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Tue two first volumes of these strange and extravagant Memoirs 
now before us, fell under our notice nearly a twelvemonth ago, The 
third and fourth, which do not complete the work, are in perfect 
keeping with the preceding, and exhibit to the English reader a pic- 
ture far more wonderful, than, as we believe, the compiling author 
or any Frenchman can be aware of. That picture displays not only 
the man who is the principal subject of the work, to have been one 
of extraordinary genius, and of the vastest powers of mind—to 
have been one of the most illustrious, the most inconsistent, the 
most passionate, the most erring, and one of the greatest sufferers 
of mankind, but it exhibits the Mirabeau family as extraordinary 
throughout, to a degree and in a fashion that can only be ac- 
counted for, by saying that a constitutional insanity tainted the 
whole, or rather guided their splendid mental faculties. If ever 
madness could be said to be nearly allied to genius, it was in 
their case. But the general picture we refer to, has more in it than 
individual portraits, or a family group; it exhibits a state and 
style of national manners and feelings, sufficiently extraordinary to 
excite astonishment and the most serious reflections on the part of 
every rightly constituted mind, and cannot fail to affect people of 
our own country with the most impressive lessons. Indeed, we 
look upon these Memoirs as nothing less than containing a splendid 


picture of genius, of wide-spread vice, and of incalculable suffering. 


ct vi the whole is, beyond description, arresting, melancholy, and 
wotul. ) 

Our readers may remember that the adopted child mentioned in 
the title of the work, gives out (and there is no question about the 
truth of the matter), that nothing but imperfect documents have 
previously served to let the public into the secret, well or ill under- 
stood, of the private life of the wonderful man whose Memoirs he 
now furnishes; and that both the admirers or adulators of Mi- 
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rabeau, and his detractors, have equally mistaken his character and 
real history. By means, however, of the present author’s peculiar 
opportunities, his possession ofalmost innumerable private and family 
documents, which no one else had such ample access to, and certain 
injuactions imposed upon him by members of the Mirabeau family, 
he professes now to give a full and most impartial account of the 
great subject of his work ; and although it is but fair to suppose 
that his personal obligations to his hero, and familiar acquaintance 
with his splendid powers, must have naturally in some measure af- 
fected the spirit of his narrative, and the selection of the docu- 
ments published, yet the impression communicated to the reader of 
these volumes is altogether favourable to the author ; nor have we 
the least design or desire to impugn his honesty either as an editor 
or commentator. In all conscience, taking his picture as it stands 
it is striking and affecting enough. | 

Qn the present occasion it is not our purpose to go much inte 
the squabbles of the Mirabeau family, as chiefly exposed by the 
correspondence of Mirabeau himself, of his perverse, obdurate, and 
unnatural father the marquis, and of his uncle the bailli. Abun- 
dance, on this head, was given in our former review. 

The story of the abduction of Sophie, the wife of the Marquis of 
Monnier, was there likewise taken notice of. For this flagrant 
crime—but of which the seducer and the seduced seem to have been 
equally guilty—Mirabeau was condemned to death, and kept in 
prison for a very lengthened period in Vincennes, while the fair 
sinner, but not penitent, was confined ina convent. In the first of 
the volumes now before us, we have a great deal of the same sort 
of family correspondence which was carried on in the two that pre- 
ceded ; we have Mirabeau set at liberty, the death of Sophie, and 
the occupations and incidents most worthy of record in the private 
life of the hero himself, down to its termination—wherein his exer- 
tions to obtain the restoration of his wife, lawsuits,and many strange, 
yea, and most disgraceful documents employed in connection with 
these lawsuits, are disclosed. The fourth volume gives us the com- 
mencement of the second branch of these Memoirs, viz. of Mira- 
beau’s public life, which was vast even in its brevity, and which is to 
occupy the succeeding portions of the publication. Our present pur- 
pose will, however, only be to select such passages of the portion 
before us, as guide the reader immediately to an appreciation of 
some of the individual characters introduced into them, as well as 
of certain national features, not merely belonging to the period 
when Mirabeau flourished, but to the present, as indicated by the 
author’s sentiments here published for the eye of his countrymen. 
There is no necessity for tracing Mirabeau’s public career regu- 
larly or closely ; every one knows that his speeches and writings 
abound with specimens of splendid mental energy and tempes- 
tuous eloquence. 
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It seems but fair to allow that the duration and severity of 
Mirabeau’s confinement in the donjon of Vincennes—the general 
and unfavourable impression produced upon his mind by certain 
scandalous publications greatly to his prejudice, and when he pos- 
sessed not the means nor the friends fully to defend himself—the 
influences which so long a detention must necessarily have exer- 
cised over the prisoner’s subsequent career, over his studies, his 
systems, his resolutions, and his private and public life—should 
attend all our conceptions of what is related as to the future, from 
the period of his liberation. We observe in many parts of this 
work, at the same time, that both Mirabeau and his biographer lay 
much stress, as to the past, on the fire of youth, burning thoughts, 
bad advice, unfortunate circumstances, over a heart declared to be 
naturally good. In reference to such apologies for flagrant errors, 
we shall have afterwards occasion to speak ; but in the meanwhile, 
who does not see how dangerous would be the admission of such 
kinds of defence? But to begin with our extracts, and a few fea- 
tures of character, we select part of what the father and the uncle 
say of Mirabeau, whereby the describers as well as the described 
may be partly understood. Hear the marquis first. 


“ Allis extraordinary to this man, and every thing must long remain 
in the regions of the imagination. What is not so is, that he appears to 
have always the same confidence and docility, and that he is never idle 
night or day, showing as much ardour for work, and activity in business, 
as obedience. On my part—as I know that this man, who is drawn to 
the right by his heart, and to the left by his head, which is always four 
yards from him, is made up of reflection like a looking-glass ; as 1 know 
that his attraction, his situation, his talents, will lead him to cut a figure 
in an age when words have no sound, writings no fixed character, rights 
no reality, and duties no authority—when all is conducted as at Lilliput, 
that is to say so far as regards diminutiveness, but without foundation 
or principles ;—I endeavour to pour into him my head, my soul, my 
heart, and all—the sound and available knowledge produced by a long 
course of study and meditation. I think he is beginning to conceive 
that at sixty-six a man has a longer nose than at thirty, and that good 
counsel may be drawn from an elderly gentleman who never was a dupe 
but for his own convenience, and on that great principle, Jerived from 
a constant and fruitful reading of history, namely, that the most skilful 
and bustling make a hundred-and-thirty sword thrusts in water, for each 
effective thrust, and that all the intrigues of the Palatine, Longueville, 
Chatillon, Chevreuse, and Montbazen, sleep in the same grave, and 
effected nothing but what would have happened without them. I think 
he is convinced, at present, that the true road to distinction is the most 
perfect honesty, and that this alone can lead to greatness. Not that, 
with the advances he has made, the age in which he lives, his disposition, 
a certain fund of lightheartedness, and that terrible ‘ gift of familiarity, 
as Gregory the Great terms it—a gift which makes him turn about great 
men as he would faggots of sticks—I ever dreamt of making him (mag- 
num opus !) a man with the delicacy of his grandfather, his uncle, or even 
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his father; but he is well persuaded that I must have him an honest man 
or nothing.’’—vol. i11, pp. 1837—139. 


Now for the bailli’s portraiture, in which there is far more 
wisdom. 

‘Give no credence to the reports which people are pleased to spread 
against him; believe nothing but what I tell you, for | know that ill- 
natured things have already been said. There are individuals interested 
in destroying him, and they would fain make the wolf so monstrous, that 
his ears are camels’ tails. But I will let you know every thing: this is 
doing justice, and it is also my duty. T hough he so greatly resembles 
his mother, he has not her tormenting spirit, nor her domestic violence 
and turbulence ; though an immoderate talker, he detests scandal ; neither 
has he a vulgar. appearance, nor is he given to intemperance ; he has no 
taste for play, which he abhors, as he also does idleness, being fond of 
work and books. As a set-off against these good qualities, he is always 
out at the elbows, and there is innate want of order in him; he is credu- 
lous as a nurse, indiscreet, a liar by exaggeration, affirmation, and impu- 
dence, without necessity, for the mere sake of story-telling; and he has 
a confidence in himself which on every subject throws dust intu the eyes 
of others, setting it off, as he does, with infinite talent and powers of 
mind. However, vice in him has taken much less root than virtue. He 
is all facility, fire, incapacity, weakness (not laziness,) uncertainty of 
disposition, a mind cogitating in the indefinite, and building with soap 
bubbles. Now, brother of mine, we have him as he is. I pass over 
myself, for if I had you not, I should be but a poor, prostrate old man. 
Whilst we yet last, we must assist him, if he shows constant good-will, 
rather than suffer him to dangle from some tree that may find him 
heavy. 

“I have yet no reason to draw back. Honoré appears wholly occupied 
in playing the tame duck, and saving me trouble. It is very strange ! 
Disposed as he is to decide dogmatically upon all matters, and to stun 
every one with his knowledge, he confesses that he is nothing compared 
to his father. The truth is, that it is difficult to have greater talent than 
he has for acceleration and deduction. 

** So, thanks to your posteromania, you are now engaged in playing 
the pedagogue over a chicken of thirty-two years cld! Are you silly 
enough to believe that you will make him other than he is? You have 
undertaken a puzzling task, in endeavouring to round off a disposition 
which is like a hedge-hog, all in points, with very little body. Take 
heed, moreover, that the very way to succeed in nothing is to attempt to 
think for others, and lead them according to your taste, and not theirs. 
If, when your son is thirty-three years old, you cannot let him take his 
own range, after the punishments he has undergone, you are attempting 
to dry up the river after the fashion of the Danaides.’’—vol. 1ii, pp. 157 
—160. 

There is much piquancy and not a little originality in these and 
many other letters by the same parties; but when we come to 
Mirabeau’s own private writings, much more his public oratory, 
what fire, what compass of imagination, what readiness of illustra- 


tion, and what cogency of reasoning! At present, we seek not for 
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any particular examples ; but as evidence of his destitute condition 
after he had recovered his freedom, and of the cruel obstinacy of 
his father, parts of two of his letters to a sister may be quoted. 


« You will see my dear sister, by my letter to my father, that I am far, 
very far, from being able tou assent to the favourable prognostics which 
your kind heart sends me. Mine is lacerated and its wound will never 
close. My father’s hatred and contempt are at length evident: he shows 
them in their nakedness. His contempt is perhaps forced, but in that 
case his hatred is only the more violent. He wants to make those who 
will not betray my cause, ashamed of loving me. He has decided that 
no one can be my friend without roguery or folly. He confesses that 
he expects and wishes I shall entirely lose my uncle’s regard, that I may 
the sooner be crushed. He announces my proscription for at least seven 
years, protests that he will never raise the interdict against me, and 
declares that he will make his will in consequence. At the present time, 
to hasten uin and prevent my obtaining success and acquiring repu- 
tation, he all in his power to make me quit this place as a bankrupt, 
and refuses me even the smallest pecuniary assistance. I have neither 
income, nor appointment, nor charge, nor resources, and I have already 
disbursed 4,800 franks upon the future and uncertain price of my labours 
in prison. What can and ought I to do, except to forestall his decree 
and his prophesy by banishing myself for ever from my family and 
my country? Such resolutions are not made and executed without the 
heart breaking...... I cannot escape my destiny.......... Fear nothing 
however for my first feelings. I have consulted my uncle; this was my 
duty, and I greatly required it, for, | confess, 1 am unable at this moment 
to reflect or even to think. 

“Here [ am free!.... But what canI do with my freedom? Rejected 
by my father—forgctten, perhaps hated by my mother, because I at- 
tempted to serve her—dreaded by my uncle—waited for by my creditors, 
not one of whom has been paid, although I was deprived of ali I had in 
the world, under pretence of satisfying them—threatened by my wife, or 
by those who direct her—destitute of everything—having neither income 
nor profession, nor credit...... Ah! God grant that my enemies may 
not be so cowardly as they are perverse—that they will realise my hopes 
—that they will come upon the green sward.where I am prepared to 
meet them!.... But, dear sister, they will not come..... slf I went to 
fetch them, I should be called a bully—perhaps, a murderer! And yet I 
am sadly in want of being run through the body.”—vol. iii, pp. 260, 261, 
263, 264. | 

But we come to an important episode in the present work—a ro- 
mance replaced by history, as the author calls it—and which is 
regarded by us, not merely as one of the most tragic lessons ever 
recorded, but as giving a picture of manners and feelings which 
have been, and still are prevalent in I‘rance—we mean the termi- 
nation of the loves of Mirabeau and Sophie. And in this narra- 
tive the author declares that he has presented as much as possible, 
without any concession to the whims of that mischievous curiosity 
which many writers have flattered, and at the same time as much 
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as will place in their true light the facts as well as the persons con- 
nected therewith. A fair abridgment and limited extracts, with- 
out almost any commentary of ours, is all that need be given 
for the moral or critical ends we have in view. 


“ After the two first years of Madame de Monnier’s residence at the 
convent of the Saintes-Claires, at Gien, whither she was conducted June 
18th, 1777, some relaxation took place of the rigour of her confinement. 
Several of the most respectable inhabitants of the town were at times 
allowed to visit her in her cell; and it appears by the letters from the 
donjon of Vincennes, that one-of these individuals aroused that extreme 
jealousy peculiar to Mirabeau’s character. This is attested by nume- 
rous witnesses, and more especially by Mirabeau himself, in a great 
number of letters, some of them published. 

** Notwithstanding his imperative remonstrances, and his very explicit 
prohibitions, Sophie continued to receive M. de Rancourt’s, visits, and 
some others, of which she said nothing in her letters. The had cer- 
tainly become cold and coustrained. This silence concerning™#er visiters 
was made known, and perhaps exaggerated to Mirabeau by the persons 
through whose hands the secret correspondence between the lovers was 
conveyed backwards and forwards, between Gien and Vincennes. 

“Father Claude Maillet, a Franciscan priest, a sort of spiritual di- 
rector (Mirabeau says, ‘asultan-monk’) attached to the convent of 
Saintes-Claires, and residing in the establishment, paid great attention to 
Madame de Monnier, and inspired her with friendship; and in the hope of 
being employed at court as a preacher, through the supposed interest of Mi- 
rabeau, Father Maillet obtained from Sophie a strong recommendation to 
her lover, which was received the more angrily by the latter, from being the 
more pressing, Some time after this, Father de Tellier, a Minim, a priest 
remarkable by his youth, the beauty of his person, and his eloquence in the 
pulpit, began to frequent the convent, and being well received by Madame de 
Monnier, the Franciscan conceived the greatest jealousy of him, and de- 
nounced him to the abbess, who, on account of the Minim’s order, and also 
on account of his extreme modesty and reserve, did not think proper to 
notice an accusation, which being dictated by interested motives, was on 
that very account to be looked at with suspicion. This rivalry between the 
two priests made a noise within the convent and without, and again offi- 
cious reperts were forwarded to Mirabeau. The correspondence so long full 
of passion, but which for several months had been languishing on both 
sides, now assumed quite a new character. Mirabean wrote violent letters, 
the replies were bitter, and Sophie deeply offended, fancying that under an 
assumed fit of jealousy, Mirabeau sought a rupture, was giving away to des- 
pair, when a mutual friend offered to bring about a verbal explanation, far 
preferable to letters, in which anger on both sides had succeeded to pet- 
tishness, and direct accusation to timid insinuations and mild reproaches.” 
vol. iii, pp. 269—271. 


The mutual friend was a Dr. Ysabeau, the convent physician, 
whose attentions to the frail Sophie are described as constant and 
tender. He wrote to Mirabeau, then at Bignon, who immediately 
and secretly set out for Gien, where, assuming the dress of a ped- 
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lar, he was introduced into the convent by the doctor, in whose pre- 
sence a long and angry conference took place between the lovers. 
The vehemence on both sides exceeded all reasonable bounds, and 
they separated under feelings of great irritation, henceforward all in- 
tercourse between them being broken off. It is proper to mention, 
that though Mirabeau’s wife was alive, he and she were separated, 
and that Sophie’s husband was now dead. In 1783, she obtained 
an almost entire freedom, but still resided.at Gien, where she soon 
formed an intimacy with the best society of the place, often visit- 
ing and residing with the principal families in the town and cha- 
teaux in the neighbourhood. Several of these families are specified 
by the author ; but the laxity of morals, and the indulgence ex- 
tended to a loose woman, are much more strongly evidenced by 
statements that follow. 


‘“ Having got rid of the Franciscan and the Minim, whose rejected pre- 
tensions and imaginary rivalry had, in some degree committed her, she be- 
came an object of assiduous attention to an officer of the Maréchaussée, 
named Lecuyer, not at all deficient in intellect or valour, and enjoying a 
certain degree of esteem, but a man of violent temper which, though long 
restrained by a wish to please, burst forth in all its violence, the moment 
he had won Madame de Monnier’s confidence and affection. This inti- 
macy, which did not last long, was checkered with uneasiness, anxiety, and 
quarrels ; and Sophie was far from finding in it, that happiness of which 
she seemed always in search, but could never attain. 

«‘ After a time, however, she thought she had reached it. In her inter- 
course with society, she became acquainted with a retired captain of ca- 
valry, a widower of thirty-five, whose late wife was of the Rancourt family, 
a member of which had formerly awakened Mirabeau’s jealousy. M.Edme 
Benoit de Poterat often met Madame de Monnier in the best society at 
Gien, and in the neighbouring chateaux. A conformity of opinions and 
tastes, a mutual habit of melancholy, the communication to each other of 
their respective misfortunes, and even their mutual anxieties for each other’s 
health, which in each had been affected by mental and bodily suffering :— 
all these things tended to unite them by a bond of tender sympathy, which 
soon ripened into a warmer feeling. Sophie, enlightened by experience, 
endeavoured, but ineffectually, to resist this penchant.”—vol. iii, pp. 275, 
276. 

The lovers were mutually captivated, and both being free, they 
determined to marry. His increasing ill health forced him to quit 
the country, when he fixed his residence at Gien, close to hers. 
Here he received from her the most anxious and tender atten- 
tions; but his consumption was making rapid strides to a fatal ter- 
mination. 


‘* From this period her resolution was evidently taken. She had always 
kept up a close intimacy with the excellent Dr. Ysabeau and his kind wife, 
who was the sincerest and most useful of Madame de Monnier’s friends. 
She replied to their kind soothings, with a well calculated mixture of 
grief and apparent resignation. She told him that being too much accus- 
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tomed to suffer, and having succeeded in surmounting afflictions such as 
can be felt only once in the course of a life, she should not allow herself 
to be overcome by the less affliction, painful as it was, with which she was 
threatened. She spoke calmly of distant projects, and then turned the 
conversation upon a recent occurrence much talked of in the town, and 
connected with a voung sempstress, whose imprudence had endangered her 
life. Madame Monnier inquired without affectation about the effects of 
suffocation from charred wood. She asked whether death necessarily en- 
sued. The doctor replied that when the suffocation was gradual and 
incomplete, instances had been known of persons saved by the instinctive 
effect of introducing air into the room by opening a window, or even by 
breaking a pane of glass. She well noted this information, spoke very freely 
on other topics, and then took her leave. 

‘“« Meanwhile, M. de Poterrat’s complaint was fast approaching its term, 
and no hope remaining, Madame de Monnier’s grief, and the situatioa in 
which she would be left by his death, awakened the sympathy of every 
one, and brought her numerous visiters.””—vol. iii, pp. 277, 278. 


This situation, which is said to have been officiously and in a 
torturing manner represented to Sophie, impressed her so deeply 
with the disgrace which would ensue, that she resolved on commit- 
ting suicide. Soon after, her lover died in her arms, and on her re- 
turn home, she informed her servants that she was going on the 
morrow to visit a friend, with whom she would spend the day. 


“ After the departure of Dr. Ysabeau and his wife, she called sister 
Louise, and her servant boy, and informed them that she was going on the 
morrow to visit a friend, with whom she should spend the day. She then 
dismissed them after giving her orders for the morning. Being now alone, 
she collected her papers, tied them in bundles, sealed them, wrote a letter 
containing her last instructions, and then entered a small closet, the small- 
ness and closeness of which she considered suited to the design she had 
long since resolved to carry into execution. She then closed and carefully 
caulked the door and the window. ‘Two chaffing-dishes full of charcoal 
which she had just lighted were then placed by her, one on each side of 
the arm-chair upon which she seated herself. In order to prevent her pur- 
pose from being counteracted by any instinctive effort of nature, she bound 
her two legs first under, then above her clothes. She then tied one of her 
arms to the arm-chair; and afterwards fixed the other arm with a liga- 
ture prepared beforehand, and then fastened with her teeth. In this posi- 
tion she calmly awaited death.”—vol. iii, pp. 279, 280. 

Next morning she was found, apparently dead, and in the posi- 
tion described. Before Dr. Ysabeau was apprized of the catas- 
trophe, a rash and unskilful surgeon had not thought of trying the 
most simple means of resuscitation. Full of the idea, though the 
author says, without any apparent reason, of the possibility of a 
pregnancy, he opened the body, and an hour after, when Dr. 
Ysabeau arrived, there was left nothing of the human form of the 
once lovely Sophie, which caused the more intense grief, as that 
physician learned, some remains of coloration and heat had been 
observed prior to the atrocious operation. So much for the woful 
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episode itself; now for the author’s reflections, which give us the 
picture of the past and the present in France, in reference to 
the estimate of Mirabeau and Sophie’s conduct. 

‘‘ From Sophie’s ver ~ infancy, her character presented the rare combination 
of extraordinary energy, with the mostexquisite gentleness. The latter qua- 
lity, being the most apparent, concealed the former. Nor did the family per- 
ceive the indications of excessive sensibility, which bore the germ of the most 
uncontrollable of passions. A skilful direction would have kept this tendency 
in check ; and a well assorted marriage would have converted the girl of 
strong passions into a chaste wife and an accomplished mother. Her pa- 
rents, virtuous though they were, but blinded by sordid calculations, laid 
the foundation of her ruin, from misunderstanding her character. She was 
scarcely a woman ere she was united to a man seventy years of age. The 
most submissive and most affectionate daughter was thus made to suffer 
the penalty inflicted by the ancients upon parricides—that of being chained 
to a corpse. No other woman, even of a vulgar mind, or of a more advanced 
age, or with passions and feelings extinct or lukewarm, could have found 
happiness in such a union; for the infirm husband was harsh, jealous, 
miserly, a bigot, and especially vindictive. His very marriage was the 
strongest evidence of the latter defect. ‘Tied to such a companion, Sophie’s 
burning passion, being without any specific object, remained smouldering 
in her bosom, ready to burst forth into a flame on the slighest excitement. 
On a sudden, in the midst of the ennui and solitude of a small provincial 
town, a man appeared, the first of an age corresponding with her own, 
whom Sophie had yet known. ‘ All the stays of virtue were wanting to her;’ 
and she was always surrounded by old men and priests. This man was 
young; he was persecuted and unhappy. Armed with the powers of seduc- 
tion, belongiug to the most fascinating mind that ever existed, he was a most 
dangerous acquaintance for a young wife so situated. Seeing Sophie daily, 
he drank in large draughts of a passion always and every where persuasive, 
but which, being elevated to a unison with his prodigious faculties of 
intellect, derived from it supernatural eloquence. No woman could have 
withstood it; and in such a perilous situation, what «gis could have pre- 
served the ardent and inexperienced Sophie ?”’—vol. iii, pp. 282—284. 

We stop in the midst of the paragraph (which we could wish to 
insert entire), that we may avoid one short sentence that suits not 
our pages. ‘The general train of reasoning and defence, however, 

is by no means weakened by the avoidance, and we resume its 
current. 

“ The excitement of exuberant youth, the hitherto unknown delight of 
loving and being beloved, repeated ill-usage, a rash elopement, an unex- 
pected arrest, the torture of separation, the. ephemeral happiness of mater- 

“nity, though she felt nothing but its sufferings, a long and rigorous impri- 
sonment, the loss of a beloved child, whom she had been allowed to see 
only once, a daily correspondence—and such a correspondence !—all tended 
during the space of seven years, to feed this passion, which seemed to in- 
crease with the sufferings it cost her. But a period at length arrived, when 
the burning letters of this correspondence became languid and rare on both 
sides; and shortly afterwards, mutual suspicion, if not mutual infidelity, 
suddenly severed two lovers who, before, seemed to have exchanged their 
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lives with each other. Great as was the passion that had filled Sophie’s 
heart, that heart was not yet exhausted. After a time she made a second 
choice ; but fate reserved for her the only misfortune in love which‘she had 
not yet felt—the death of her lover...... Saturated, as she was with grief, 
and, from her very youth, caring but little for life, which she would not 
accept but on condition of loving, she resolved not to survive an event to 
which she had already looked forward before it took place. On the very 
day her lover died, she inflicted death upon herself.”—vol. iii, pp. 288— 
285. 


Little more need be said of the narrative now given, and the apo- 
logetic argument of the author, than that they are French all over. 
It cannot be supposed that he has been speaking in a style different 
from what he deems becoming and satisfactory, in reference either 
to his own sentiments or the feelings and views of the people of 
France at the present day. Would it be desirable to have the 
same sort of polite charity extended to our own country? Without 
wasting words on an answer.to such a question, we proceed to ob- 
serve, that we have not discovered in the pages that follow the sad 
termination of a wicked life, as now described, any notice taken, 
or any documents published, from which Mirabeau’s reflections or 
anxieties can be learned, in consequence of such an awful appeal to 
his feelings end conscience. We do not say that he felt callous or 
unconcerned when the appalling tidings of the suicide reached him, 
but is it not matter cf wonder, amid such a superabundance of 
documents here published, and anecdotes connected with that ex- 
traordinary man, that the poor infatuated Sophie should not at her 
death have obtained some written or verbal notice in these pages, 
as having come from her seducer? ‘To be sure the matter is not 
entirely passed over by the author. He says, “ it was, no doubt, 
Mirabeau who first brought Sophie into the dangerous course 
which ended in self-destruction. But, let us not fear to add, that 
the fate of this victim of love and fatality was fixed before- 
hand by her natural, physical, and mental constitution, and the 
irreparable fault committed by her family in forcing her to marry 
the Marquis of Monnier. Had Mirabeau never gone to. Pontalier, 
and Sophie had to defend her heart and senses against an ordinary 
man, her destiny would have been the same, and her career closed 
by the same catastrophe.” We were going to say, all this is very 
fine ; but it is rather very gross, and may be very untrue; but 
without question it is very French. | 

On entering upon the second, namely, the public part of Mi- 
rabeau’s life, we cite a general summing up by the author, of his 
moral character. 


“ That Mirabeau, in the second part of his private life, was precisely 
what we described him in the first: obliging and affable, confiding and 
generous; as kind and easy tempered, as he was violent and impetuous ; 
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as ready to do good, as he was slow to believe and quick in forgetting 
evil; as warm in friendship, as he was incapable of hatred and revenge; 
as passionately fond of virtue, as he was the slave of his own passions. 

“We will further add, that Mirabeau, whom some writers have repre- 
sented as a furious gamester, a low debauchee, and a voracious glutton, 
could not keep himself awake when engaged in play, hated all kinds of 
debauchery, breakfasted upon tea, and dined in ten minutes at the most 
sumptuous tables, where, it is true, he fascinated the guests for hours 
together, by an eloquence, which, his friends say, was even more brilliant 
in private conversation than in the tribune. 

«« We must now look at the other side of the picture. 

“A great stigma, which is but too well founded, remains attached to 
Mirabeau’s memory, on account of the looseness of his morals, and the 
disordered state of his private affairs. 

‘1st. On account of the looseness of his morals. 

‘“‘ His passion for women, amounting to a species of frenzy, led him to 
form connections without number. This was a deplorable propensity, no 
doubt, but more to be lamented than imputed to dishonourable feelings ; 
for it was ina great measure involuntary, or, to speak more correctly, 
entirely physical.”—vol. iii, pp. 407, 408. 


The disordered state of his private affairs 1s charged to his 
“ being incapable of being provident, or imposing privation upon 
himself; being always excited by various wants, loving to excess 
the splendour of affluence, and trusting always to the future, whilst 
he was careless of the present, he borrowed and spent much 
money, and scarcely ever paid his debts.” Passing over his in- 
capability (which can only mean, in the case ofa moral agent, un- 
willingness) of being provident, as an apology, ought any one to 
allow such sophistry, and doctrines fraught with such disastrous 
consequences, as our author often and strongly repeats, about vices 
being involuntary end constitutional? The truth is, there does not 
appear from the beginning to the end of Mirabeau’s life, as given in 
our author’s volumes, one fact or statement to prove that he ever en- 
deavoured to curb his vices ; nay, we are constantly hearing of his 
vehemence, of his unbridled impetuosity ; and ought not every one 
to denounce both the hero and his author, whenever such dire 
opinions, as these and similar apologies convey, are obtruded upon 
the public, in a work of such pretensions as the one now on our 
table ?, 

But, to leave off the evidences of Mirabeau’s looseness of prin- 
ciples and morals in private life, abundance of which appear, not 
touched upon in our extracts—such as in the’case of another young 
lady, who, the author says, was “ subdued by the pity with which 
his misfortunes inspired her, and seduced by the magic of his lan- 
guage,” and, who “ strongly fixed him by her beauty, her good 
sense, and the power of a virtue the more touching, because a 
single fault rendered her as modest as she was gentle and sbrink- 
ing,”—a single extract, in which the labours of Mirabeau, while for 
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many months a prisoner, will impress the reader with a lofty sense 
of his gigantic powers and prodigious application. 

‘‘ The publication of the letters from the Donjon of Vincennes, has made 
known the immensity of Mirabeau’s studies and labours during his capti- 
vity of forty-two months. Many have been lost, others remained unfi- 
nished. Among the lost or incomplete, we may mention a translation of 
Horace, one of Ovid, one of Catullus and Propertius, one of Tasso’s 
Aminta, a treatise on Mythology, a general grammar, an essay on literature, 
a drama, a tragedy, a collection of prose elegies, dissertations on the use 
of regular troops, on the obedience due to governments, and on religious 
houses. We have nothing to state concerning these productions, not a 
fragment of which has reached us. 

«The other works written wholly or in part by Mirabeau during his 
captivity, and which have since been published at different periods, are— 
translations of Tibullus, Boccaccio, and Johannes Secundus, a collection 
of Tales, the ‘ Lettres de Cachet and State Prisons,’ the ‘ Espion Dévalise,’ 
the ‘ Errotica Biblion,’ and the ‘ Conversion.’ 

‘We shall not allude to the two last, except to deplore the cause which 
produced them, and which we must look for in the deep pecuniary distress 
to which Mirabeau was reduced in the Donjon of Vincennes with a pen- 
sion of only 600 francs a year, in want of actual necessaries, as was like- 
wise Sophie at her convent. We shall only add, that these disgraceful 
productions did not leave Mirabeau’s hand in the state in which they now 
appear to the very small number of persons who read them. They have 
been falsified by covetous publishers, who have made the most disgusting 
additions, as is proved by many fragments which we possess of the latter 
work, and by the entire autograph manuscript of the former; and that by 
the supposition of the ‘ Good Angel’ having taken charge of these manu- 
scripts, a most unjust imputation has been cast upon the prudent and vir- 
tuous Boucher. ‘The proof of this has already been published. It is well 
known, besides, that neither of these works was published till long after 
Boucher’s death; and it is not difficult to believe, that publishers induced, 
by a hope of gain, to disgrace themselves by so base a speculation, would 
have lost no time in publishing.” —vol. iv, pp. 44—47. 

What is stated in this last paragraph, like many other portions 
of these volumes, goes to disprove numerous serious charges that 
have been heaped upon the head of Mirabeau. Throughout, the 
author adduces documents, very many of them never before pub- 
lished, that tend to set the hero of his work in a much more 
favourable light than he has generally (by writers) been made to 
appear ; but as the public career of Mirabeau has not been, on this 
occasion, so much an object of inquiry, as certain individual and 
national traits of character, we do not go into the contents of the 
fourth volume. It may be proper to state, however, that it brings 
down his political career to the year 1788, and that, taken al- 
together, the author, who has certainly found a translator whom 
English readers should be grateful to, for laying such a work 
before them, has shown a desire, while ‘he has proven his capacity, 
for writing a book that will form an authority for the chastened 
page of future history. 
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Art. 11.— The Angler's Souvenir. By P. Fisher, Esq. London: Tilt. 1836. 


Never but with a pulsation of pleasant recollections and of refresh- 
ment, do we read the word Angler, or any other term that leads us 
forcibly back, in imagination, to the days when we followed, yea, and 
had a name, in the gentle art. We are not given to stare and 
linger at any show shop in the vast metropolis of England, not even 
at Mr. Tilt’s, No. 86, Fleet Street, or any other eminent print-sel- 
ler’s exhibitions, although henceforward we shall take a glance, all 
round the corner, at the above-named gentleman’s pictorial dis- 
plays, in the hope, since he has published this exquisite little vo- 
lume on our favourite pastime, that he continues to patronize such 
congenial gems, or even to recall to our recollection so much of this 
Souvenir, as is to be seen in any one of its tastefully and appro- 
priately adorned pages. The truth is, that the only magazines of 
beauty and art that have ever gained our countenance, since having 
wandered from the green braes, wimpling burns, or classic streams 
of bonny auld Scotland, are those where the implements of art for the 
angler’s silent trade are paraded. Nay, not unfrequently do we halt, 
where three golden balls indicate a vile yet rich assemblage of most 
incongruous things, to scan the proportions of some score of limber 
wands that dangle in bundles, or still more temptingly yield to the 
breeze, even in the crowded and smoky streets of Cockney-land. It 
is the power of associated ideas and fond remembrance, rather than 
any positive satisfaction, that thus rivets our eyes upon these various 
repositories ; for with few exceptions, there are not in London any 
truly workmanlike instruments of art to be seen by him who has 
been bred in the same school with ourselves. There is much for 
the eye of the novice, but little for the cultivated {taste. There is 
much of glitter and variety ; but imposing display and glitter con- 
stitute not simplicity, and simplicity is, if not the soul, a chief attri- 
bute of every art that can be called fine or sentimental. In short, 
it is as impossible for an angling-tackle-maker, who has never been 
more than fifty miles from London, to understand his business, as 
it would be for a lake-boat man to double Cape Horn, or, to come 
nearer the matter in hand, for a bottom-fisher, who has dabbled in 
docks or canals only, to write the volume now before us. 

From this testimony it follows, that we think well of the Angler's 
Souvenir. There is every where, in its pages, proofs of practical 
knowledge and study ; nor do we think the less of it, for being 
chiefly a compilation from former books on the same subject. On 
a theme which has been so assiduously and lengthenedly treated of, 
it would be preposterous to expect much novelty of matter, the 
chief thing to be looked for in any new publication of the kind, be- 
ing a just appreciation of the merits, of the spirit, and of the senti- 
ments belonging to the art. If an author can increase or extend 
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the fresh, the healthful, the exquisitely pure aud beautiful taste 
that must pervade the bosom of every one who deserves the name 
of angler, he does better than the discovery or announcement of any 
new piscatory facts can now amount to. We will not have it, that 
he who even dexterously wields limber rod, and drops gossamer line 
softly as thistle down—each fly alighting within an inch of the in- 
tended spot of water—and that fills his pannier in a marvellously 
short space of time, is any thing more than a clever fisherman ; 
certainly he comes not nearer our notions of an angler, than a mere 
rhymester does a poet. If he would be a brother in the art, he must 
love it chiefly as the handle and opportunity for far more excursive 
and refined processes ; if the elegant manipulations and the neces- 
sary converse with perfect and untarnished nature, which the pas- 
time involves, be not accompanied with deep but exhilarating moral 
sentiments, each day’s sport being nothing less than a new and re- 
freshing lesson to the heart, we say, the piscator is no angler, no 
artist, in the full and iiberal meaning of the terms. 

We have known many a village and rustic angler, and have found 
our opinion, as now given, fully established by such examples ; for 
we never were acquainted with one of these, who loved the sport 
more for its associations of a sentimental kind, than for its destruc- 
tive and profitable results, but was an amiable and good man. 
Sometimes the social habits and feelings have belonged to them in 
an eminent degree ; for how can brother anglers, for example, be 
unhappy when together? Meet but two such on a coach, that till 
then have been strangers, and if there be a circumstance to indicate 
the angling habits of the one, believe us no more, if these men be 
not chums for the rest of the journey, whether on the road or at the 
inn. We shall only farther add, before returning to the volume 
before us, that with all these amiable or social propensities, we 
have been familiar with some most estimable anglers, who were 
bachelors all their life-times,fas if wedded to their piscatory habits, 
and afraid to be disturbed by any other allianee. 

The question now comes, Has our author in his Souvenir proven 
himself not only a man of the line and rod, but an angler in the 
liberal sense of the term ?—Has he shown that he entertains a just 
conception of the scope and genius of the delicate art of which he 
treats ?—that art which, like the dainty occupations of the fair, en- 
gages the hands enough and no more than to keep the time, as it 
flies, from being or seeming idly spent, yet allows excursive thought 
and meditation, an unchecked wing ;—nay, more than in the case 
of delicate web or thrifty distaff, leads to the richest and most 
genial fields of cheerful reflection, and stimulates the finest imagin- 
ings? Our answer here is also favourable. As to the spirit of his 
writing, our chief objection is, that something like forced pretension 
and affected exaggeration here and there appears ; and as to its 
literature, that the dialogue is not always easy, natural, nor calcu- 
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lated to strengthen his descriptions or lessons equally with its 
length. At the same time, as “ a disposer of other men’s stuff,’ he 
is generally clear and entertaining; instructive also, in as far as 
book-learning is of use, while the work is got up in the most ex- 
pensive and tasteful style, not to be imagined by those who have 
not turned over its leaves. Every page is adorned and illustrated 
by appropriate devices on every margin—sides, top, and bottom. 
The vignettes, which are numerously introduced, are still more ex- 
quisitely designed and executed. We know not that ever we have 
beheld more beautiful and happy representations than these little 
bits of rural scenery, anglers’ tackle, anglers’ attitudes, and anglers’ 
spoil. The illustrations are by Beckwith and Topham, and there 
can be no more doubt, that he who designed them is a proficient 
in our favourite pastime, than that the writer of the book belongs 
to the same fraternity. In short, taken altogether, the Angler’s 
Souvenir should grace every drawing-room table, though none but 
dowagers or nabobs frequented them, so long as it is to be pre- 
sumed that a taste for the fine arts exists amonst them. That 
every follower of the “ silent trade,” who can spare his guinea, will 
hasten to feast his eyes with its beauties, is not for a moment to 
be questioned. We proceed to extract a few specimens of that 
department of the work which alone can find a way into our pages. 
First, as well suits a beginner, let us hear our author’s descrip- 
tion of ‘ youthful anglers,” and of those who, we would say, are in 
the very incipiency of their apprenticeship :— 


‘‘ Few persons who have been educated in the country, except the peevish 
or sickly, and such as have had a brute fora master, can look back upon 
their boyish days without bringing to mind many recollections of real, 
heartfelt, unalloyed pleasure; amongst which that of angling, with anepisode 
of bathing or bird-nesting, is not the least delightful. Ona fine summers 
afternoon—when the new-mown hay smells sweet, when the trees are in 
full leaf, and wild-flowers in full bloom, the corn in the ear, and the bean 
in blossom : when there are trout in every burn, and nests in every hedge 
and thicket—happy are the school-boys who obtain a half-holiday; and 
few of the pleasures of life, either for present enjoyment or after-thought 
exceed those of such an occasion. The kind master—masters who occasion- 
ally give such an indulgence are always kind good men—with a suppressed 
smile of satisfaction announces the glad tidings, and immediately retires, 
that he may not witness the somewhat indecorous haste with which books 
and slates are laid aside, and hats and caps scrambled for. Like a swarm 
of bees casting, they rush out of school with a joyful hum, and then, 
spreading themselves in groups upon the green, hold council how they 
shall best dispose of the portion of golden time which has been accorded 
to them per gratiam domini—through the kindness of the master. One 
party is off to the meadow, to plague the farmer by tumbling among the 
hay, when they pretend to assist him in tedding it; another is gone to the 
wood and the coppice, to cut sticks, gather flowers, and seek bird-nests, 
and a third has determined to try the fishing, after taking a bathe in the 
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Friar’s Pool, as they go up the burn. Those of the latter party who have rods 
now produce them, and a survey and fitting of tackle take place ; while such 
as are not so well provided set out in search of brandling worms and cad- 
bait; their reward for such service being a cast now and then, with the 
honour of carrying the fish home. 

‘To attend our fishing-party: they have now had their bathe in the 
Friar’s Pool; the swimmers boldly plunging in from the ledge of rocks at 
the head, and the sinkers prudently confining themselves to dabbling about 
in the shallows at the foot. ‘'wo young ones, who would not go over-head 
voluntarily, were, to prevent them taking cold, thrice ducked, nolens volens ; 
and another, who would not bathe, was gently bumped against a sod dyke. 
‘They uow proceed to the serious business of the afternoon—fishing. The 
strongest, as a matter of right, selecting such parts of the water as appear 
to them best; the weaker fishing where they can; and those who have 
neither rod nor line, waiting on such as have, or trying to catch minnows 
and loaches with their hands, or to spear eels with the prongs of an old fork 
stuck in a brocm-stick. 

‘The boy who has thus auspiciously entered on his noviciate proceeds 
gradually until he takes a master’s degree, an honour to which no one is 
admitted before he has performed the qualifying act of hooking and land- 
ing, without assistance, a salmon not less than fourteen pounds weight; 
after which he ought, on producing his testimonium, to have the entré of 
every angling club throughout Great Britain and Ireland.”—pp. 2—5. 


Compare such rustic little fellows with mere bottom-fish-killers, 
whose practice has never extended beyond the Docks at Black- 
wall, the Surrey and Regent’s Canals, or a mile from Islington, 
on the New River. 


‘‘ Their hands are dabbled in blood—from the butcher’s tub—and fouled 
with the garbage with which they bait their ground; and there is the fra- 
grance of no flowers to conceal the loatiisome smell. They hear not the 
murmur of the stream, nor the song of birds; they see not the forest in the 
fulness of summer leaf, nor the meadow prankt with summer flowers. Con- 
fined, in pairs, in a punt or boat, or singly to a strip of ground some tnirty 
feet long, the extent of their rod and line, they sit or stand for hours, the 
picture of despondency—their eyes never raised from their float, unless 
when roused by the coarse salute ofa sailor or bargeman, or by the sarcastic 
query of ‘ what success ?’ from the passer-by. Such persons, if married 
men, are generally those who seek relief from domestic annoyances ; and 
who, in the words of one of their poets, 


-.... * bend their way 

To streams, where far from care and strife, 

From smoky house and scolding wife, 
They snare the finny race.’ 


“ Elderly anglers, who feel weak in the legs after a mile or two’s walk, 
and who seat themselves on the bare ground when fishing, ought to be 
made acquainted with the danger which they incur in thus incautiously 
resting themselves ; for ‘ however dry it may seem,’ says an experienced 
bottom-fisher, ‘many from so doing, have experienced violent cholics, 
inflammation in the bowels, &c.’ To guard against such disorders, it ap- 
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pears, from the authority above quoted, ‘that careful anglers provide 
themselves with a piece of cork or board, (which some cover with a piece 
of carpet)... .. The cork or board provided for a seat, is usually about 
eighteen inches long and twelve broad, which may be kept and carried 
in a basket, with other articles used by anglers.’ This contrivance, which 
was good enough in its day—about ten years since—has, in consequence 
of the late rapid strides of science, as applied to the useful arts, been 
almost wholly superseded by Macintosh’s patent Caoutchouc Air-cu- 
shions, which, when not inflated, may be conveniently stowed in the hat- 
crown, and when wanted, can in two minutes be blown out to the size of 
a goodly pillow. But, as it is desirable that the angler should carry with 
him as few thinge as pussible, beyond his necessary tackle, a further sim- 
plification of this ‘life preserver’ for the sedentary angler, is here sug- 
gested ; being also water-proof, it has all the general advantages of the 
cushion, with, it is presumed, some little comforts in addition :—to be 
warm as well as dry, in the part most exposed to cold and damp, is a great 
desideratum with the angler who wishes to enjoy 


et *‘ pleasure and ease 
Together mixed—sweet recreation.’ 


‘* The proposed improvement has also the advantage-.over the cushion 
in these points—it is always ready for use, and is much less liable to he 
lost. It is rather surprising that an invention at once so simple and ob- 
vious should have occurred to no bottom-fisher before. It consists merely 
in seating the inexpressibles of the sedentary angler with caoutchouc, 
and lining them, according to size, with two, three, or four bosom friends 
—prepared rabbit-skins, so called—which can be obtained at any glover 
or hosier’s shop.”—pp. 6—9. : 

‘¢ Our author chooses to be sarcastic at the expense of all such 
stagnant and muddy water /abourers. ‘To us the sight or remem- 
brance of them brings loathing and contempt, if by such pastimes 
any thing more than a butcher’s propensity, or the gross cravings of 
the stomach, be laid claim to. As the author quotes— 


‘For what availes to brooke or lake to goe, 
With handsome rods and hookes of every sort, 
Well-twisted lines, and many trinkets moe, 
To find the fish within their wat’ry fort, 
If that the minde be not contented so, 
But wants those gifts that should the rest support.’”” 


We find two opinions ‘in these pages, and among the many just 
and descriptive passages contained in the first chapter of the vo- 
lume, with which every true angler must coincide. The one is, that 
even Sir Humphrey Davy, though he chose to despise ‘ Cockney 
fishermen, who fish for roach and dace in the Thames,” was by 
education and taste little better, after all that he has said in his 
Salmonia. We remember, that Christopher North denied that 
any invalid could either feel or write suitably on fly-fishing of trout 
and salmon ; yet, while suffering under bad health and depressed 
spirits, the great philosophic chemist acquired and compiled much 
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of his experience on the subject. We equally agree with the pre- 
sent authority, that no man who drives out to Denham, “ina light 
carriage and pair of horses,” to enjoy trout-fishing in a preserved 
stream, or who is carried into a boat on a Highlandman’ s back, to 
fish for salmon on Loch Maree, need aspire to such a distinction. 
Such a professor has neither the habits, the physical vigour, nor 
the exuberant spirits of the true angler. The other opinion is thus 
stated ; part of the illustration we must also quote :— 


‘* Delicate, nervous people—such fragile beings as, in country phrase, 
are said to be‘ all egg-shells——who conceive, and very truly, from some 
delightful papers in Blackwood by the ‘old man eloquent,’ that fly-fishing 
must be a most fascinating amusement, and who think that straightway 
they can enjoy it in all its charms, are for the most part wofully disap- 
pointed when they come to make the trial. Fly-fishing is indeed delight- 
ful, but not tothem. A poor whimsical thing—poor in Heaven’s best 
gift, mens sana in corpore sano—who 


‘Is everything by fits and nothing long,’ 


has persuaded himself that he would enjoy fly-fishing, and is determined 
to try the Wharfe, which he is informed affords good trout-fishing, the 
next time he visits Harrogate. Previous to leaving London, he provides 
himself with an excellent rod, and such lines, of hair and silk, as would 
make the mouth of an old angler water, who spins his own from no 
better material than the hairs of a cow’s tail. His flies, though showy and 
well enough made, are not the kind for a trout, although laid within an 
inch of his nose by ever so fine a hand. He supplied himself at a tackle- 
makers, who knowing little of fly- -fishing except for chub, provided his 
customer with a choice and extensive assortment of mathe. cockchafers, 
and bees, with various kinds of large flies, dressed on hooks large enough 
to hold any salmon in Tweed. 

‘“* Having thus supplied himself with the means, and qualified himself in 
the art of killing, by a diligent study of Walton, Venables, Barker, 
Bowlker, Williamson, Mackintosh, Bainbridge, Car rol, and others, who 
have treated of fly-fishing, he arrives at Harrogate about the middle of 
August, and in the course of a day or two proceeds to the Wharfe in the 
neighbourhood of Harewood, to make his first essay. Not wishing to 
appear as a novice, and thinking that his knowledge of the science may 
fairly place him on a par with any mere practical country fly-fisher, who 
has never read a book on the subject in his life, he asks no one’s advice, 
but in the fulness of his own wisdom, sets about putting his theory into 
practice—sometimes a rather difficult affair as well in fly-fishing as in 
ploughing by steam. Having reached the water, which happens to be 
small and fine, about ten in the morning, the sun shining bright and the 
sky clear, he very properly begins by adjusting his tackle. He puts his 
rod together, screws on his wheel, on which he winds the line in a very 
artist-like manner, leading the end of it through the rings on the rod. 
He now draws forth his book of flies, and after selecting a foot-length 
to which three likely flies are attached—to wit, for the stretcher a good, 
heavy, red-ended bee, to make the line carry well out ; for the lower drop- 
per a cockchafer, and for the upper, a very fine grey moth—he loops it 
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tu hisline. Being resolved not to attempt throwing far at first, he only 
lets about nine yards of line off, and waving his rod with a graceful turn 
of the arm, he meditates a throw; and now, away the lines goes !—No, not 
exactly yet; forthe bee has been so well counterfeited that it appears to 
have been attracted by the flower of the thistle to whose stalk it is sticking 
sofast. The bee is now disengaged from the thistle, but the moth shows 
a partiality for broad-cloth, and adheres most pertinaciously to the collar 
of the gentleman’s coat, which he is obliged to put off before he can free 
himseif from the annoying insect. But he has profited already from 
experience, and discovered that the surest mode of throwing out the line 
straight before you, is first to lay it on the ground straight behind, and 
then, taking your rod in both hands, and holding it directly over your 
right shoulder, deliver the flies right in front, by a sort of over-head 
stroke. After this fashiou does he make his first cast, and swash go the 
flies into the water, asif atrio of wild ducks had stooped there in full 
flight; and had there been a trout near, he most surely would have been 
killed—with fright. For an hour he continues his unsuccessful practice ; 
but consoles himself with the thought that he will have the more to take 
nextday. Next day comes, another after that, but still he has caught no 
trout, though he has lost many flies. On the fourth day it rains, and in 
the forlorn hope of filling his basket while the water is rising, he ventures, 
without umbrella, to brave a shower—but still without success; he 
catches nothing butacold. The same night he has his feet put in warm 
water, and takes a basin uf gruel when he goes to bed. How unlike 
the angler proper, who has the same day been fishing in the Tweed, be- 
tween Yairbridge and Melrose. He has caught four grilses, and as many 
dozen of trouts, from three in the afternoon till seven; and about eight 
o’clock, to save time and trouble, takes both dinner and supper at once; 
and afterwards enjoys, with Captain Clutterbuck, a bottle of wine, drinks 
three tumblers of toddy, smokes two cigars, and retires to bed about 
eleven, to rise, like a giant refreshed, at six the next morning.”—pp. 14 
—17. 


The second chapter of the Souvenir contains descriptive notices 
of the Thames, and its tributary streams. In honour of the 
«North Countree,” we here first extract certain introductory re- 
marks, which are all the better for the high authorities therein 
named. 


‘‘The author of ‘ Salmonia,’ some six or seven years ago, declared that 
the glory of fly-fishing had departed from many of tle streams of Scot- 
land; but Christopher North, a much higher authority, writing within 
this present year, gives to all anglers a comfortable assurance that, though 
there is what he, ‘ Christopher, and a Scotchman,’ calls first-rate angling, 
‘in few, if any, of the dear English lakes ;’ and though, with your own 
tackle, you may angle in Crummock water, ‘ with amorous ditties all a sum- 
mer’s day,’ and never get a rise; ’tis never so in the lochs of Scotland. 
‘ But all living creatures,’ he thus continues, ‘ are in a constant state of 
hunger in this favoured country ; so bait your hook with any thing edible 
—it matters not what—snail, spider, fly—and angle for what you may, you 
are sure to catch it—almost as certainly as the accent or the itch.’ In ad- 
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dition to this express testimony of one so well qualified to give an opinion 
on this subject, we shall just quote an account of the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
success, in little more than a mere en-passant whup at a couple of streams, 
the Meggat and the Fruid, when journeying, on a pleasant April day, from 
his own home on Yarrow to visit a few friends who pitched their tent, on 
a gipsying excursion, in the Fairy’s Cleugh, on the south-eastern borders of 
Lanarkshira We shall not attempt to injure, by translating, the Shep- 
herd’s delightful Doric, but quote his own words. ‘I could na ken how ye 
micht be fennin’ in the Tent for fish, so I thocht I might as weel tak a 
whup at the Meggat. How they lap! I filled my creel afore the dew melt; 
and as its out o’ the poor o’ ony man wi’ a heart to gie owre fishin’ in the 
Meggat durin’ a tak, I kent by the sun it was nine-hours ; and by that 
time I had filled a’ ma pouches, the braid o’ the tail 0’ some o’ them 
wrappin’ again ma elbows.’ The poet having over-ridden his horse, to 
make up for lost time, is obliged to wait till he gets second wind, and not 
to be idle, in the mean time, he tries another stream. ‘I just thocht I 
wad try the Fruid wi’ the flee, and put ona professor. The Fruid’s fu’ 
o’ sma’ troots, and I sune had a string. I could na hae had about me, at 
this time, ae way and ither, in ma several repositories, string and a’, less 
than thretty dizzen o’ troots.” Now this is angling indeed, and enough 
to tempt an elderly Benedict, who manages to kill two brace and a half in 
a week’s constant angling in the Colne, to desert house and home for a 
month’s angling in the Meggat and the Fruid. 

‘« The effect produced on the mind of the angling public by such papers, 
in Blackwood, as Christopher at the Lakes, Christopher in his Sporting 
Jacket, Loch Awe, and many others, imbued with a similar spirit, and 
bearing the impress uf the same master hand, is extremely questionable, 
so far as the general interests of society are regarded. They have unset- 
tled the minds of many. By akind of fascination, they have allured the 
elderly gentleman whose annual summer trip never extended beyond 
Margate, to venture on a long journey to attend the Windermere Regatta, 
trace the course of the Duddon, or ascend Skiddaw; instead of viewing 
Dogget’s coat and badge, rowed for on the Thames, wandering by the 
Regent’s Canal, or climbing Primrose-hill, to see Mr. Sadler’s balloon go 
up; and even tawyers may now be seen, during the long vacation, angling 
for trout on Loch Awe, who formerly confined themselves to trolling for 
pike—fresh water attorneys—in the river Lea.””—pp. 20—22. 


There is a great deal of truth in the criticism, jocularly severe, 
about the “old man eloquent,” and his papers in Blackwood, for 
having tempted sober people, who have walked in cork soles by 
the shady side of the Strand or Fleet Street, for the better part of 
their tae, to set out on a wild-goose chase to the hills and dales, 
in search of the picturesque, or to wile the finny tribes from their 
watery homes. 

But to come nearer Cockney-land, than the “‘ North Countree,”’ 
hear our author about the Lea and the Rye-house :— 

“ The extent of the water at the Rye-house is about a mile and a half, 
from the Black Pool to the Tumbling Bay, and is free to gentlemen fre- 
quenting the inn. The subscription to others is two guineas a year, or 
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half a crown for a day’s fishing. It contains most of the fish commonly 
taken in the Lea, such as bleak, gudgeons, roach, dace, chub, perch, and 
pike, and two or three trout are sometimes caught in a season. In one of 
the rooms of the inn are two drawings of trout taken in this water. One, 
which is tolerably well coloured, bears the artist’s name, W. Kilburn, 
1779, but no particulars as to weight ; the other, as we learn from an in- 
scription at the bottom, was ‘taken by W. Leverton, in Shepherd’s 
Water, the Rye, 4th June, 1803. Length 22 inches, weight 5 Ibs.’ The 
lucky angler, we believe, belonged to one of the London regiments of 
volunteers, and came down to the Rye-house to enjoy himself with a 
day’s fishing, instead of marching with his regiment to Wormwood Scrubs, 
to fire a feu-de-joie in honour of George the Third’s birth-day. ‘The 
parlours of two or three other ‘ Anglers’ inns,’ lower down the river, are 
also graced with drawings of large trout, weighing from five to eight 
pounds, which have been taken in the water belonging to the house which 
they ornament. None of them, however, appear to have been captured 
within the last or the present reign, but have been taken 
. ‘when George the Third was king.’ 

«Though at every ‘ Anglers’ inn’ apocryphal accounts are current of 
large trout—of five to eight pounds weight—being caught each season in 
the adjoining water, yet the fortunate angler who has performed the feat 
is never to be met with. A trout weighing seven pounds, was killed—by 
a blow from a mill-wheel—in the Lea, in the spring of 1834; and every 
innkeeper, from Hertford to Blackwall, is ready to swear that it was 
caught with a fly in his water. Old Tim Bates, of Waltham, who cer- 
tainly has the eyes of a lynx for seeing through water, declares that he 
frequently sees trout as long as your arm, and weighing at least a dozen 
pounds, playing about; but on such occasions he is, as he says, so un- 
lucky as to be always alone. Jn plain truth, the Lea is good for nothing 
as a trout-stream ; and though, during the season, in a course of twenty 
miles, three or four dozen may be taken, by the same number of anglers, 
who always try for a trout whenever they are informed where one lies; 
vet he who goes out to the Lea expressly for the sake of angling for 
trout, will be very likely to return disappointed, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred. The next time any gentleman succeeds in taking two ‘ brace’ 
of trouts in one day, no matter how small they may be, the proprietor of 
the water where they are caught ought to publish the fact in the 
Gazette. 

‘‘ In most of the subscription waters above mentionea, the subscriber is 
not allowed to fish in what manner he pleases, but is restricted in his use 
of line and spinning baits to particular months. ‘Trout, as has been ob- 
served, are seldom caught in the Lea, and barbel are not often taken above 
Broxbourn. The Lea, during the season, affords tolerably good trolling 
for jack ; and is well supplied with bleak, gudgeons, roach, dace, perch, 
and chub; and he who is fond of angling for such fish—inest sua gratia 
parvis—will scarcely find a better river. Indeed there is no river of its 
extent in the kingdom which contains a greater variety of the fish which 
are sought after by the angler. The salmon sometimes enters the Lea, 
and there are taken in it trout, pike, perch, barbel, carp, tench, roach, 
dace, chub, bream, bleak, minnows, loach, gudgeons, flounders, and eels. 
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Though the fish mostly caught are not of the first quality—of such, 
gudgeons being the best—yet the quantity is considerable. Seeing how 
assiduously this river is fished, without intermission all the year through, 
it is a matter of surprise that the fish should continue so numerous. It 
is, however, likely that a great number of them are not bred in the Lea, 
but enter it from the Thames. 

‘« To the indefatigable gudgeon and roach fishers of the Lea, we beg to 
commend the following stanza of an old ballad :— 

‘ You that fish for dace and roaches, 
Carps or tenches, bonus notches, 
Thou wast borne betweene two dishes, 
When the Friday sign was Fishes, 
Anglers’ yeares are made and spent 
All in Ember weekes and Lent. 
Break thy red about thy noddle, 
Throw thy wormes and flies by the pottle, 
Keepe thy corke to stop thy bottle; 
Make straight thy hooke, and be not afeard 
To shave his beard ; 
That, in case of started stitches, 
Hooke and line may mend thy breeches.’’’ *—pp. 49—54. 

We find a great deal of good judgment as well as sound infor- 
mation in relation to localities for angling, writers on the art, and 
directions for the student, in so far as these can be understood from 
the pages of a book. “ An evening at the Rye-house,” which, in 
form of dialogue, occupies the third chapter, in discussing a num- 
ber of general matters as well as individual scenes, familiar enough 
in the gentle art, is, we think, the dullest and worst managed por- 
tion of the volume. ‘There is a knack, not generally possessed, ne- 
cessary for descriptions and discussions so modelled, without which 
they seem heavy and tame. We must however admit, that not a 
few lessons and statements are here laid down, although a much 
shorter and a much more effective shape might have embraced 
them. We like particularly the following account, which bears in- 
dubitable marks of sage experience. 

‘‘ | have known some gentlemen who were seldom successful in taking 
many trout, though their assortment of flies was most extensive. The 
have wanted perseverance, and have wasted their time and lost their 
patience in fiddle-faddling and changing their flies, when they should have 
kept fishing on. I seldom change my flies after beginning to fish, in a 
stream which I am well acquainted with, though I may sometimes keep 
walking and throwing for two or three hours, and scarcely catching so 
many fish. I have, notwithstanding, continued using the same flies—be- 
cause I was satisfied I could put on none more likely—till I found the fish 
in a humour to feed; and have filled my creel, when others less perse- 
vering, but who had perhaps tried a dozen different flies, walked home 
with their creels toom. Ido not think it a good plan for an angler always 
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to be adding flies to a stock which he is not likely to use up for years. In 
looking over a large book of flies, belonging to a gentleman who prided 
himself on their number and variety, I have found’ many moth-eaten and 
not fit for use. An excellent fly-fisher of my acquaintance generally car- 
ries his whole stock in the two pockets of an old Scots’ Almanack, with 
two or three links of salmon flies between the leaves. There is 
one of his salmon flies which he shows as a trophy. It is rather 
a plain looking one, with a yellowish-brown coloured body, brown wings 
of a bittern’s feather, with a blood-red hackle for legs, and the link of a 
pepper and salt mixture, formed of five: black and five white horse-hairs. 
With this fly he killed, in one day, five salmon, the last of which weighed 
twenty-five pounds, the largest that he had ever taken with the fly. He 
landed this last salmon after a severe contest of upwards of an hour, during 
the whole of which the fish never skulked, but kept continually dashing 
about the pool where he was hooked, which was not more than eighty 
yards long, and was too shallow at its head to allow of his pushing 
up the stream; and the angler managed to keep his station to- 
wards the foot, to prevent his escape downwards. There is nothing 
like keeping a fish in constant exercise for speedily killing him. I 
have seen many a good fish lost by being trifled with—holding him 
lightly or allowing him more line than you can manage—when he 
contrives either to break the link or entangle the line, and escape. 
I never allow a salmon a slack line, and thus give him the benefit 
of a run, when he is almost certain to carry all away. Every good salmon- 
fisher has a tolerably correct notion what strain his tackle will bear, and 
holds his fish with a firm, though, when required, not unyielding hand, and 
keeps him constantly moving. ‘The combined effect of fear and viclent 
exertion produces, I am inclined to think, a sort of apoplexy, or fit of 
stupor, in the fish; and whenever he is suspected to be in such a state he 
ought to be landed as soon as possible, before he recovers. I have seena 
large trout quite stupid and exhausted when brought towards the shore, 
but, in consequence of not being quickly landed, recover his strength, and 
break away. The moment that an angler brings his fish towards the shore, 
he ought to be prepared to land him.”—pp. 93—95. 

To the foregoing, we add from the fourth chapter, which treats of 
“rods, hooks, and tackle,” something about artificial flies for fishing. 

“ Wherever fly-fishing is practised—in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, France, Germany, and America—it has been ascertained from ex- 
perience that the best flies are those which are not dressed professedly in 
imitation of any particular living insect. Red, black, and brown hackles ; 
and flies with wings of the bittern’s, mallard’s, partridge’s, woodcock s, 
grouse’s, bald-coat’s, martin’s, or blue-hen’s feathers, with dubbing of 
brown, yellow, or orange, occasionally blended, and hackles, red, brown, 
or black, under the wings, are the most useful flies that an angler can use, 
in day-light, on any stream, all the year through. For night-fishing, in 
lakes or in ‘ weils,’ as long still pools are called in the North, no fly is 
better than a white hackle. The directions given in books to beat the 
bushes by the side of the stream, to see what fly is on the water, and to 
open a fish’s stomach, to see what kind of a fly the fish has been feeding 
on, that the angler may put on a similar one or dress an imitation at the 
water side, are not deserving of the least attention, The angler, when he 
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goes out a fly-fishing, must be guided in his selection of flies by the state 
of the water—whether clear or dull, smooth or ruffled by a breeze; and 
also by the state of the weather, as it may be cloudy or bright. When 
the water is clear, and the day rather bright, small flies and hackles of a 
dark shade are most likely to prove successful, if used with a fine line and 
thrown by a delicate hand ; but when both water and weather are in such 
a state, it is only by fishing in the morning and evening that the angler 
can expect the fish to rise. His best time is then before eight in the 
morning and after six in the evening, from June to August. When the 
water, in such weather, is ruffled by a fresh breeze, larger hackle and flies, 
of the same colour, may be used. When the water is clearing, after rain, 
a red hackle, and a fly with the body of orange-coloured mohair, dappled 
wings of a mallard or pea-fowl’s feather, with a reddish-brown hackle 
under them, are likely to tempt trout, at any time of the day, from March 
to October. The old doctrine of a different assortment of flies for each 
month in the year is now deservedly exploded; for it is well known to 
practical anglers, who have never read a book upon the subject, and whose 
judgment is not biassed by groundless theories, that the flies with which 
they catch most fish in April will generally do them good service during 
the whole season. The names which are given to artificial flies are for the 
most part arbitrary, and afford no guide, with two or three exceptions, for 
distinguishing the fly meant. Where the materials for dressing a dozen 
flies are so very much alike that when they are finished there is so little 
difference in appearance, that one angler will give them one name, and 
another a different one, it is absurd to pretend to affix to each an indivi- 
dual appellation. The best mode of arranging the artificial flies used in 
angling is by considering them under two distinct classes :—I1st, hackles 
proper, or palmers as they are sometimes called, without wings; and, 2d, 
flies with wings. ‘The varieties of the first may be more particularly de- 
scribed from the materials forming the body and the colour of the hackle; 
and the latter, also, from tie materials forming the body, and from the 
colour of the wings. For simply indicating the kind of fly used, it is best 
to express it by the characteristic of colour. The old confused method of 
referring artificial flies to natural ones, to which they bear not the slightest 
resemblance, is scarcely attended to by practical anglers. Many an angler 
who can more justly pride himself upon the variety of his flies than upon 
the number of trout which he has taken, only knows them as they are 
labelled for him by the fly-maker; and seldom two anglers agree in the 
specific name of their flies—except two or three of the most common— 
unless they both happen to deal at the same shop.’’—pp. 110—112. 

We look upon the above account as excellent and complete evi- 
dence of the deep experience of the author. Seldom, in works on 
angling, does the reader find such practical truths—fanciful theories 
appearing far more wise and profound. It has ever been our own 
opinion that more depends upon the management of the fly than 
its colour or shape; and we have known a rustic cobbler, through 
all the kindly months, angle successfully, with only three sorts. 
To be sure, he chose the water and the hours that were most 
propitious to his sport. 

We have not found in the Angler’s Souvenir, any particular 
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directions respecting minnows as a dead bait ; and yet, if well 
managed, they are a most destructive lure to trout, and even to 
salmon. Many stick them on so many hooks, as totally to dis- 
figure the little fish, which makes them appear as nothing better 
than a bristled porcupine, to every land or water inhabitant. And 
then the cast-line is loaded with the unnecessary machinery of a 
somewhat complicated swivel—rank folly all. With one hook, clad 
with a tapering piece of lead, that grows thickest towards the curve 
of the hook, drawn with the appended gut into the belly of the 
minnow, from mouth to tail—the gut being then affixed to the line, 
this kind of bait may be most effectively employed, wherever water 
has any considerable depth, though stagnant and muddy, or main- 
tains a ripple. 

The fifth and last chapter contains ‘ practical directions,” in 
reference to a list of fish, chiefly caught in the lakes and streams 
of Britain. With what is said of the eel, we conclude our cita- 
tions. 


‘ Kels are not often angled for, though they are frequently caught when 
bottom-fishing with worms for trout, to the great annoyance of the angler, 
who generally makes short work of them by setting his foot on their tails, 
and directly cutting off their heads, to prevent them entangling his line. 
Fine fresh-water eels, stewed or potted, form a very savoury dish; and the 
best way to catch them is by laying night lines. ‘There is no great art 
required to make or lay a night-line. ‘The line may be any kind of cord 
or twine which may be judged strong enough, and from twelve to forty 
yards along, according to the breadth of the water in which you intend to 
lay it. Each hook may be whipped to half a yard of Dutch twine, and 
fastened to the line bya draw knot about three feet apart. Bait the hooks 
with what you please—minnows, dace, gudgeons, frogs, snails, or pieces 
of lamprey, though nothing is better than common lob-worms—and to one 
end of the line fasten a brick. Either from a boat, or by wading or 
throwing, lay the brick as far into the river as the line will reach, and 
extend your line across the stream in a slanting direction. If you are 
apprehensive of having your lines stolen, fasten a brick or a stone to the 
other end of the line, and throw it into the water near the bank, so that 
the line may be kept extended. Next morning your line is to be reached 
by means of drag-hooks, and though large eels will sometimes drag it a 
short distance, yet, if not stolen, you will always find it near to where you 
laid it the night before. When the eels have gorged the hooks, or are 
entangled in the line, cut their heads off, and clear your line when you 
have leisure. 

‘« The generation of eels has long been a subject of speculation with 
physiologists and naturalists, and, notwithstanding all the observations and 
enquiries which have been made upon the subject, the question is still in- 
volved in obscurity. Good old father Walton was inclined to think that 
they might be bred ‘ either of dew, or out of the corruption of the earth,’ 
and this opinion he thinks more probable, seeing that goslings were pro- 
duced from the rotten planks of a ship or hatched from the leaves of trees» 
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This opinion of the generation of eels and Barnacle geese has, however, 
been long abandoned. Sir Everard Home, after many dissections, believed 
eels to be hermaphrodite; and Mr. Jesse, in the first series of his ‘ Glean- 
ings, after citing several authorities to prove that eels are viviparous, thus 
concludes :—‘ It is, I think, now sufficiently evident that eels are vivi- 
parous, though in what way they are generated we are still ignorant.’ In 
the second series, however, he declares that he has had reason to alter this 
opinion, and that he now believes eels to be oviparous. Though we are 
inclined to concur in this belief, we by no means consider the testimony 
of the gardener, who is ready to make oath that he caught an eel full of 
roe, nor the observations of Mr. Yarrell, published in the second series of 
the ‘ Gleanings,’ as decisive of the fact. The young fry of eels com- 
monly make their appearance at Kingston, in their progress up the Thames, 
about the Ist of May, though they are sometimes seen about ‘l'wicken- 
ham, a fortnight earlier. The sum of Mr. Yarrell’s observations is, that 
from November to the middle of March he observed no increase in what 
he decides to be the ovaria of eels ; and that after the 15th of April he 
found the roes shed ; but this certainly can never be admitted as conclusive 
evidence that eels are oviparous, more especially if we attend to the fact 
of young eels appearing in considerable numbers at the very time that he 
concludes the old ones have spawned. In our apprehension, Mr. Yarrell 
has just left the question respecting eels being oviparous or viviparous, as 
he found it; and, even granting that they are oviparous, his observations 
suggest another question which is no less deserving the attention of the 
naturalist, but which both he and Mr. Jesse seem most strangely to have 
overlooked. It is this:—if eels, according to Mr. Yarrell’s observations, 
spawn about the middle of April, and since it is a fact that the young fry 
of eels appear about that time, do the ova become quickened immediately 
on exclusion, or do they not produce young eels till the expiration of a 
year? A person apt to draw hasty conclusions would be very likely to 
infer that the young eels are produced alive, from the fact of their appear- 
ing at the very time that the old ones are supposed to have spawned, with- 
out any intervening time being allowed for the quickening of the ova after 
exclusion. Mr. Yarrell’s observations on the presumed ‘ spawning’ of 
eels, without his saying a word about the time required to quicken the ova, 
rather tend to support than to weaken such an inference. It may be said 
—nothing is more easy than to say—that the young eels which appear in 
the spring may burst from the ova in January, or perhaps may have been 
quickened towards the conclusion of the preceding year. ‘They may, or 
they may not; and we therefore consider that Mr. Yarrell’s observations 
have left the question concerning the generation of eels just where he 
found it, even if he has been able to distinguish milts from roes ;—in ascer-* 
taining which, judging from his observations, he seems to have found no 
difficulty, although so eminent a comparative anatomist as Sir Everard 
Home, appears to have been unable to perceive such decisive sexual dis- 
tinctions, since, after frequent examination, he was of opinion that eels 
were hermaphrodite. ‘The ‘ eel’s nest’ is still to be found, and we hope 
that the next enquirer will prove more successful in his investigations.” — 


pp. 185—189. . 
In a review of one of the series of Mr. Jesse’s charming work, 
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we took occasion to state some striking facts connected with the 
habits of the eel. But not to repeat these, nor at present concern 
ourselves with the natural history of this peculiar inhabitant of the 
waters, we object to the author’s directions as to the best manner 
of catching this fish, that is, as he says, by laying night lines. Oh! 
this is a cruel and tasteless practice. Think of the creature 
all night writhing through excruciating pain, whilst the line-layer 
is softly asleep! But as to the fact—by far the deadliest and 
speediest method of catching eels, with which we are acquainted, 
is by what in Scotland is called the Sap, which however can only 
succeed after a “‘ spate” or heavy fall of rain, sufficient to render 
the streams ‘ gumley ;” yet as the poor worms, employed in the 
operation, come in for the protracted martyrdom, we would con- 
fine any general system of eel-fishing to the caterers for Billings- 
gate market; nor will we enter upon a description of the deadly 
Sap. 

We now take leave of the * Angler’s Souvenir,” acknowledging 
the high delight which it has communicated to us, and the many 
warm remembrances which it has called up, especially of auld 
Caledonia ; nor can we do less than again repeat, that the author's 
pen, Mr. Topham’s pencil, and Mr. Beckwith’s burine, have com- 
bined to render it a valuable and an exquisitely beautiful volume. 





_—— 
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Art. IIIl.—A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States of 
America: including also an Account of Banks, Manufactures, 
4nd Internal Trade and Improvements: together with that of the 
Revenues and Expenditures of the general Government: accom- 


panied with numerous Tables. By Timotny Pirxin. New Haven: 
Durrie aud Peck. 1835. 


Tuts elaborate work forms a valuable contribution to commercial 
literature ; and to every mercantile nation in the world, offers im- 
portant views and facts, whether as regards their domestic policy, 
or their intercourse with other states, especially those of America. 
The volume is called a new edition of a publication that has gone 
through several impressions before; but when it is mentioned that 
the last appeared in 1817, just after Europe had emerged from a 
long and unexampled war—a war in which the United States latterly 
became involved—it is quite clear that there must be grounds and 
matter sufficiently abundant since that period, for the enlargement 
and correction of the work on a very extensive scale—so extensive, 
indeed, as to confer upon it the character and the value of an 
entirely new performance. [Tor, besides the prodigious vigour and 
enterprize of an enlightened, young, and healthy nation, whose re- 
sources both moral and physical are immense, America, since the 
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period nained, has been salutarily impelled to look more to her 
own internal means and strength, on account of the European 
states having returned to their old commercial and colonial systems. 
During the wars that continued in Europe from 1793, with little 
interruption, down to 1815, a great portion of the trade of the 
world was thrown into the hands of the Americans. The vast 
superiority of the naval force of England rendered the intercourse of 
the European nations with their colonies extremely difficult. 
The rich productions of the French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies, 
could only find their way to Europe under a neutral flag, and the 
local situation of the United States, naturally threw the carrying 
trade much into their power. But when general peace returned, 
this round-about order of things was done away with, and the 
more permanent resources belonging to internal and domestic 
strength have had scope and encouragement. In the meantime 
the population of the United States has nearly doubled, since the 
close of the great European war—resources, wealth, and population 
advancing at an equal rate. But the general peace among the 
great nations of the world, that has now for many years existed, 
has afforded to American enterprize and maritime skill, power, and 
habits, a field of commerce hardly to be excelled or equalled in the 
history of nations. It therefore becomes not only a vast subject 
of inquiry, but one of paramount interest, when an author under- 
takes to give such an extensive and minute “ view” as is an- 
nounced and promised in the title-page of the present work. 
Without, however, having the means of trying particularly the 
accuracy of Mr. Pitkin, there can be no question that his work 
bears the most manifest proofs of great research, care, and fidelity, 
all which are happily and the more deeply impressed upon the 
reader, by the plain and modest manner of every statement or 
conjecture. 

Of a work extending to six hundred pages, strictly of a statis- 
tical and commercial character, and abounding with very nu- 
merous tables of figures, it will not be expected that we should at- 
tempt any particular analysis. Not but that a popular view might 
be taken of its contents, which would be as attractive as any index 
or history, whereby the advancement of our race in civilization 
and happiness might be shown. But a much easier, and, (for the 
purpose of impressing sufficiently upon the minds of our readers, 
the value and the interest belonging to such works as the present), 
satisfactory office shall be ours, when we merely select one or two 
departments of the subject of Mr. Pitkin’s book, as specimens of 
its importance and information. 

The United States, which, since the acquisition of Louisiana 
and the Floridas, embrace a territory nearly as large as all 

‘urope, have most extensive and exhaustless sources of inde- 
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° 
pendence, derived from agriculture and manufactures, the forest, 
and the sea. We shall first extract some particulars as to the 
products of the sea, confining ourselves entirely to the whale 
fishery. 

This fishery first attracted the attention of the Americans in 
1690, and commenced at the island of Nantucket, in boats from 
the shore. For many years, the adventures of these islanders were 
confined to the American coast; but as the whales grew scarce 
there, they extended their enterprize to the western islands, to the 
Brazils, and at length to the northern and southern seas. The 
spermaceti whale fishery increased at a wonderful rate. The pe- 
culiar mode of paying seamen, viz. by giving each a share in the 
profits of the enterprize, which is now the system also in England, 
and making the gain or loss of each man depend on his activity, led 
to a spirit of enterprize and habits of hardihood never surpassed 
by seamen of any other nation. During the war of the revolution, 
the whale fishery was destroyed ; it afterwards recovered by de- 
grees, and it is believed, amounts now to more than that carried on 
by all other nations. The author states, that from the best 
accounts obtained, the whole vessels engaged in the American 
whale fisheries in the winter of 1834, amounted to four hundred 
and thirty-four; of which, about three hundred and eighty-four 
were ships, and fifty barks and brigs. 

« About one half of the common whale oil, finds a market in Europe, 
one quarter in the West Indies and South America, and the other quarter 
in the United States. 

* Nearly the whole of the spermaceti oil, is consumed in this country ; 
from one quarter to one third being used in the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactories; and in this indirect way, one branch of domestic industry is 
materially benefitted by another. 

« And we cannot but observe in this place, that the temperance now 
practised, on board most of these whale ships, contributes, in no small 
dégree, to the success of these long and hazardous voyages. We are 
happy to be able to state, that, in April, 1834, no less than one hundred 
and sixty-eight of the whale ships of New Bedford, were, what are called 
temperance ships, furnishing nv spirituous liquors, except for the medi- 
cine chest. 

‘Great Britain formerly gave a high bounty on vessels, employed in 
the whale fishery; but this bounty ceased in 1824. A duty, however, 
on foreign oil, is still continued, amounting, in the case of spermaceti 
oil, to a prohibition. 

“The South Sea fishery was not prosecuted by the British, until 
about the commencement of the American Revolutionary war. Since 
1814, this fishery has declined, in that country—the greatest number 
of ships engaged in it, in any one year, from 1814 to 1824, when the 
bounty ceased, was sixty-eight, tonnage, nineteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five, and employing one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven men; and in 1830, only thirty-one ships, with a 
tonnage of ten thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven, and nine 
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hundred and thirty-seven men; and these ships were from the port of 
London. 

‘“ The principal whale fishery, from Great Britain, is to Davis’ Straits. 
In 1829, the number of ships in the northern fishery was eighty nine, 
with twenty eight thousand eight hundred and twelve tons. In 1830, 
ninety one were fitted out for this fishery, forty-one from England, and 
fifty from Scotland—of the former, thirty three were from Hull; and 
of the latter, nine were from Dundee, five from Kirkcaldy, seven from 
Leith, and thirteen from Peterhead. This was an unfortunate year for 
the British whale fishery—of the eighty-seven ships which went to 
Davis’ Straits, from 18 to 22 per cent. were totally lost, twenty-four 
returned glean, as Mr. M‘Culloch affirms, or without a single fish, and 
the others, without a full cargo. 

“It will be noticed, that the whole number of British vessels employed 
in the whale fishery, in 1830, was only one hundred and twenty one, 
being sixty less than was employed from New Bedford alone, on the Ist 
of January, 1834.”’—pp. 45, 46. 


In the chapter which treats of the produce of agriculture, which 
has been the principal employment of the inhabitants of North 
America—because nothing promises to the first emigrants, or those 
who continue to flock thither, such immediate and permanent advan- 
tages as the cultivation of the new lands which are there to be 
found in such immense tracts—we learn that the surplus produce 
came to be great, and now constitutes much the largest portion of 
the domestic exports of the country. Need we specify more than 
tobacco and cotton? But in illustration of wonderful produce, and 
still farther of the national, intellectual, and moral character, the 
following statement is astonishing. 


“The distillation of grain, until lately, has increased in the United 
States. In 1801, the quantity of spirits distilled from grain and fruit, 
was estimated, at ten millions of gallons. By the returns of the mar- 
shalls, containing an account of the manufactures of the United States 
in 1810, it appears, that the quantity distilled from grain and fruit, du- 
ring that year, exceeded twenty millions of gallons. Much the greatest 
part of this, probably about three quarters, was from grain. It is calcu- 
lated, that a bushel of rye or corn, will produce from two and a half to 
three gallons of spirits. In 1810, therefore, between five and six mil- 
lions of bushels of rye and corn must have been made into spirits. In 
Pensylvania alone, in that year, there were three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-four distilleries, producing no less than six millions five hun- 
dred and fifty-two thousand two hundred and eighty-four gallons of 
spirits, principally from grain. 

“The whole, or nearly the whole of this, was consumed in the United 
States. When we add to this, the quantity then distilled in this country 
from molasses, and that which was imported and consumed here, we find, 
that the annual consumption of spirits in the United States, at that time, 
was no less than about thirty-one millions seven hundred and twenty-five 
thousand four hundred and seventeen gallons.” —p. 103. 


The author states that he has no means of ascertaining, with 
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any degree of accuracy, the quantity of spirits distilled in the 
United States, either from foreign or domestic materials, since 
1810, but that there can be no doubt of a great decrease in the con- 
sumption of them. The evils of intemperance 


‘‘ Had become so great, not merely to individuals, but to society in 
general, as to suggest entire abstinence, as the only certain means of 
ultimately preventing them. 


“Influential individuals, in different parts of the United States, there- 
fore, have set the example, and numerous associations have been 
formed, composed of hundreds of thousands of persons, upon the plan 
of abstaining from the use of ardent spirits, except as a medicine. 

“The appalling facts, brought to light by enquiries, made, in conse- 
quence of these associations, have given a decided tone to public opinion, 
in favour of the principles adopted by them. These enquiries have 
demonstrated, that the evils of intemperance had affected, not merely 
the lives, and happiness of individuals, but the morals, interests, and 
happiness of the community at large, to a greater extent, than any one 
ever had, or could before, have imagined—that not only thousands, but 
tens of thousands in the United States, had, every year, become the 
victims of intemperance ; but that about three quarters of all the crimes, 
and all the pauperism of the country, had been occasioned by it. The 
success, which has attended these humane and patriotic exertions, has 
been unparalleled; and permits us to hope, that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when this slow, but sure poison will, like other poisons, be no 
longer used in the United States, but in consequence of the prescription 
of physicians.”—p. 104. 

The last subject to be attended to by us, falls within the chapter 
which treats of canals and rail-roads. No human efforts and works 
furnish better indications of the internal prosperity of a great terri- 
tory, than the number and condition of the means of communica- 
tion, whereby its commerce and social intercourse can be most 
easily upheld and promoted. 

Prior to the separation of the United States from the parent 
country, they had little inducement to undertake such great inter- 
nal improvements ; during the revolutionary war they had not the 
means; and owing to their peculiar situation and employment during 
the long succeeding wars in Europe, such improvements were less 
necessary than since general peace has been restored, according to 
the view already taken in our preliminary remarks. But the ex- 
perience of the war of independence, and the vast expansion of 
American population, have suggested the importance and necessity 
of internal means of intercourse, and since the close of the Euro- 
pean war, the Americans have surpassed any other nation, during 
the same or an equal space of time, in works of the kind now re- 
ferred to. Itis also worthy of remark, that most of the canals on 
the continent of Europe, have been constructed at the expense of 
government, and in England, chiefly at the expense of individuals ; 
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while in the United States they are said to have been made by 
states and individuals, aided occasionally by the general govern- 
ment. 

The author informs us, that the principal objects—and they are 
great ones—in locating canals in his country, have been, first, to 
make a safe water inland communication along the Atlantic border, 
in case of a war with any nation whose maritime force might ex- 
ceed that of the United States ; secondly, to connect the waters of 
the west with those of the east, and thereby facilitate the inter- 
course between these two distant sections of the country. But 
before speaking of these great undertakings, let us for a moment 
contemplate the extent and magnitude of their navigable waters, 
which have existed long before human arts could render them sub- 
servient to man’s use. We mention merely the valley of the Mis- 
sissipp!, which is watered by rivers, some of which, only of the third 
rate, extend a thougand miles, and is also indented by lakes, whose 
magnitude entitles them to the appellation of inland seas. 

The number of steam-boats on the western rivers, January Ist, 
1834, were, as stated by the author, about two hundred and 
thirty, measuring thirty-nine thousand tons. The number of 
flat-bottom and keel boats has been calculated at four thousand, 
with a tonnage amounting to one hundred and sixty thousand 
—making the whole tonnage on the western waters, about two 
hundred thousand. Jt is added, that in autumn, 1854, the num- 
ber of American steam-boats on Lake Erie was thirty-one, aver- 
aging a tonnage of three hundred and forty-three each, and 
the number of schooners two hundred and thirty-four, averaging 
eighty-five tons, and three brigs, with an average tonnage of two 
hundred and fifteen— making the whole tonnage of the west, exclu- 
sive of that of canal-boats, about two hundred and thirty thousand. 


‘¢ The benefits of steam navigation on the western rivers, can only be 
duly appreciated by considering, that on the Mississippi, and twenty- 
two of its tributary streams, more than eight thousand miles are traversed 
by boats propelled by steam. 

“If any thing could strike the traveller with greater surprise, or could 
more interest the political economist, than to witness these self moving 
machines, traversing in every direction the numerous rivers which 
extend their winding courses through this immense country, it would 
be the number and size of the villages, towns, and cities, which, as if by 
magic, have at once sprung up along their banks, and upon the shores 
of the lakes, with which the country for so many hundreds of miles is 
indented. Of these Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville on 
the Ohio, and St. Louis on the Mississippi, as well as some others situated 
on the canals, and along the lake shores, should receive at least a passing 
notice. 

“The city of Pittsburg, situated at the head waters of the Ohio, is 
well known to be the manufacturing emporium of the west. Its popu- 
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lation in 1820, was seven thousand two hundred and forty-eight, in 
1830, twelve thousand five hundred and sixty eight, and in 1834, with 
its suburbs, Alleghany town, Birmingham, &c. was supposed to be thirty 
thousand. In December, 1834, while we are writing, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette informs us, that there were in that city, sixteen ‘ founderies‘and 
engine factories’ of the largest denomination, besides numerous others 
of less magnitude—nine ‘ rolling mills,’ cutting two tons of nails, and 
rolling eight tons of iron per day—six ‘cotton factories,’ having twenty 
thousand spindles and one hundred and sixteen power looms—six 
extensive ‘white lead factories’—six ‘steam saw mills’—four ‘steam 
grist mills ’—five extensive ‘breweries’—ten extensive ‘ glass works,’ 
and upwards of ‘ one hundred steam engines in full operation,’ besides 
‘innumerable establishments for ploughs, timber, wheels, screws of all 
kinds, butts, brass work of every description, locks,’ &c. &c. 

“The city of Detroit is situated on the strait, as the name imports, 
between lakes Erie and Huron, and was settled by the French soon after 
they traversed these inland waters of North America, It fell within 
the limits of the United States, as settled by the peace of 1783. Its 
population in 1830, was two thousand two hundred and twenty-two, and 
has doubtless greatly increased since that period; and its location is 
favourable to its being a large inland commercial place. In 1834, it 
owned thirteen ‘steam boats, one brig, thirty-three schooners and thirty- 
five sloops, with an aggregate tonnage of four thousand nine hundred 
and thirteen, 

*‘ Chicago, in Illinois, situated nearly at the head of lake Michigan, 
is destined, no doubt, to be an important commercial port, on that lake. 
From the opening of the navigation, in the spring of 1834, to September 
30th of the same year, no less than one hundred and eighty vessels, with 
cargoes, entered this port ; and some of them were from the south shore 
of lake Ontario—one commercial house, at Oswego, had, in the summer 
and fall of that year, five vessels, employed in the trade between that 
port and Chicago, a distance of about twelve hundred miles, carrying 
salt, iron, and other articles, wanted along the Illinois, and the upper 
valley of the Mississippi. These vessels passed from lake Ontario to 
Erie, through the Welland canal. 

‘‘This interior trade will increase with the population, and will, ere 
long, require a ship canal round the falls of Niagara on the American 
side; and probably, from Utica to Oswego.’’—pp. 537—541. 

To secure the advantages of this great and growing trade of the 
west, was one of the principal objects of some of the canals, already 
completed or in progress. But there are other works of the kind 
in the United States. In 1825, the State of New York had com- 
pleted her grand canal, connecting the waters of the Hudson with 
the Lake Erie. 


“It has been a question, who was the first projector of this splendid 
work—for splendid, indeed, it may be justly called, when it is con- 
sidered, that it is the longest canal in the world, and for one of its 
length, constructed in the shortest period. No canal in the empire 
of China, unconnected with rivers, it is believed, is of equal length. 
That of Languedoc, in France, is only one hundred and forty-eight 
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miles long, and was fourteen years in building, although done in the 

reign of the celebrated Louis XIV.; while the Erie canal is, in length, 

three hundred and sixty-three miles, and was constructed in about eight 
ears. 

* “ Indeed, the whole length of all the principal canals, in France, the 

Briane, Languedoc, Orleans, Centre and Saint Quintin, is only three 

hundred and thirty miles and a half.”—p. 542. 


In 1810, commissioners were appointed to prosecute a plan of 
this great canal, according to certain surveys. ‘The commissioners 
appiied to Congress for aid, but they were met with sneers and 
ridicule from some, and incredulity from others. They then re- 
commended the prosecution of the work at the instance of New 
York alone, and after estimating the probable expense, they ven- 
tured to predict the amount of tolls, which the state might soon 
realize, which prediction did not fail of being verified in the short 
period of eight years. In 1817, a canal connecting the waters of 
Lake Champlain with the Erie canal, nine miles from Albany, a 
distance of sixty-three miles, was commenced and finished in 
1823. It is declared by the author, that the value of the whole 
domestic exports of the United States in 1833, was only about five 
and a half times greater than the value of articles brought down 
these canals, and that if the value of cotton is deducted, it would 
not equal three times this amount. It is also worthy of remark— 


‘‘That the quantity of boards and scantling which came down, was 
more than one hundred millions of feet; exceeding by twenty-four mil- 
lions the whole quantity of the same articles exported from the United 
States for the same period—and that the number of barrels of flour which 
came down, was nine hundred and twenty-three thousand two hundred 
and sixty-one—the bushels of wheat nine hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand five hundred and seven, which would make one hundred and eighty- 
four thousand five hundred and six barrels of flour; and that the quan- 
tity of flour by these canals, therefore, exceeded the whole quantity ex- 
ported the same year, about one hundred and forty-six barrels. The 
tons of merchandise, &c. which went up the canals in 1833, was about 
one hundred and seven thousand. 

‘If the reader should not be surprised at the extent and value of the 
internal commerce, which these facts disclose, we think he cannot fail 
to be so, when he is informed, that the actual number of boats on these 
canals, is two thousand three hundred and twenty-eight, giving em- 
ployment to about eleven thousand men and boys; being but little less 
than one sixth of the whole number employed in the foreign and coasting 
trade of the United States, in 1830; and is but seventeen hundred 
short of the number engaged in the navigation of the State of New York. 

“It is well known, that the greatest part of the money employed in 
the construction of these canals, was procured on loan by the State, on 
a long credit. The amount thus obtained, was not far from eight mil- 
lions, at five and six per cent. about half of which was not redeemable 
until 1837, and the other half not until 1815.”—pp. 545, 546. 
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Without enumerating the many other canals belonging to the 
State of New York, it may be sufficient for our purpose to cite, 
that they, in 1833, extended in length to five hundred and thirty- 
five miles, and that others are in a forward condition. What then 
must be the benefits of communicationin the United States, obtained 
by water artificially commanded? The following accounts will en- 
large our ideas on the subject :— 

‘In South Carolina, the Santee and Cooper rivers have been united 
by a canal of twenty-two miles in length, at an expense of 650,667 dollars, 
and which has added to the commerce of Charleston. In Georgia, the 
Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha canal, has been completed, being 
in length sixty-six miles. We have not learnt the expense of its con- 
struction, or the business done upon it. From its length, and pre- 
suming it to’be built of the usual size, it must have cost a million of 
dollars. 

“'The spirit for canal and rail road improvements has crossed the 
Alleghany; and the canals of the State of Ohio may well claim the 
attention of the economist, as well as the traveller. Nearly four hun- 
dred miles of artificial inland navigation have been completed through 
a country, a little more than forty years ago a perfect wilderness. 

‘The Ohio canal unites Lake Erie with the Ohio river, extending 
from Cleveland to Portsmouth, and (including its feeder) is three hun- 
dred and twenty-four miles in length. It runs nearly through the centre 
of the state; was commenced in July, 1825, and finished in October, 
1832. The Miami canal, situate in the west part of the state, extends 
from the town of Dayton to the city of Cincinnati, a distance of about 
sixty-five miles; and has lately been connected with the river Ohio, by 
a lockage of about one hundred and ten feet. 

“To aid in the construction of these canals, Congress made liberal 
grants of land. Most of the necessary funds, however, were procured 
on the credit of the state, payable at distant periods. 

‘Among the canals at the west, that round the falls of the Ohio, 
called ‘ Louisville and Portland canal.’ though only about two miles in 
length, ought not to pass unnoticed. It is calculated to admit the pas- 
sage of the largest steam boats on the western waters. Its top water 
line is two hundred feet, its bottom fifty feet, and its depth varies from 
four to forty-two feet—its sides are sloping and paved with stone, and 
it has over it a beautiful stone bridge, between Louisville and Port- 
land. Its locks consist of a guard lock and three lift locks; the former 
is one hundred and ninety feet long in the clear, forty-two feet high, 
and fifty feet wide ; the latter each one hundred and eighty-five feet long 
in the clear, fifty in width, and twenty high, all based on solid rock— 
and the stone masonry in these locks is suppused to equal that of thirty 
commom Iccks on the Erie canal. These locks, and especially the guard 
lock, are larger than any in the United States, and we believe in Europe, 
with the exception of those on the canal lately constructed from Amster- 
= to the Helder, which admits the largest East Indiamen to the former 
place. 

“From the best estimate we have been able to make, the number of 
miles of canal, in the United States, completed on the first of January, 
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1835, and which would not long after be completed, is about two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty seven, and their cost about 64,573,099 dollars. It 
will be observed, that, in this estimate we include the Chenango canal, in 
the State of New York, the Wabash and Erie canal, and the Sandy and 
Beaver; these having been previously commenced under circumstances 
which seem to ensure their completion in a reasonable time, and at an 
expense of about 5,700,000 dollars.”—pp. 561, 562, 564. 


Rail-roads, as elsewhere, for general trade, have lately become 
fashionable in the United States, and now compete with canals ; 
such, indeed, has been the rage for this kind of improvement, that 
between one and two hundred private companies have been incor- 
porated for this object, in that country. These means of convey- 
ance, which were on the first of January, 1835, or soon after would 
be completed, are in length, estimated altogether, about sixteen hun- 
dred miles ; so that when taking into account the canals and rail- 
roads of the United States, not only have we a magnificent view of 
that mighty country, in respect of the enterprize and rapid ad- 
vancement of the people, but the two principal objects contem- 
plated originally in making these improvements, have in a great 
measure been accomplished. [From the work before us it appears, 
that a safe internal water communication, along or near the At- 
lantic sea-board, has been completed, and the eastern and western 
waterg have been connected from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and 
from ‘the Delaware to the Ohio, besides very many other inter- 
sections and branches; and during the progress of these vast works, 
a national debt of 120,000,000 dollars has been paid off. But, that 
our readers may have some conception of rail-road making in 
America, we conclude with quoting— , | 


“In crossing the Alleghany, the Pennsylvanians had to encounter dif- 
ficulties, apparently insurmountable, as the New Yorkers had, in passing 
the rocky ridge at Lockport. The portage rail way across the Alleghany 
mountains, is certainly one of the boldest works of the kind undertaken 
and completed, in this or any other country. It is thirty-six miles in 
length; and in this distance, overcomes a rise and fall of two thousand 
five hundred and seventy feet; and in one part of it has a tunnel of nine 
hundred feet cut through a solid rock; it has ten stationary steam engines 
and ten inclined planes, five on each side of the mountain; and the ropes 
alone, necessary on these inclined planes, would reach more than eleven 
miles, and their expense has been more than twenty thousand dollars— 
and what is still more singular, a rigger’s loft has been erected for these 
ropes, on the summit of the mountain, where riggers are employed, at an 
annual expense of more than sixteen hundred dollars. The whole ex- 
pense of this stupendous work, will be about 1,750,000 dollars. 

‘The enterprising citizens of Baltimore, in 1826, perceiving that, in 
consequence of steam navigation on the western waters, and the exer- 
tions of other states, they were losing the trade ‘of the west, began se- 
riously to consider of some mode of recovering it. A communication with 
the Ohio, by a canal, was first contemplated. But the report of the 
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engineers sent out by the government of the United States, by which 
the cost of such a canal was estimated at more than twenty two millions 
of dollars, induced them to substitute a rail road; and for this purpose, 
in February, 1827, they obtained acts of incorporation from Maryland 
and Virginia. ‘The company was authorized to strike the Ohio river, 
at any place, between Pittsburgh and the mouth of the Little Kana- 
way. The distance to Pittsburgh was about three hundred and thirty 
miles. 

“This was the most extensive, and we may add, the boldest project 
of the kind ever undertaken, by any government or by individuals. 
The road contemplated, was about four times the length of any similar 
one in Europe, and over ground much higher, and more difficult, than 
any other before occupied for such a road. But neither the boldness of 
the plan, nor the difficulties attending its execution, prevented an imme- 
diate subscription to the amount of 4,000,000 dollars, towards carrying it 
into effect—the state of Maryland and the city of Baltimore, each fur- 
nishing 500,000 dollars of this sum, and individuals the remainder. 

‘‘On the first of December, 1834, the road was finished to Harper's 
ferry, so as to admit the passage of cars to that place, a distance of about 
eighty two miles, and at an expense of towards three millions of 
dollars. At Harper’s ferry, this road meets with another rail road 
from that place to Winchester, in Virginia, which is now in progress 
—from Winchester, it is calculated that a road will be continued to 
the Ohio, either at Parkensburgh, by crossing the mountains from. Win- 
chester, or by ascending the valley of the Shenandoah, to Stauntdii, and 
then to Jennings gap, and the white sulphur springs, to Guyandotte,”— 
pp. 568—570. 





Art. IV. 

1. The Parricide. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.”’ 3 vols. Hookman. 

2. Patricians and Plebeians. By the Author of ‘‘ Old Maids.” 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

3. Gilbert Gurney. By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 3 vols. 
Whittaker. 

4. Japhet in Search of a Father. By the Author of “ Jacob Faithful.” 
3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 

5. Agnes de Mansfeldt. By T.C.Gratran. Author of “ Highways 
and Byways,” &c. 3vols. Saunders and Otley. 

6. Rienzi; the Last of the Tribunes. By the Author of “ Eugene 
Aram.” Saunders and Otley. 


Like most of our brother-reviewers we must mark the present 
winter as one distinguished by its harvest of novels. Not only are 
the candidates in the fields of fiction uncommonly numerous, but 
several individuals among them are prodigiously prolific. The conse- 
quences are as might be expected; there is a remarkable medio- 
crity to be observed about the greatest number of them, and an 
extreme dilution of a few good elements in others ; some again are 
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excellent, but others, in the effort to render them amazingly power- 
ful and original, are merely extravagantly unnatural. In the 
goodly list named above, we have found specimens of this medio- 
crity, of this extravagance, and of this excellence. 

It seems to us, however, according to the rate at which novels 
have lately been published, that unless some great reformer or 
originalist shall, establish a new school, or unless some new prin- 
ciple of concoction be employed, by which the appetite for fresh 
stimulants may be satisfied, novel readers must soon become 
insensible to the charms of fiction, by being literally sickened 
by the same sort of crude and also no unfrequently over-ex- 
quisite distillation, that has lately inundated the nation. There 
is, without doubt, a great and laudable anxiety evinced by 
several of the candidates in this walk of. literature, to strike out 
new lights, if not to found new schools, by which mankind and 
the world of life may be more effectively shown in motion and 
action, than they have ever before been. And to compass this 
purpose, it has not generally been so much attempted to describe 
man or the world, as different from what they have before been 
drawn, as to select such new situations and circumstances as may 
give the greatest and most arresting effect to nature. Accord- 
ingly we have, besides tales of a domestic order, and others purely 
of the old-fashioned romance-school, those that are called fashion- 
able novels, and others again, that are honoured with the dignified 
title of historical. But not unfrequently, as in the case of ‘ The 
Parricide,” there is an effort to astonish by a profound insight into 
human motives, or by embodying in a tale, psychological pheno- 
mena ; whereas all the while, the originality lies in the violation of 
nature and truth, and amounts only to extravagance and the ex- 
aggerations of folly. 

We look upon ‘‘ The Parricide” in this light ; and while we feel 
that the author possesses more than average powers of mind and 
of language, his novel cannot be otherwise designated than un- 
natural and horrible—horrible without being awful, for it is re- 
volting when it should affect the reader with solemn and elevated 
sentiments, in admiration of virtue, and detestation of crime. 
Accordingly, by such a distinction it appears to us this tale is to 
be tried, when compared with the masters of romance who have 
written domestic tragedies. The author of ‘‘ The Parricide,” how- 
ever, proceeds upon the literal translation of “‘ Homo lupus ho- 
mini”—man to man is a wolf—without a due regard to probability, 
or leading to any sound moral lesson. His hero, for example, 1s 
described as having such a murderous thirst for blood, and to 
entertain such monstrous hatred, as, above al) others, to seek for 
his father’s life, to fight a duel with him, and at last to murder him 
while asleep, as a cannibal might be supposed to butcher an enemy. 
We have no purpose to sicken our readers with such disgusting 
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details, which neither instruct nor arrest the attention, excepting 
to make one shudder. The only specimens we select regard the 
heroine; and as nothing pleases us better than a fine description of 
a fine and beautiful woman, we generally turn over the pages of a 
novel, for such a subject of trial of the taste and skill of an author. 
A similar course shall now be followed. 


‘“‘ There was something ethereal about her; she seemed spiritualised by 
the nature and extent of her grief. Her loveliness was of a character far 
less earthly than aerial; and not her form alone created, but her habits 
and manners united to strengthen this impression. Her voice, that most 
powerful, but little considered, and oftentimes undiscovered agent in in- 
fluencing our estimation of female pretenstons to attraction, was so.exqui- 
sitely soft, possessed atone so sweetly peculiar, was so clear, so deliberate, 
so thrillingly musical, that it seemed as though it emanated from no human 
organ, but was some woodland melody of Nature’s own creation. Her 
actions, too, were so gentle, so buoyant, and so utterly noiseless, and her 
figure and features so delicate, so apparently immaterial, so totally devoid 
of all that is characteristic of mere plebeian mortality, that often, during 
the twilight of the summer’s evening, I have regarded her until my eyes, 
dazzled and confused by the very steadfastness and permanence of my 
gaze, I have seriously deluded myself into the belief that she was pervious 
to the passage of light, and that I beheld the rays of the moon permeating 
her arms, her neck, and her face.” 


Is she loveable, we ask? But let us see how the parricide— 
sensitive man !—feels, when he kisses the hand of this moonshine 
young lady. 

«« «(Knone,’ I cried—but not another syllable could I articulate ; and I 
stood speechlessly before her, panting with agitation. At this moment - 
_my eye was attracted by the radiant whiteness of her hand, as it rested, 
illuminated by the full rays of her lamp, in strong and beautiful contrast, 
on the dark oak of the balusters. Instantly I caught it in my grasp, that 
soft, fair, dear hand, and fervently impressed upon it, as though my whole 
soul had been contained in it, a passionate and thrilling kiss. The mo- 
ment wherein my cold and moistureless lips came into contact with her 
warm and glowing flesh, a revolution was operated in my entire being, 
which it is impossible tu describe with adequate force. It was more than 
electrical, more than magical; my whole nature seemed to be converted 
into flame ; and I felt a burning heat encircling my heart, and urging my 
brain into the exaltation of insanity. The disordered blood leaped, fierce 
and searching as molten lead, through my glowing veins; the element of 
fire environed me; it was within me, and without, and seemed to eat into 
the very marrow of my bones. I panted for air, and, staggering beneath 
the sensation of incipient suffocation, cast from me roughly the fair hand 
I had hitherto retained, as though it had been a serpent of worse than 
African venom ! then sprang from the presence of the enchantress who 
had maddened me, with somewhat of the impetus, and not a little of, the 
velocity, of an arrow from a bow, a bolt from an arbalist. An open door 
was before me; I darted into the room; and upon a couch that stood in 
the centre of it, I flung myself in a delirium of rapture. Then, for a 
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moment, I abandoned myself to the full power of my painful extasy; I 
tossed my arms into the air—I turned—I raved—I shouted !” 


One of the most unnatural occurrences ever heard of, is that 
of a monster, such as the parricide in this tale, employing himself 
in an elaborate delineation of himself, the portrait being filled up 
with abundant dashes of sentiment and philosophic refiection—that 
philosophy consisting often in a minute dissection of his own prin- 
ciples, and a proper estimate of his own actions. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the author, who has a mind and eulture capable 
of good and excellent efforts, will in future eschew the unnatural 
conceptions upon which he has here put forth his strength. 

‘The author of “* Old Maids” is improving. His “ Patricians 
and Plebeians”’ is the best of his works that we have yet seen, and 
proves that he is an able hand with such scenes as in reality must 
have met his eyes and knowledge. In selecting a farmer’s family, 
who, first is in the enjoyment of all the comforts which the most 
independent of that enviable class command, who next is reduced 
to very narrow circumstances, but that latterly comes to be in pos- 
session of vast opulence, the various gradations of life naturally 
offer subjects for description and reflection, which a close observer 
with aclever pen cannot fail in turning to some good account. We 
do not find, however, that there is occasion for us expressing more 
in reference to these volumes by way of praise, than has already 
been intimated ; for, while it is pleasant to have it to say that an 
author is gaining upon our favour, we must add that there is no 
small room for still farther advances. We especially would caution 
the author of ‘“ Patricians and Plebeians” to guard against a 
tameness, a sort of enfeebling generality in delineation, which 
seems to beset him. 

Chapters of “ Gilbert Gurney’”’ appeared at various times in 
the “© New Monthly,” and were well thought of by the patrons of 
that journal. He is a lively, shrewd, and pleasant fellow enough, 
and quite competent to throw off sketches that will sparkle in any 
magazine. ‘There is a more difficult task proposed by him, how- 
ever, who attempts to increase and all along sustain a reader’s 
deep interest, and to entertain him with fresh amusement from the 
beginning to the ending of three volumes ; and in this view we do 
not consider Gilbert, or rather the author of “ Sayings and 
Doings,”’ as remarkably happy. At the same time he will always 
repay those who listen to him, especially if taken by snatches. 
Hook’s wit is inexhaustible. 

‘© Japhet in Search of a Father,” although it proves Captain Mar- 
ryat to be a man of remarkable variety of talent, and, when taken 
in conjunction with the other works he has lately written, which 
have literally trod upon each other, that he possesses a most pro- 
lific fancy, is not the happiest of his productions. It is a land 
story, and we like the Captain best when at sea. Japhet, in his 
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eager and extravagant anxiety about the discovery of his father, is 
led into all manner of scenes and company, and affords the author 
scope for one of his characteristic powers, viz. that of creating inci- 
dents innumerable, and peopling his scenes with an endless va- 
riety of actors. All this the author, in ‘‘ Japhet,” accomplishes 
with the most fearless dexterity, and very frequently with an air of 
reality that astonishes us, when the agents by whom the effect is 
produced are calmly regarded. His sly and racy humour is also 
everywhere finding an opportunity in this tale. Many of these 
chapters have previously appeared in the ‘‘ Metropolitan Maga- 
zine ;”? and although from the multitude of the Captain’s tales, 
and the rapidity with which they appear, it cannot be expected that 
any one of them will greatly enhance his fame, yet, we think, 
“ Japhet” will not detract from it. | 

«* Agnes de Mansfeldt” is a historical novel, and will not di- 
minish Mr. Grattan’s fame. One satisfactory evidence of its me- 
rits will be found in the circumstance, that it impresses strongly 
upon the mind a number of historical facts ; it is also stored with 
good writing and sound thinking. As a story, the interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and we must also say that the incidents and scenes 
are so well connected, and so dependent on one another, that the 
power of the whole increases and becomes absorbing as the narrative 
proceeds. ‘The celebrated Chebhard de Truchses, who is sovereign of 
Cologne and an archbishop, is the hero. The period belongs to the 
early motions of the Reformation; and the superstitions, the man- 
ners and the crimes of the period are vividly pictaréd. The arch- 
bishop is unstable in the Catholic faith—at length he becomes 
enamoured of Agnes de Mansfeldt—is driven from his power, and 
is a destitute wanderer on the face of the earth, along with his be- 
loved wife. Many are the vicissitudes they encounter ; at length 
they find an asylum in the court of the Prince of Orange. But we 
do not proceed in the thriftless task of unravelling tales and works 
of fiction. It may be sufficient to remark, that the hero, from his 
impetuosity, his talents, and his destiny—the heroine, from her 
sweetly and brightly-coloured character—and a certain unmitigated 
villain, of the name of Scotus, are the great, or at least by far 
the most interesting actors in the tale. Now for an extract—and 
we take the hero in love, this being the shortest method of trying 
the author’s power, and of comparing him with the competitors in 
whose society he stands. Besides giving this extract, however, 
we wish it to be understood, that hadthere been but few other novels 
published of late, but “ Gilbert Gurney,” ‘‘ Japhet in Search ofa 
Father,” and ‘“‘ Agnes de Mansfeldt,”’ these would have stood pro- 
minently forward, as excellent, while in the multitude of good, but 
not first-rate productions, they will speedily be forgotten. 

« As if to give tone and harmony to all, a nightingale, untired by 
hours of moonlight practice—perhaps rocked to sleep on its branch, and 
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dreaming of its own melody—poured forth a thrilling strain which vi- 
brated in Agnes’s heart. Never was woman more fitly formed or placed 
to receive love’s first confession. Nor must it be thought that all this 
combination was mere chance. Ghebhard Truchses was not so young a 
lover as not to have calculated time, place, and circumstances for the 
direct avowal of his affection. He remembered well that in his boyish 
days, when passion ran riot in his heart, its fervid outbreak on untoward 
occasions had more than once perilled the success, which was after all, 
perhaps, mainly owing to the fiery ardour of youth. He knew himself 
now double the age of her who had raised this new emotion in him. He 
loved her more intensely than he had ever before loved. But from thirty 
downwards (would it might be reckoned the other way!) men calculate 
in proportion to the force of their attachment. They imagine probabili- 
ties of failure which never rise on a young man’s brain. He proceeds as 
it were by instinct, and every step he takes is rather the effect of accident 
than design. But they deliberate on each detail. They weigh their 
words. ‘They watch for opportunities. And it is thus that so many 
young women, especially of my heroine’s stamp, are attracted and caught, 
they know not why or how, and to the great wonderment of shallow ob- 
servers, by suitors discrepant in various ways besides the mere disparity 
of years. And to the lover who thus enters into the daring adventure, 
with all the odds against him, what are the chances, what the compensa- 
tion? The impetuous burst of boyish fancy is incomparably less inter- 
esting than the delicate, yet manly, march of matured passion. Whoever 
has felt the first may be allowed to imagine the latter; to picture to him- 
self the full-grown mind, with reason, taste, and sentiment united, choos- 
ing its object, and firmly careering on its way; each day growing bolder 
and tenderer, but not less wise: bringing out the devolpment of the 
heart it would make its own; fostering its timid virtues, yielding to its 
young caprices, training its tendril fancies, losing gradually all separate 
identity in their clustering foliage ; till at length the patron stem and the 
encircling parasite become as one, nourished by the same sap, and mutu- 
ally supporting and embellishing each other in undivided sympathy. Such 
is the progress of a successful passion between beings of unequal ages, 
but of similar natures, undefaced by violent disputes, and those odious 
reconciliations, every one of which steal something from love’s original 
stock. And if failure meets the man of mature age who ventures on the 
conquest of young beauty, it comes without disgrace, for he rarely 
hazards by a too rapid advance the chance of too violent a check. He 
looks out for symptoms, and is not so blinded but that he can perceive the 
breakers which warn him of the rocks. Hence, when he fails, his rising 
regard is not turned to lasting hatred. No ruffian jealousy tramples out 
the memory of hope; nor is wounded pride left festering into fierce 
revenge. He can make allowance for her who was worthy of his affec- 
tion; and he can admire and esteem even when he may not dare to 
love her.” 

We have heard it charged against Mr. Bulwer’s new romance, 
‘¢ Rienzi,” that the author has infused into the hero and the story, 
his own extreme political opinions, and unfairly dealt with history 
and truth. This looks like an objection coming from one who 
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speaks at random, and who possesses a very inadequate idea of the 
period and transactions introduced into the story. At any rate, 
we have no reluctance to an author’s throwing forcibly his- honest 
opinions and feelings into a story, when distance of time has 
only left that undefined sort of light by which every person may 
take his own path, without manifest transgression. But it is not 
whether Mr. Bulwer be a Conservative or a Radical, or what may 
be his views of good government, in any given circumstances, that 
we are concerned about, when criticising ‘“‘ Rienzi,” which we 
consider to be one of his most successful romances. 

It is not easy—therefore the attempt is not safe—to give a com- 
prehensive, discriminating, short, and intelligible description of the 
peculiar character and workings of a mind that is decidedly origi- 
nal and highly cultivated—or, in the words of an accomplished 
genius, such as is unquestionably possessed by the author of “ Eu- 
gene Aram.” 

We consider it not less difficult, when having any great work of 
such an artist before us, to say, where that genius has found the 
finest scope, or been most illustriously exhibited. It is probable 
that among good judges, the present romance may find admirers 
and advocates who shall fix on very distinct portions of it, as the 
ground of their chief approval. But we run no risk in asserting 
that as a whole, it displays the author’s ripened powers most 
happily, whether plot, characters, incidents, classic taste, exquisite 
writing, or philosophic dignity of sentiment and language be con- 
sidered. We have before remarked, in reference to another work 
by the same writer, that he possesses a wonderful aptitude in di- 
versifying his characters, and in making each conduct himself in 
his own peculiar and becoming manner. In the exemplification 
before us, the natural, the picturesque, the gorgeous, and mag- 
nificent are richly and cunningly blended together, to the beauteous 
harmony of the whole. But vague and pompous expressions of 
praise can convey nothing like adequate notions of the power and 
refinement of “* Rienzi;’? nor shall we, in the few extracts that 
follow, mangle the tale by any attempt to outline the plot, or enu- 
merate the principal actors in it. ‘Those who have read Miss Mit- 
ford’s dramatic piece on the same theme, or who may make them- 
selves acquainted with a volume announced a few days ago, giving 
the life of Rienzi—no doubt suggested by the popularity of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s romance—will be put in possession of enough to interest them in 
the fortunes of his hero, before following the novelist; yet we should 
presume, that any one of these other works will only stimulate the 
public to inquire how such a master in the knowledge of human 
nature, and of the highest literary acquirements, has acquitted 
himself on such a theme. We now proceed to select some passages 
from this splendid historical, or, if you will, political romance, 
which in our estimation has had no rival, and no second in the 
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whole course of the last year ; neither is it likely to be matched in 
its own race for a long time to come. It is not easy even to imi- 
tate Mr. Bulwer. 

We first take a description of sudden and passionate love, which 
the reader may compare with that given by the author of the Par- 
ricide, towards the commencement of our paper. The lover is 
Adrian de Castello, a noble, and Irene, Rienzi’s sister, is the object 
of his passion. 


« That which is ripened in fancy, comes at once to passion—yet is 
embalmed through all time by sentiment. And this must be my and 
their excuse—if the love of Adrian seem too prematurely formed, and 
that of Irene too romantically conceived ;—it is the excuse which they 
take from the air and sun—from the customs of their ancestors—from 
the soft contagion of example. But, while they yielded to the dictates 
of their hearts, it was with a certain, though secret sadness—a presenti- 
ment that had, perhaps, its charm, though it was of cross and evil. 
Born of so proud a race, Adrian could scarcely dream of marriage with 
the sister of a plebeian; and Irene, unconscious of the future glory of 
her brother, could hardly have cherished any hope, save that of being 
loved. Yet these adverse circumstances, which, in the harder, the more 
prudent, the more self-denying, perhaps the more virtuous, minds, that 
are formed beneath the Northern skies, would have been an inducement 
to wrestle against love so placed—only contributed to feed and to 
strengthen theirs by an opposition which has ever its attraction for ro- 
mance. They found frequent, though short, opportunities of meeting 
not quite alone, but only in the conniving presence of Benedetta—some- 
times in the public gardens—sometimes amidst the vast and deserted 
ruins by which the house of Rienzi was surrounded. They surrendered 
themselves, without much question of the future, to the excitement—the 
elysium—of the hour: they lived but from day to day; their future was 
the next time they should meet—beyond that epoch, the very mists of 
their youthful love closed in obscurity and shadow which they sought 
not to penetrate: and as yet they had not arrived at that period of affec- 
tion when there was an immediate danger of their fall—their love had 
not passed the golden portal where Heaven ceases and Earth begins. 
Everything for them was the poetry, the vagueness, the refinement—not 
the power, the concentration, the mortality—of desire !—the look—the 
whisper—the brief pressure of the hand—at most the first kisses of 
love, rare and few—these marked the human limits of that sentiment 
which filled them with a new life—which elevated them as with a 
new soul.” 


But let us have a glance at the ‘* Last of the Tribunes” himself, 
when in the zenith of his greatness. 


“ It was later that day than usual, when Rienzi returned from his 
Tribunal to the apartments of the palace. As he traversed the recep- 
tion-hall, his countenance was much flushed; his teeth were set firmly, 
like a man who has taken a strong resolution from which he will not be 
moved; and his brow was dark with that settled and fearful frown which 
the describers of his personal appearance have not failed to notice as the 
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characteristic of an anger the more deadly because invariably just. Close 
at his heels followed the bishop of Orvietto, and the aged Stephen Co- 
lonna. ‘ I tell you, my lords,’ said Rienzi, ‘ that ye plead in vain. Rome 
knows no distinction between ranks. The law is blind to the agent— 
lynx-eyed to the deed.’ 

«+ Yet,’ said Raimond, hesitatingly, ‘ bethink thee, Tribune ; the nephew 
of two cardinals, and himself once a senator.’ 

«Rienzi halted abruptly, and faced his companions. ‘ My lord bishop,’ 
said he, ‘ dues not this make the crime more inexcusable. Look you, 
thus it reads:—A_ vessel from Avignon to Naples, charged with the 
revenues of Provence to Queen Jane, on whose cause, mark you, we 
now hold solemn council, is wrecked at the mouth of the Tiber; with 
that, Martine di Porto—a noble, as you say—the holder of that fortress 
whence he derives his title, doubly bound by gentle blood and by imme- 
diate neighbourhood, to succour the oppressed—falls upon the vessel with 
his troops (what hath the rebel with armed troops ?)—-and pillages the 
vessel like a common robber. He is apprehended—brought to my tri- 
bunal—receives fair trial—is condemned to die. Such is the law;— 
what more would you have ?” 

‘** Mercy,’ said the Colonna. 

“Rienzi folded his arms, and laughed disdainfully. ‘ Fnever heard m 
Lord Colonna plead for mercy when a peasant had stolen the bread that 
was to feed his famishing children.’ 

« « Between a peasant and a prince, Tribune, J, for one, recognise a 
distinction ;—the bright blood of an Orsini is not to be shed like that of 
a base plebeian.’ 

«¢ Which I remember me,’ said Rienzi, in a low voice,‘ you deemed 
small matter enough, when my boy-brother fell beneath the wanton spear 
of your proud son. Wake not that memory. I warn you, let it sleep! 
For shame, old Colonna—for shame; sv near the grave, where the worm 
levels all flesh, and preaching with those grey hairs, the uncharitable 
distinction between man and man. Is there not distinction enough at 
the best? Does not one wear purple, and the other rags? Hath not 
one ease, and the other toil? Doth not the one banquet while the other 
starves? DoJ nourish any mad scheme to level the ranks which societ 
renders an evil necessary? No. I war no more with Dives than with 
Lazarus. But before Man’s judgment-seat, as before God’s, Lazarus and 
Dives are made equal. No more.’ 

«¢ Colonna drew his robe round him with great haughtiness, and bit his 
lip in silence’; Raimond interposed. 

“+ All this is true, Tribune. But,’ and he drew Rienzi aside, you 
‘know we must be politic as well as just. Nephew to two cardinals, 
what enmity will not this provoke at Avignon?’ 

“ * Vex not yourself, holy Raimond,I will answer it to the Pontiff.’ 
While they spoke, the bell tolled heavily and loudly. 

‘* Colonna started. 

“« Great Tribune,’ said he, with a slight sneer, ‘ deign to pause ere it 
be too late. I know not that I ever before bent to you a suppliant; 
and I ask you now to spare mine own foe. Stephen Colonna prays Cola 
di Rienzi to spare the life of an Orsini.’ 

‘*¢ ] understand thy taunt, old lord,’ said Rienzi calmly, ‘ but I resent it 
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not. You are foe to the Orsini, yet you plead for him—it sounds gener-. 
ous; but hark + iy u—you are more a friend to your order than a foe to 
your rival. ou cannot bear that one great enough to have contended 
with you, should perish like a thief. I give full praise to such noble for- 
giveness; but Iam no noble, and I do not sympathize with it. One 
word more :—if this were the sole act of fraud and violence that this 
bandit baron had committed, your prayers should plead for him; but is 
not his life notorious? Has he not been from boyhood the terror and 
disgrace of Rome? How many matrons violated, merchants pillaged, 

robbers stilletoed in the daylight, rise in dark witness against the pri- 
soner? And for such a man, do I live to hear an aged prince and a 
pope’s vicar plead for mercy ?—fie, fie. But I will be even with ye. 

The next poor man whom the law sentences to death, for your sake will 
I pardon.’ 

“ Raimond again drew aside the Tribune, while Colonna struggled to 
suppress his rage. 

** ¢ My friend,’ said the bishop, ‘ the nobles will feel this as an insult to 
their whole order! the very pleading of Orsini’s worst foe must convince 
thee of this. Martino’s blood will seal their reconciliation with each 
other, and they will be asone man against thee.’ 

‘“«* Be it so: with God and the People with me, I will dare, though a 
Roman, to be just. The bell ceases—you are already tor late.’ So say- 
ing, Rienzi threw open the casement; and by the Staircase of the Lion 
rose a gibbet from which swung with a pa Ra sound, arrayed in his 
patrician robes, the yet palpitating corpse of Martino di Porto. 

“+ Behold!’ said the Tribune sternly, ‘ thus die all robbers. For 
traitors the same law has the axe and the scaffold !’”’ 

One extract more: it is near the termination of the story, when 
Rienzi is betrayed and left with his wife alone. His only hope 
is, that his address may curb and melt the infuriated mob. 

** The balcony on which Rienzi had alighted was that from which he 
had been accustomed to address the people—it communicated with a vast 
hall used on solemn occasions for State festivalsk—and on either side 
were square projecting towers, whose grated casements looked into the 
balcony. One of these towers was devoted to the armoury, the other 
confined tothe prison of Brettone, the brother of Montreal. Beyond the 
latter tower was the general prison of the Capitol. For then the prison 
and the palace were in awful neighbourhood. 

‘‘The windows of the hall were vet open—and Rienzi passed into it from 
the balcony—the witness of the day’s banquet was still there—the wine 
yet undried, crimsoned the floor, and goblets of gold and silver shone from 
the recesses. He proceeded at once to the armoury, and selected from 
the various suits, that which he himself had worn when nearly eight years 
ago he had chased the Barons from the gates of Rome. He arrayed him- 
self in the mail, leaving only his head uncovered; and then taking, in his 
right hand, from the wall, the great Gonfalon of Rome, returned once 
more to the hall. Nota man encountered him. In that vast building, 
save the prisoners, and one faithful heart whose presence he knew not of, 
the Senator was alone. 

‘On they came, no longer in measured order, as stream after stream— 
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from lane, from alley, from palace and from hovel, the raging sea received 
new additions. On they came, their passions excited by their numbers— 
women and men, children and malignant age—in all the awful array of 
aroused, released, unresisted physical strength and brutal wrath: ‘ Death 
to the traitor—death to the tyrant—death to him who has taxed the peo- 
ple!’ ‘ Mora I’traditore che ha fatta la gabella! Mora!’ Such was the 
cry of the people—such the crime of the Senator! They broke over the 
low palisades of the Capitol—they filled with one sudden rush the vast 
space; a moment before so desolate, now swarming with human beings 
athirst for bleod ! 

‘‘ Suddenly came a dead silence, and on the balcony above stood Rienzi, 
his face was bared, and the morning sun shone over that lordly brow, and 
the hair grown grey before its time, in the service of that maddening mul- 
titude. Pale and erect he stood—neither fear, nor anger, nor menace— 
but deep grief and high resolve upon his features! A momentary shame, 
a momentary awe seized the crowd. 

‘He pointed to the Gonfalon, wrought with the Republican motto and 
arngs of Rome, and thus he began :— 

«7 too am a Roman and a citizen; hear me!’ 

“ ¢ Hear him not; hear him not! his false tongue can charm away our 
senses!’ cried a voice louder than his own; and Rienzi recognised Cecco 
del Vecchio. 

‘‘* Hear him not; down with the tyrant!’ cried a more shrill and 
youthful tone; and by the side of the artizan stood Angelo Villani. 

“ * Hear him not; death to the death giver!’ cried a voice close at 
hand, and from the grating of the neighbouring prison glared near upon 
him, as the eye of atiger, the vengeful gaze of the brother of Montreal. 

“Then from earth to Heaven rose the roar—* Down with the tyrant ; 
down with him who taxed the people !’ 

“ A shower of stones rattled on the mail of the Senator, still he stirred 
not. No changing muscle betokened fear. His persuasion of his own 
wonderful powers of eloquence, if he could but be heard, inspired him 
yet with hope. He stood collected in his own indignant, but determined 
thoughts; but the knowledge of that very eloquence was now his deadliest 
foe. The leaders of the multitude trembled lest he should be heard; 
‘ and, doubtless,’ says the contemporaneous biographer, ‘ had he but spoken 
he would have changed them all, and the work been marred.’ 

‘* The soldiers of the Barons had already mixed themselves with the 
throng—more deadly weapons than stones, aided the wrath of the multi- 
tude—darts and arrows darkened the air; and now a voice was heard 
shrieking—‘ Way for the torches!’ Red in the sunlight they tossed and 
waved, and danced to and fro, above the heads of the crowd, as if the 
fiends were let loose amongst the mob! And what place in hell huth 
fiends like those a mad mob can furnish? Straw, and wood, and litter 
were piled hastily round the great doors of the Capitol, and the smoke 
curled suddenly up, beating back the rush of the assailants. 

‘‘ Rienzi was no longer visible, an arrow had pierced his hand, the right 
hand that supported the flag of Rome, the right hand that had given a 
constitution to the Republic. He retired from the storm into the desolate 
hall. He sat down; and tears, springing from no weak and woman 
source, but tears from the loftiest fountain of emotion, tears that befit a 
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warrior when his own troops desert him—a patriot when his countrymen 
rush to their own doom—a father when his children rebel against his 
love—tears such as these forced themselves from his eyes and relieved, 
they changed, his heart. 

_ Enough, enough,’ he said, presently rising and dashing the drops 
scornfully away; ‘I have risked, dared, toiled enough for this dastard and 
degenerate race. I will yet baffle their malice—I renounce the thought 
ef which they are so little worthy! Let Rome perish! I feel, at last, that 
I am nobler than my country !— she deserves not so high a sacrifice !’”” 





Art. V.—The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir, the 
Sphardi. Translated from the Hebrew. By C. H. F. Brattostorzxy. 
London: Bentley. 1835. 


Tue Oriental Translation Committee, by this production, have 
offered a due homage to the ancient classic language of the Jews, 
and presented a most interesting and valuable addition to modern 
historical literature, regarding some of the most important events 
and periods in the annals of the world. ‘The author was born in 
Avignon, in the year 1406 of our era, and afterwards settled near 
Genoa. He was accordingly a contemporary of Henry VIII., 
Charles V., Andrew Doria, Leo X., and Luther ; he was also an 
eye-witness of the rebellion of Fiesco. The volume before us con- 
tains those chronicles which form the compilation of events that oc- 
curred previous to his time, and its particular value belongs to the 
crusading periods, which not only excited such a novel and might 

convulsion throughout all Christendom against the followers of the 
prophet, but Jet loose the most atrocious bigotry against the unbe- 
lieving Israelites. Rabbi Joseph is generally a faithful and correct 
historian, although, of course, he views every thing through a 
Jewish medium. Wilkin, in his “ History of the Crusades,” 
makes frequent use of a manuscript German version of not quite the 
former half of the work, and has inserted a portion of it in the 
appendix to the first division of the third part of that history ; 
and this extract has been lately re-translated into English, and 
published by Keightley, in his ‘“‘ History of the Crusades.” The 
second volume of these Chronicles, which we have not yet seen, 
will be the most worthy of attention, inasmuch as it will contain 
the events that were contemporary with the author, concerning 
some of which he had immediate knowledge. Altogether, the work 
is a rare and rich curiosity in literature. The original is written 
in the phraseology and manner of the sacred Scriptures of the 
Old ‘Testament, which the translator has exerted himself to pre- 
serve ; the style of sentiment and thought throughout being re- 
markably simple, not unfrequently powerful and pathetic, in a 
striking degree. But the great value of the work consists in this, 
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that it is built upon peculiar materials gathered from the Jewish 
records, to which few can have access, and that it is, especially 
as regards religious wars, such as those of the Crusaders, by a 
neutral historian, neither Christian, nor Mussulman. And yet it 
is a melancholy history; for in the past periods of Christianity, 
when were God’s ancient people allowed to be neutral spectators 
of the political convulsions of nations? During the Crusades, we 
can conceive with what wonder they must have regarded the 
(misnamed) Holy Wars, when Palestine, their own inheritance, as 
they believed it, was claimed by those professing a creed which they 
despised. But they were not left to be silent contemplators, for 
in the phrenzy of the times, they became the victims of the most 
unmitigated portion of that phrenzy. 

Many portions of these Chronicles, therefore, form a melancholy 
record, where the author details horrors and sufferings with great 
effect, and pours out the full tide of a broken heart. There is, 
along with his unmeasured laments, however, not only a religious 
resignation, but an exulting hope, that every cruelty and perse- 
cution which his despised race has been enduring or is to endure, 
are appointed but to prepare his nation for future exaltation. 

It is likewise, when considering the interest and value attaching 
to these Chronicles, to be remembered, as the translator has ob- 
served, that an extensive mercantile correspondence, and frequent 
wanderings and pilgrimages, afforded to the Jews many oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information, during centuries in which the 
greater part of the nations professing Christianity, remained in 
comparative ignorance. They were, during the middle ages, ad- 
mitted into the secrets of European and Asiatic cabinets, and con- 
sulted on questions of political importance. The interests of their 
nation were then, much more than at the present, interwoven with 
those of almost every people, both barbarous and civilized. Their 
great wealth, their self-interest—quickened by the usage they might, 
on any political convulsion, be subjected to—and the persecutions 
they frequently encountered, were circumstances which kept them 
not merely as a distinct people, but must have led them to form, 
if not just, at least peculiar opinions of passing events, compared 
with the historians belonging to the hostile parties around them. 
The passages about to be extracted, will prove, that whether their 
literary or intrinsic merits be considered, these Chronicles are a 
precious curiosity. We first cite part of the Rabbi’s preface, to 
show its strain, and to afford his own explanation of the design of 
the work. 

“ Knowing that within the whole gate of my people there hath not arisen 
another historian like unto Josephon, the priest, whe wrote the wars of 
the land of Jehudah and Jerusalem. They ceased, the writers of memo- 
rials, they ceased; in Israel they ceased, until I arose, even I, Joseph; I 
who arose:to be a writer of memorials in Israel, and until I took it into 
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my heart to write in a book, a memorial of the multitude of afflictions 
which we have experienced in the countries of the Gentiles, from the 
day that Jehudah was led captive from his country until this day; 
and of the wars of the kings of the Gentiles which they have warred in 
the land of Jehudah and Jerusalem, and the exiles from Tzarphath and 
Sphard, that the sons of Israel may know it. And I have gathered in 
Israel after the reapers, as my hand hath found it, here a little and there 
a little. Therefore I also shook my lap to write a book of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Tzarphath and of Sphard, and of the kings of the house of 
Othman; and to put their times in a book, and to write how these 
Egyptians have wronged us, as well as our fathers, that the remembrance 
thereof may not pass away from among the Jews; and the memory of 
our wrongs shall not come to an end, nor depart from their seed until 
the lame man shall leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. 
_ Sing praises unto the Lord, for he hath done glorious things! This is 
known in every land.”—pp. xix, xx. 

Tzarphath, signifies 'rance ; Ashkenaz, Germany ; and Sphard, 
Spain. Of these countries and of Italy, the Rabbi possessed much 
more extensive and accurate knowledge than of England and other 
northern countries. Let us see how he introduces the subject of 
the Crusaders, and mark the feeling with which he every whose 
links the general history of the period with his own people, where 
persecutors “‘ he hateth with a perfect hatred.” 


“ And Peter the hermit, the priest, went to Jerusalem in the year 
four thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, this is the year one thousand 
and ninety-six, and there he beheld the burdens of the uncircumcised 
and the hard work which was Jaid upon them; and he was zealous for 
his brethren. And he returned to Rome, and told in the ears of Pope 
Urban, all that his eyes had seen, and the burdens of the uncircumcised 
which were at Jerusalem in those days. 

“ And they called a council at Clermont: and the pope said unto the 
princes, ‘Come ye; let us go up unto the mountain of the Lord, and we 
will take it out of the hands of the Ishmaelites; for it is a shame for us to 
leave the holy land in the hands of those dogs.’ And many hearkened 
unto his voice; and their hearts were willing to go, and they made the 
cross for a sign on their garments in that day. Moreover, Peter spake 
in the ears of the nations and the princes; and many hearkened unto his 
voice, and gave their hearts to go to war in the land of Judah and in the 
holy city at that time. And they gathered themselves tugether from all 
lands; from Ashkenaz, and from Tzarphath, and from Sphard, and from 
England, and Scotland, and Italy, much people, which for multitude 
could not be numbered, men and women, all whose spirit was willing to 
go, kings and counsellors of the earth, great and small, rich and poor, 
strong and weak, priests and bishops together; and of them it was said, 

‘The locusts have no king, yet go they forth a!l of them by bands.’ 

* That year was a year of sorrow for Jecob; and they were given 
over to plunder in the countries of the uncircumcised, and in all the 
places where they were scattered. And upon them fell many sorrows 
and devastations, which are written in the law of Moses, and which 
cannot be told in a book; for the abominable German and French rose 
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up against them—people of a fierce countenance, that have no respect to 
the persons of the old, neither have they mercy upon the young. /nd 
they said, * Let us be revenged for our Messiah, upon the Jews which are 
among us; and let us destroy them from being a nation, that the name 
of Israel may be had no more in remembrance: so shall they change 
their glory and they will be like unto us :—then we will go to the East.’ 
And when the congregations which were in Ashkenaz heard these fearful 
tidings, their hearts melted within them, and became like water; and 
trembling took hold upon them, as pain upon a woman in her travail. 
And they bare their lives upon their hands*, and proclaimed a fast, and 
put ashes upon their heads, and girded themselves with sackcloth, and 
cried unto the Lord in their distress: but He covered himself with a 
cloud, that the prayer should not pass through.”—pp. 29—31. 


It is necessary to bear in mind, the translator informs us, that 
Rabbi Joseph records the details of events relative to Jewish history, 
in conformity with the Jewish era, and that according to the com- 
putation of Scaliger, three thousand seven hundred and sixty-one 
years must be subtracted from any Jewish date, subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, in order to find the corresponding year of the 
Christian era, and as many are to be added to the number of years 
of our era, if we intend to express the same date, according to the 
Jewish chronology. For example, our year 1834, is, in the Jewish 
calendar, the year 5595. But the year commenced only on the 
11th of October, consequently, the greater part of our year 1834, 
has coincided with the Jewish year 5594. 

In continuation of the passage we have last quoted from these 
Chronicles, the Rabbi goes on to describe many particular instances 
of cruelty practised ‘‘ against the holy congregation of Spires,” 
commencing with ten men, who were slain “ with the edge of the 
sword,” because they would not be defiled by the “ proud water,” 
(of baptism, is meant). ‘* And there was a pious woman, and she 
chose death rather than life; and she took a knife, and slew her- 
self, because she would not be defiled at that time. And she was 
the first of them that slew themselves.” Very many are the har- 
rowing details in these pages, which go to prove that persecution 
defeats its own purpose, and strengthens the prejudices or previous 
opinions of its victims ; and not less abundant are the details of 
desperate courage to which the misused Jews were driven. 


“ And on the twenty-third day of the same month, there arose oppres- 
sors upon the holy community which is in Worms; and many fled into 
the house of the bishop, for they were afraid lest some evil should 
overtake them. And they entered into the houses, and slew there them 
which were found with the edge of the sword, they had no compassion 
upon man nor woman. And they pulled down houses, and cast down the 





* « Hebraism—for ‘ they exposed their lives to imminent danger by 
boldly proclaiming a fast,’ ” 
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strong places, and they put forth their hand to the spoil; and there was 
none to deliver out of their hand in the day of the Lord's vengeance. And 
the Books of the Law they cast to the ground, and trod them under their 
feet; and they uttered their voice in the house of the Lord as in a day of 
solemn feast. And they said, ‘ Aha! this is the day for which we have 
longed :’ and they devoured Israel in every corner. O Lord, behold, and 
see! They left none alive, save the children and sucklings, which were 
defiled with the proud water by force. But it came to pass afterwards, 
that they esteemed their fear as vanity, and their persons as the mire of 
the streets; and they said, ‘ Let us return to the Lord our God,’ because 
fury was over them, and the slain did sanctify the Holy One of Israel in 
the eyes of the sun; and they chose death rather than life, for they 
refused to be defiled. Many did slay themselves, every one his brother 
and his neighbour, his sons and his daughters, the bridegroom and the 
bride, and the wife of his bosom. And from compassion, the women 
slew their children with all their heart and with all their soul; and they 
said, ‘ Hear, O Israel !’* when their souls were poured cut into their 
mother’s bosoms.” —pp. 32, 33. 

He speaks in other places of bishops, whose “ eyes had com- 
passion” upon the Jews at various times, and who delivered them 
out of the hand of the enemy. The defiling in the last extract, 
still refers to baptism, and surely nothing but religious phrenzy 
could ever persuade men to look upon a forced submission as of 
any value, or as a symptom of conversion. But in no case have 
mankind ever found religious intolerance and persecution more 
rational in spirit, whatever these may have been in degree. Innu- 
merable and particular accounts are given by the Rabbi of insa- 
tiate persecuting cruelty against the helpless Hebrews, which in 
the biblico-oriental simplicity of the style, is far more affecting 
than the most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. Take as ex- 
amples a few unconnected passages. 


* And when the holy assembly of Mayence heard these evil tidings, 
their hearts were poured out and became like water; and they all fled 
into the house of the bishop, which they accounted a city of refuge, to 
deliver their lives from destruction; and the enemies rose upon them on 
the third day of the month Sivan, and slew them with the edge of the 
sword ; and they regarded not the countenance of the aged on that fear- 
ful day : and it came to pass, when the enemies fell upon them, that the 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Hear, O Israel!’ And they put forth their 
hands to the pleasant things in their sight, and slew their wives and their 


children. ‘The women also filled their hands with instruments of 
destruction on that bitter day. 





* + "he commencement of the Jews’ confession :—‘ Hear, O Israel ! the 
Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might,’ &c. Deut. 
vi. 4,5. These words are written upon the phylacteries of the Jews, and 


often repeated under trials of faith, and they are usually recited beside 
the death-bed of a Jew.’ ”’ 
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« And sixty souls were hid in the treasure-house; and the bishop sent 
them into the villages which are called Rinconah, to save them from 
their hands. And the enemies pursued after them and killed them; and 
in all places whithersoever they fled, the stones in the wall uttered a cry 
against them, to confound and to destroy them; for there was given per- 
mission to the destroyer to consume in those evil days. And two were 
saved who were defiled by force; the name of the one was Uri, and the 
name of the other was Isaac, the son of David, the manager, and his two 
daughters with him; and they returned unto the Lord. And Isaac slew 
his daughters on the evening of the Feast of Weeks, and kindled a fire in 
his house and brought a burnt offering unto the Lord. And he went 
with Uri into the synagogue, before the ark; and they died there before 
the Lord, when the flame went up. My heart, my heart is with their 
slain, and with them which are burned in the fire; my soul refuses to be 
comforted. Plead, O Lord, the cause of their souls! judge righteous 
judgment, and avenge thou the blood of thy servants which was spilled, 
as it is written, ‘ I will cleanse their blood that I have not cleansed ; for 
the Lord dwelleth in Zion.’ 

“ And these dreadful tidings came unto the holy congregation of 
Cologne, on the fifth day of the month Sivan, and the Jews ran hither 
and thither, and hid themselves in the houses of their acquaintance : and 
it came to pass in the morning, and behold there were voices and 
trembling, and fear as of a woman in her travail. And the enemies 
arose, and broke down the houses, and plundered and took much spoil ; 
and there was none to deliver out of their hands. And the people rushed 
into the prayer-houses, and took out the Bouks of the Law, and made 
sport of them, and gave them to be trodden upon in the streets, on the 
feast day of the Lord, on that day in the which the Law was proclaimed 
when the earth trembled, and the pillars thereof did shake; but now was 
it torn in pieces and trampled upon: the proud did burn it, evil-doers 
defiled it. Shall not the Lord of Hosts, the righteous Judge, visit for 
these things? 

“ And they took Master Isaac, who would not flee, and they led him 
into the house of their absurdity*. And he spat upon their image; and 
scorned and blasphemed them: and they killed him; and a woman also 
they killed at the same time. And it came to pass, on the tenth day of 
the month, when the fury was passed over, that the bishop sent them ° 
which were hid in the houses of their acquaintance into the villages. 
And he distributed them among seven places to save them, and they 
remained there until the fourth month. And they fasted in those days 
daily, and they made vows and prayed unto God.”—pp. 35—38. 


The Jews have ever shown themselves a strong-hearted people, 
and of desperate resolution. The very firmness and constancy 
with which they have withstood the evidences of Christianity, have 
often been quoted in evidence that they are a peculiar people. 
But whether right or wrong, there is something magnanimous as 
well as horrible in such sacrifices as _ the following. 


“ And there was among them that went up thither an old man stricken 





* « Church.” 
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in years; Rabbi Samuel, son of Rabbi Jechiel, was his name; and this 
man was perfect and upright, fearing God and eschewing evil ; and he 
had an only son, choice as the cedars, and he fled away with his father 
from the midst of the water; and the youth stretched out his neck, and 
the old man took the knife and pronounced a blessing on the sacrifice; 
and he slew him, the youth answering, ‘ Amen!’ And all the by-standers 
answered and said, ‘ Hear, O Israel!’ Behold and see, all ye that pass 
by the way, if there be any sorrow like unto their sorrow, and their 
strength, and the power which filled their heart to do it. Or was there 
ever such a thing heard from the day that the Lord created man upon the 
earth? Wo unto the eyes which beheld it! 


« And there was there a young man who feared God, the beadle of the 
synagogue ; his name was Menahem. And the old man said unto him, 
‘Take my sword, and slay me upon my son:’ and the young man 
strengthened himself, and slew him, and he died also there.”—p. 40. 


Rabbi Joseph’s plaintive and vivid descriptions of the sufferings 
of the persecuted Jews in Christendom, previous to his time, need 
not farther be quoted. We shall therefore glean a few passages 
more generally historical ; and although it does not seem that he 
throws much new light on any events embraced by this first volume 
of his Chronicles, the impression communicated to the reader is, 
that he follows an independent course, keeping by documents and 
evidence, as he himself must have collected them from the archives 
and traditions of his own race. He opens his account of the arma- 
ments and movements of the first Crusade, thus :— 


*“ And at the head of the dreadful nations which went willingly to 
Jerusalem were Godfrey duke of Lorraine, and Eustace and Baldwin, his 
brothers, and Hugh, the brother of Philip, king of Tzarphath, and many 
princes and honourable men; who went also willingly : moreover, the 
cursed Peter, the priest, went with them; and he was unto them instead 
of eyes. And their number was about six hundred thousand men; and 
they went seven ways, by sea and by land, for the countries could not 
bear them ; and every one looked his own way. And there was scarcely 
a house in the west from which there did not go a man or a woman; and 
some of them led with them their children, and returned no more unto 
their homes.”—pp. 51, 52. 


There is a short but comprehensive manner of characterising and 
describing events—that must have caused great speculation at the 
time of their occurrenc?, some of which have cost late historians much 
labour—which the Rabbi excels at. Here is an example in refer-- 
ence to the successor of |.ewis Le Gros :—‘ This is Lewis, the 
younger, who went with the Emperor Conrad, into the land of 
Judah, where they did not achieve any thing; and they returned 
back with shame.” A few sentences, as we hastily turn over the 
pages, present to us in one place, perhaps, a still more happy com- 
bination of descriptive and rapidly expressed ideas. The extract 
might furnish texts for a variety of lectures. 


“ King Lewis commanded, and proclamation was made throughout 
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the whole kingdom, saying, ‘ Who is the man that is willing to go to war 
with me unto Jerusalem? He shall be free from all the debts which he 
oweth unto the Jews.’ And Isrsel was brought very low. 

« And in England the Lord delivered them by the hand of king Henry; 
for the heart of kings is in the hand of the Lord, and He put it in his 
heart to deliver them; and he took not from them, from a thread even to 
a shoe-latchet: may the name of the Lord be blessed for ever! Amen 
Also to those who were forced to be baptized, who were defiled in that 
year, the Lord gave compassion in the sight of a priest, and he led them 
unto Tzarphath, not for money nor for reward; and they dwelt there 
until the rage of the vagabonds* against them was appeased: and they 
returned unto the Lord. Remember it unto him for good, O Lord!’ 
—pp. 128, 129. 


We had purposed to avoid any farther particular description of the 
persecutions of the Jews, as detailed by the sympathising author, 
but an elegiac lament occurs, called forth by the fate of certain of his 
people, who were martyred at Orleans, that is inexpressibly affect- 
ing, and which we quote. 


“ O daughters of Israel, weep ye over these pure souls, who were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 
Put not on silk garments, dress not in purple, ‘ for glory is departed from 
Israel,’ and let your brethren, the whole house of Israel, bewail the burn- 
ing. And they were then not given to be buried; and it came to pass, 
after some days, that the Jews came and buried their bones; and they 
wept very sore over them,. for the sorrow was great. And all the Jews 
who were in T’zarphath, and in the isles of the sea, received that bitter 
day as a day of mourning and humiliation. So it is, according to the 
saying of our exalted Rabbi Jacob, the son of Rabbi Meir, when he 
writes, ‘ This fast should be greater than the fast of Gedaliah; for this 
is a day of atonement.’ And the Jews received that which they began 
to do.” t—p. 169. 

The massacre of the Jews in London and York, is not passed 
over; neither is the Rabbi unwilling to acknowledge the justice 
and compassion of those who favoured his people. He also honours 
duly the gallantry and heroism of the Christians, when these come 
to be mentioned. 

Rabbi Joseph’s narratives exhibit generally much picturesque 
beauty. ‘The following specimen, along with a remarkable minute- 
ness of detail, may be taken. 

“In those days went also the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, with his 
horsemen and his host, unto Constantinople ; for there was peace between 
Frederic and between the emperor of Constantinople at that time ; and 
they made a covenant together. And he passed over the sea of the 
Hellespont, and they came unto the country of Asia. And the soul of 





* «+ A contemptuous expression for the crusaders,” 
+‘ i. e. They commenced the practice, which they have since con- 
tinued of celebrating this fast.” 
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the people became weary in the road for want of every thing. And 
they came unto the kingdom of Iconium; and when the sultan saw this 
he was afraid and sore distressed. And he promised to give them plenty 
of food for money, but they found no truth in his mouth; and he violated 
his covenant, and went out against them in the road with a strong hand. 
And the wrath of Frederic was kindled, and he went out against him, 
and pursued after him unto Iconium, and plundered the open cities; his 
eye had no compassion upon them. And he removed thence, and went 
on his journey towards Cilicia: and it came to pass, when they passed 
through a strait place, that they found there Turks in multitudes, which 
sat in an ambush of the clefts of the rocks; for they thought, ‘ We shall 
fal] upon them suddenly, and not one shall be left of them.’ And this was 
told unto Frederic, and he went on his journey, and fell upon them like 
a bear bereaved of her whelps; and they fled before him. And they pur- 
sued after them unto the plain, and destroyed much people of them. And 
he went towards Cilicia; and Leo, the chief of the Armenians, received 
him with gladness. And he gave them sufficient provisions; and they 
dwelt there many days. And they rejoiced there together; and went out 
to hunt game day by day. | 

‘* And it came to pass, one day, that Frederic went unto the water of 
the river to bathe, as the day was warm; and there met him messengers 
of death, and he was drowned in the water of the river like a stone; and 
there was none to deliver him. And all the nobles that were with him 
wept over him. 

‘¢ And Saladin was much afraid, and he was amazed before they came ; 
for it was not known that Frederic had died; and he thought in his heart 
to leave all the country to return unto Egypt. 

« And he commanded, and they cast down the walls of Laodicea, and 
the wall of the Gibiltorsi, and the wall of Byblos, and the walls of Beyrout 
and Sidon, lest the uncircumcised should enter them, to be as thorns in 
the sides of the circumcised, according as they did until that day.”—pp. 
202—204. 

Scanderbeg, “ which means Prince Alexander,” from his very 
youth, and earliest heroism, obtains from the author an admiring 
sort of testimony, which leads one to feel that the Rabbi’s heart 
sympathised strongly with gallant deeds. ‘The simplicity and 
hearty fidelity of the description conveys a far happier and more 
complimentary praise, than any ornate or ingenious panegyric 
could do. His name was George, but when given by his father 
as a pledge to Amurath, the latter felt the highest partiality for 
him, and caused him to be called Scanderbeg ; ‘‘ and his counte- 
nance was like unto that of the king’s sons.”” He became a captain 
in the host of Amurath, but his devotion was for the Christians, and 
when defeated by those of his father’s creed, under Ladislaus, he 
rejoiced in his heart and said :— 


«This is the time to laugh.’ And it came to pass, in the darkness of 
the night, that one of the scribes of the king came unto him, and said, 
‘ Why art thou here, Scanderbeg ; for we have never seen thee flee except 
to-day ?”? And he said unto him, ‘ This matter is by the decree of the 
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watchers ; for the war belongeth to God, and who can withstand?’ And 
Scanderbeg commanded ; and they took the scribe of the king and bound 
him with chains. And the scribe said unto him, ‘ What sin, or what 
wickedness have I done, that thou doest unto me this thing?” And 
Scanderbeg answered, ‘ Thou hast not defrauded me, nor oppressed me ; 
only, lest thou shouldst run away from me, I have done this thing. And 
now write a writing, written and sealed with the king’s ring, unto the 
governor, who is in Croia, the city of my father’s kingdom, that he should 
give me the city and its environs in the name of my master the king ; for 
a writing, which is written in his name, cannot be recalled. And then 
shalt thou go with me, and I will exalt thy name, and thou shalt be my 
brother all thy days.’ And the scribe said, ‘ How shall I do this wicked 
deed? I should forfeit my head unto the king.’ And Scanderbeg drew 
his sword, and threatened him to kill him. And the scribe was afraid for 
his life, and did all that he said. And he said unto him, ‘ Come with us ;’ 
and the scribe would not: and he killed him, and no man knew any 
thing of it. And Scanderbeg hastened and went unto Albania; and the 
Turks who were there honoured him much; and they ate and became 
drunken with them. And it came to pass, when their hearts were merry 
with wine, that he said unto them, ‘ Do you know why I am come 
hither ?? And they said, ‘ We know not the cause.’ And he said, ‘ The 
king, our master, has sent me to dwell at Croia, instead of the governor 
who is there.’ And they believed his words: for the king Amurath 
loved him like unto the love of women. And one of them said that he 
would go with him; and Scanderbeg was very glad, and they went into 
the city of Croia. And he gave the writing unto the governor, and he 
delivered the city into his hand; and Scanderbeg came into the city. 
And about three hundred Albanians were with him. And the Turks 
went their way. And it came to pass, when he came, that he took away 
the banner of Amurath, and set up his own banner, upon which was the 
black eagle with two heads. And they said, *‘ Long live Scanderbeg !’ 
when he at the same time was revolting against his master. And he 
killed the Turks who were left there, and took all the cities of his father 
as a man would take the tip of his ear. And also the rest of the cities 
which belonged unto Amurath, in Albania, he took, and became their 
king; and the Albanians rejoiced much, for their souls were weary of the 
Turks; and they said, ‘ Let our master, Scanderbeg, live for ever !’ 

‘* And when Amurath heard what was done, it grieved him much in 
his heart, and he fought against Scanderbeg all his days, but could not do 
any thing. And Scanderbeg became very great, and his fame went 
throughout all the earth.”—pp. 269, 270. 

Our readers will now have a pretty fair idea of the style in 
which this Jewish writer treats of historical subjects. That the 
entire burden of his thoughts have been ever directed to the con- 
dition and the prospects of his oppressed race, to the securing of 
our deep sympathy, is manifest ; and were it for nothing else than 
this tender lesson and impression, the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee have conferred upon English readers an important benefit. 
In spite of his fancy for the employment of biblical phraseology, 
only because found in classical Hebrew to a tiresome degree, the 
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general style of his narrative is forcible and interesting, independ- 
ent of the impressive facts which he has to communicate; and 
certainly we shall look for the publication of the second volume, 
which is nearly ready, with no ordinary degree of curiosity, which 
is to describe the events that occurred during the thirty-three 
years from 1520, the date to which the portion before us brings the 
Chronicles down, and which must therefore be the more valuable, 
and since the Rabbi took part in some of the scenes thus em- 
braced, and was contemporary with them all. 





Arr. V.—Address to the People of Great Britain, explanatory of our 
Commercial Relations with the Empire of China, and of the course 
of Policy by which it may be rendered an almost unbounded Field 
for British Commerce. By a Visitor to China. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1836. 


Tue extinction of the East India Company’s monopoly, and the 
increasing insolence and oppressive measures of the Chinese towards 
British subjects, have of late excited an unusual degree of anxiety 
in many minds, as to what should be the future policy of our 
government in these circumstances, for the protection and exten- 
sion of British interests. We have perused several pamphlets, and 
the observations found in several more voluminous productions on 
the subject, within these twelve months, and, without almost an 
exception, they inculcate upon England the duty of assuming a 
decided attitude, and an uncompromising dignity in dealing with the 
authorities of the celestial empire, such as becomes the station of 
our country in the scale of nations. All seem to be decidedly of 
opinion that every attempt at conciliation is vain, so long as the 
Chinese are not disabused of the idea that all nations foreign to 
them are barbarians, ignorant, and impotent. The author of the 
pamphlet before us takes a similar view of the bearings of the sub- 


ject, and indeed with more than ordinary zeal and ability urges 


upon the British people and government the necessity of immediate 
and firm measures, if a commercial intercourse is desired to be in 
future carried on with China, consistent with honour and advan- 
tage, national and individual. At the same time, he informs his 
readers that this attempt to throw light on points that have been 
much misunderstood and often misrepresented, is from the pen of 
a gentleman who visited China for purposes entirely unconnected 
with commerce, and who therefore, when his personal observation 
is considered, may reasonably be supposed to have formed a dis- 
passionate judgment, which persons suffering under the smart of 
the injuries which he pourtrays, could not be expected to have ar- 
rived at. With much pleasure we therefore proceed to present 
some of the leading views which the author enforces, that we may, 
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in as far as our influence extends, awaken and keep alive public 
anxiety and knowledge on the subject, persuaded along with him, 
that our rulers can only be roused to a full sense of its importance, 
and enabled to carry into effect the most salutary measures, when 
urged and supported by the people. 

Our visiter to China begins with a statement of the vastness of 
the celestial empire, whether taken geographically, numerically in 
respect of the inhabitants, or commercially. According to some 
reports, its population amounts to nearly one third of all the human 
race supposed to exist on the face of the earth ; at any rate, there 
never was heard of such a densely populated country subject to 
one government, using one language, and observing one code of 
laws and form of institutions. But what, in a mercantile point of 
view, is of as much importance as any of these considerations, is to be 
discovered in the fact, that the population consists not merely of a 
wealthy aristocracy, and boors or wretched slaves, but of all the in- 
termediate ranks to be found in the most civilized and flourishing 
countries ; so that there are private gentry, a numerous mercantile 
community, and manufacturers as well as artisans without number. 
Our author takes notice of another circumstance which must have 
an extensive bearing ; he says, that, notwithstanding this flourish- 
ing state of things, money is not often hoarded by the Chinese, or 
withdrawn from circulation. Though the most active and indus- 
trious of human beings, they are not parsimonious. Official rapas 
city renders the accumulation of wealth a dangerous experiment in 
that country ; besides, the Chinese are a luxurious, a sensual, and 
a gambling people ; nor has superstition ever exacted many taxes 
from them to the gods—in this respect offering a striking contrast 
to the priest-ridden Hindoo. When all these, and other circum- 
stances of a like tendency which might be mentioned, are taken 
into account, we may well believe that there is no want of com- 
mercial activity in bringing from abroad such objects of luxury as 
their own country cannot supply, and of the most busy interchange 
of commodities among themselves. 

The author quotes a statement made by the factors of the East 
India Company to their employers in the year 1622, which is found 
to hold perfectly true at the present time; it runs thus:—‘* Concern- 
ing the trade with China, three things are especially made known 
unto the world. The one is the abundance of trade it affordeth. 
The second is, that they admit no strangers into their country. 
The third is, that trade is as life unto the vulgar, which, in remote 
parts, they will seek and accommodate with hazard and all the 
have.” The variety of climate in China, and the style of the 
people’s clothing—the range and features of the sea-coast, and the 
political situation of the empire, inasmuch as it is self-governed, 
are all considered by the author to be more advantageous in a 
commercial point of view than the parallel characteristics of Hin- 
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dostan ; so that he expresses deep regret and great astonishment, 
that the apathy or indecision of our statesmen should have so long 
left our commercial relations with the former nation in that state 
which has led to their present deplorable condition. But the author 
insists that the case is not even now desperate—that the present 
moment affords our government a glorious opportunity for rectify- 
ing past mismanagement and neglect—and he proceeds ably and 
shortly to show the advantages and scope presented to British 
wisdom and enterprise in this field, as also to point out the manner 
in {which the most brilliant prospects may be realised. We must 
here cite some paragraphs descriptive of these prospects :— 

“The British cotton manufacturer cannot forget that even the once 
far-famed fabrics of Bengal have given place to his superior skill, not 
only in the general market of the world, but in the very field of its pro- 
duction. Already have the nankins of China itself almost ceased to be 
numbered amongst its staple exports, unable to compete with the nan- 
kins of England. It seems, indeed, impossible that, drawing a part of 
his raw material from India at a very enhanced price, while the cost of 
his labour is more than double that of the Hindoo weavers, the Chinese 
could, any more than his Indian neighbours, clothe himself so cheaply 
or so well, in articles of his own manufacture as in those from the British 
loom, were the latter fairly placed within his reach. A population far 
exceeding that of all Europe is ready and able to purchase the produc- 
tions of the British weavers. One Man* has been induced to say they 
shall not, and England has kissed the dust from his feet and acquiesced 


Win humble silence. 


“Should a brighter day arrive, and the ports of China be freely opened 
to our woollens, it must be the fault of our manufacturers if they do not 
obtain possession of the most extensive market that has been ever pre- 
sented to them; for China possesses neither the materials nor the skill 
that would enable it to compete with us. Unless, however, great exer- 
tions are made, continental Europe, by supplying our many fabrics at a 
lower price, is not unlikely to occupy the better part of this vast field. 
Of glass ware in any shape there is no manufactory in China that 
deserves the name, so that in this branch also an almost boundless field 
is unoccupied. It is to be hoped that when the paralysing touch of the 
excise is withdrawn from our glass-works, we shall cease to be, as hi- 
therto, unsold by competitors of other countries far less skilful than our 
own manufacturers. 

‘* The Chinese employed in our Indian foundries and dockyards have 
proved to be excellent workmen; but mere manual labour cannot com- 
pete with the powers of the steam-engine. The hardware of Sheffield 
and Birmingham must therefore one day supersede the native tools and 
cutlery of China. Surpassing, in short, the Chinese in every branch of 
art and science, as well as in capital and machinery, there is scarcely an 
article, food excepted, that can administer to the wants or tastes of man, 
that the manufacturers of England may not supply to them of a quality 
and at a price that will ensure an almost unlimited demand. It does not, 
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indeed, seem tco much to expect that even the porcelain of Keang Se 
may, at last, in China as in Europe, give place to the stone-ware of Wor- 
cestershire or Staffordshire; or that English silk stuffs may, at no dis- 
tant period, be bartered for the raw silk of Kyang Nan. 

« Against the reality of such brilliant prospects, it may perhaps be urged, 
that experience shows them to be illusory. The East India Company 
say they made the most patriotic efforts to introduce British goods into 
China, but were unable, even at the willing sacrifice of large sums in the 
experiment, to force any considerable quantity on that market. Nor is 
it a sufficient answer tv this fact, to allege, in explanation, the want of 
skill and economy that pervaded every part of the trading system pur- 
sued by those merchant-sovereigns. The enterprising traders of the 
United States have also failed in this object, though neither prudence 
nor judgment was wanting in the attempt. 

“ To this argument, there is an obvious and conclusive reply. Neither 
the East India Company, nor any other merchants, have as yet been per- 
mitted, correctly speaking, to trade with China. Their dealings have 
been conducted with about a dozen individuals, whose residence, indeed, 
is in that country, but who ought to be considered rather in the light of 
slaves to the officers of the local government, than as merchants. The 
experiment cannot be regarded as fairly made, till the free-trader can 
legitimately pursue the natural liberty of trafficking where, with whom, 
and in what objects of commerce may best suit his interest; secure from 
all molestation so long as he offends against no rational law of the coun- 
try, and sure of redress should wrong be offered to him. 

“How different from such conditions are those under which commerce 
with China has hitherto been conducted! Obliged to limit their resort 
to a single port, lying at a distance of fifteen hundred miles from the 
capital, foreigners are even there prohibited from dealing with any native 
who is not of the privileged number of hong merchants, half of whom 
are believed to be in insolvent circumstances.”—pp. 5—7. 


The experiment recommended requires that our traders be free, 
and that they may be allowed to pursue their own interests where, 
with whom, and in what objects of commerce they please, so long 
as they offend against no rational law of the country, and be sure 
of redress should wrong be offered to them. But these requisites, 
it will be said, involve all the difficulties that have hitherto been 
encountered on the subject, and having been, may be presumed to 
continue insurmountable. Our author is, however, of a very dif- 
ferent opinion, and shows, we think most satisfactorily, by an in- 
duction of facts, and candid reasoning on broad principles, that the 
experiment recommended has not only never been fairly tried, but 
that it is of a simple, straightforward, and sure character, only em- 
barrassed or complicated by the feebleness, the apathy, and sub- 
Serviency of our own efforts in times past. Before glancing at the 
author’s criticisms of the past, and recommendations for the future, 
in reference to British policy concerning our trade with China, we 
must transfer to our pages his picture of its condition hitherto, 
which, though powerful, is by no means overcharged. 
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‘* But to see more clearly the position of the Chinese, with respect to 
the foreign trade at Canton, the British merchant has only to figure to 
himself the consequences that would ensue to him, were the Grand Seig- 
nior to become emperor of all Europe, and to rigorously enjoin that its 
trade with the rest of the world should be conducted at the Porte, and no 
where else; that all transport of British goods by sea should be pro- 
hibited, lest foreigners-might by that means receive their supplies with- 
out going to Constantinople, and that to carry on direct correspondence 
with an American or East Indian merchant should be deemed tre*son- 
able. Let him then imagine that, even after he has carried his goods up 
the Rhine, and down the Danube, and along the shores of the Euxine, 
till he has landed them at Constantinople, he is allowed to select, from 
among only a duzen privileged merchants, the one through whom he 
may choose to deal, and that he is entirely at the mercy of this man, both 
for the price which he may obtain for his goods, and the rate at which 
he must pay for his returns. This is precisely the position of the country 
merchant at Canton. 

“To the situation of the foreign merchant there, a parallel may be 
drawn, by supposing the American, in the preceding case, to be an ob- 
ject systematically held up to popular scorn, in public proclamations 
issued by the effendi; to be described in these as addicted tu every vice, 
and to be of aclass of beings with whom it is pollution to hold social 
intercourse; to be forbidden even to assume the appearance of fixing 
his residence in Turkey, by bringing to it his wife and family; to be 
debarred quitting, for air or exercise, the barrack allotted to himself and 
his fellow-merchants, except at long intervals, and under the charge of 
a special guide, made responsible for his conduct ; to be denied the privi- 
lege of using a conveyance in case of illness; to be precluded from hiring 
warehouses for his goods, and from treating with any unprivileged mer- 
chant for their sale; and yet to have no legitimate access to redress, 
shuuld the person to whom they have been entrusted abscond without 
accounting for their value. Suffering under these indignities and re- 
straints, our American merchant may derive what consolation he can, 
from knowing that the situation of those with whom he deals, is in some 
respects, more abject than his own; that they are never for an instant 
safe in their persons or property; that the only security they have 
against arbitrary banishment and confiscation is the caution of their 
rulers, not to cut off the source of their own habitual plunder; and that 
they have not the power of withdrawing themselves from their wretched 
position by renouncing trade.” —pp. 9—11. 

Hitherto the British have resorted to bribery, for the purpose of 
placing our commerce with China on a better footing, which can only 
have served to increase the rapacity and insolence of the Chinese— 
or they have employed ambassadors who, from ignorance of the 
Chinese language, customs, and intrigues, have done more harm 
than good—or they have used threats which have seldom been put 
into execution in any formidable degree, thereby adding fuel to the 
boastful cowardice of a nation, that might be easily controlled and 
awed. Now, if the same means are only to be resorted to, after 
our sovereign himself has, in the person of his representative at 
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Canton, the late Lord Napier, been insulted by the Chinese autho- 
rities, it is but in perfect accordance with human nature, especially 
with that prejudiced, that venal, that mendacious people, that still 
greater indignities be offered to our nation in future. It is alleged 
as an argument in favour of our passive submission, that from time 
immemorial it has been a standing rule of their policy to interdict 
the resort of strangers to their ports, and that they have a right as 
a nation to do with their own as they please. But this is a narrow 


and faulty view of human rights; for we agree with our author . 


when he declares that the doctrine 

“ Which would exclude the Chinese from the society of nations, would 
divest them of all claim to the protection of international law. Vari- 
ously distributed as are the gifts of nature over the several regions of the 
earth, it is only by the interchange of commodities that the inhabitants 
of each portion can severally have their due share of the bounty pre- 
pared for all who, by their industry, are entitled to participate in the 
common stock. If then there should be any government which should, 
as China has been supposed to do, capriciously set itself against the ge- 
neral good, in opposition to the desires of its own subjects as well as the 
demands of its neighbours, it can have but little claim to their consider- 
ation and forbearance. It must be regarded, quoad hoc, as the com- 
mon wrong of mankind, and as such be compelled to abandon a position 
so hostile to the general interests of the human race.”—p. 16. 

It is maintained and supported by quotations and facts in this 
pamphlet, that however true in theory the anti-social system, as re- 
gards other nations, so strong and universal in China, may be, it is not 
only at direct variance with the authorities on which their political 
creed is avowedly founded, but is practically at variance with the 
history of the British trade in particular with that country; and 
the greatest part of this pubtication is taken up with a sketch of 
this history, which to us is highly satisfactory. We cannot follow 
this sketch, but the author’s statements and evidences amounts to 
this, that the Chinese have, in all ages, valued foreign trade, and 
that our own has been established upon conditions voluntarily 
entered into with the view of attracting it in the first instance, and 
not in the face of the repulsive obstacles that now obtain, till it 
has frequently become a question whether it would not be better 
to incur at once the immense sacrifice of abandoning that trade 
altogether, rather than conduct it under the unfair restrictions 
that have been imposed upon it. A few passages from this his- 
torical sketch will help to point out the growth of these imposi- 
tions and restrictions. 

A Chinese scholar. who writes in the Repository as one master of his 
subject, says, ‘ There are some cases which occurred many years ago, 
quoted in the Leu Lee, whereon the emperor Keén Lung declared that, in 
order to intimidate foreigners, the local government of Canton should re- 
quire life for life, without regard tv the extenuating circumstances which 
the Chinese laws admitted when natives only were concerned.” This pro- 
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vision, which may find its parallel perhaps in the slave-code of Jamaica, 
affords a fine illustration of what there may be in a name. Foreigners are 
Man Ee, that is, ferce barbarians. It is therefore necessary to bridle their 
ferocity by laws more sanguinary than are required for people within the 
pale of civilization, Criminal intention is held to be a necessary ingre- 
dient with other circumstances to constitute guilt in the case of a native; 
but that shall always be assumed in the case of a foreigner, whatever 
proof there may exist that the misfortune was purely accidental. Four 
instances of judicial murder under this law have proved it to be no dead 
letter ; and among those the blood of two innocent Englishmen still cries 
out on their countrymen for their supine submission to an appellation, 
which has afforded pretext for the adoption of a spirit of legislation to- 
wards them that has led to such fatal results. 

“It is said that the king of Siam, in his triennial embassy to Pekin, 
styles himself in his letter, brother to the emperor. His ambassador is a 
Siamese, but under the direction of the Chinese, who make a new letter for 
him, wherein the king is called tributary to the emperor. It is remarkable 
that the same style from the prince regent, afterwards George the Fourth, 
was objected to in Lord Amherst’s embassy, and an alteration acceded to : 
one of the many acts of vacillation which contributed to the failure of the 
embassy.”—pp. 35, 36, 55. 


The value of a person well versed in the Chinese language in 
every embassy to that country, is farther made clear by the follow- 
ing striking observations and facts. 


‘It was most lamentable that, on this first occasion of intercourse be- 
tween the monarchs of Great Britain and China, the embassy was unpro- 
vided with an English secretary, well skilled in the Chinese language. 
Had this been done, Lord Macartney would never have been betrayed, as 
he was, into any form of language implying that his country was tributary 
to the Celestial empire. Or, had the designation of tribute-bearer been 
submitted to as a mere matter of usage, he would have taken care to have 
had a formal document to that effect placed in his hands. It is now al- 
leged that, in one of his addresses to the emperor, his interpreter headed 
the paper as the petition of the ‘ Red-bristled Barbarian Tribute-bearer.’ 
In China, as has been most justly remarked, words and ceremonies are 
things. They are classed amongst the essentials fully as much as they 
have ever been in Europe. ‘ The Barbarians,’ says a Chinese author of 
repute, ‘cannot be governed in the same way as the middle kingdom 
(China) is ruled. They are like brutes, and therefore to them the great 
principles of government must be productive of much anarchy. ‘The for- 
mer kings knew this, and therefore they ruled over them by misrule. To 
govern them by wisrule is the way to rule them completely.’ According 
to the late Dr. Morrison, the spirit of the 225th section of the Leu Lee, 
or Penal Laws of China, is that all barbarians are enemies to China— 
that she allows no free nor friendly intercourse with other countries—that 
she wishes to keep her affairs secret from foreigners—that all, except such 
as are licensed by government, who trade with foreigners are traitors. If 
any are at all suspected of giving information, legal advice, or similar aid, 
to a foreigner, the local government immediately raises the cry of traitor. 
Those natives who teach the language to foreigners, or write a petition 
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for them, or show a foreigner the way to the city gate of Canton, that he 
may there present a petition, are designated and punishable as such. The 
punishment is, in some cases, as in that of Mr. Flint’s translator, death by 
decapitation. The word Man conveys, in common apeech, the sense of 
rude, cruel, savage, and is commonly joined to the word Ze, signifying 
savage barbarians, which is often heard applied to European gentlemen. 
Were this a question of mere philology, it would not be incurious; but 
the ideas cherished and perpetuated by such language are pernicious to 
the welfare of mankind, because they generate in weak and ignorant 
minds reciprocal animosity. The Greeks and Romans not only gave the 
degrading appellation of Barbarians to every other people, but, in conse- 
quence, asserted a right of denomination over them, as the soul has over 
the body, and men have over irrational animals. Aristotle advised Alex- 
ander to treat the Greeks as subjects, and the barbarians as slaves; to 
rule them by misrule. And, in more modern times, we know how the 
Christians of Europe have treated the people they deemed barbarians and 
savages. Etymology fixes not the meaning of any word. Use is the law 
of signification ; and Man ee, in the Chinese sense, means a man uncivil- 
ised or untaught, perhaps one cruel and savage. Such was the opinion of 
one of the first Chinese scholars of our times, and it is therefore certainly 
not to be lightly treated or disregarded. Before the rise of the present 
dynasty, the Tartars were classed under one denomination of barbarians, 
as Teih, or Fiery Dogs. What Chinese dares now apply to them that 
designation ?”—pp. 77—79. 

A great number of instances of Chinese deceit and cowardice ;— 
of British indecision, ignorance, and pusillanimity, are adduced by 
our author. In the milk-and-water summary of the objects pro- 
posed in Lord Amherst’s embassy, our author says, that the only 
spark of fire which glimmers amid the mass of dead ashes and 
rubbish, of which the rest of the document consists, was found 
in these words—“ If the Chinese government were, in an un- 
friendly, inhospitable spirit, by inequitable conduct, to force to a 
close a pacific intercourse which has subsisted so long, and in 
which this country has embarked so great a capital, it could hardly 
fail to resent such a harsh and injurious proceeding.” ‘The con- 
duct of our rulers seems all along to proceed on the fear that, if 
they ceased to cringe, our commerce with that country would be 
lost, and that the consequences would be disastrous to our revenue. 
But, not to dwell on the circumstance that an interruption to such 
a trade would be felt as much in China as in Britain, or that other 
nations would have imported tea on terms equally advantageous to 
this country as those obtained from the East India Company, 
every fact that can be gathered of Chinese history shows them 
to be much more easily and promptly managed by resolution on 
our part, than by cringing. Every portion of our author’s his- 
torical sketch supports this view of the case. We take another 
example. 


“It would be useless for our present purpose to add to the abundant 
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evidence already afforded, of the insolence and mendacity that form such 
prominent features of the Chinese public character, by citing further 


instances from the histories of Lord Amherst’s unhappy embassy. Any 


one who can patiently read what is there narrated may find examples, 
taken from the emperor downwards, sufficient to satiate him, usque ad 
nauseam. It is difficult to conceive how an administration that, with all 
its faults and weaknesses, had so recently given peace to Europe, could 
have digested the treatment of its ambassador by a nation whose imbe- 
cility can only be equalled by the offensiveness of its lofty pretensions. 
They acted, however, as if they were quite conscious of the favour that 
had been shown to their minister, when, to use the imperial words, his 
majesty ‘sent down his pleasure to expel these ambassadors, and send 
them back to their own country, without punishing the high crime they 
had committed.’ 

“ The Canton government, taking its cue from Pekin, violated its 
engagements of 1814, refusing to receive addresses from the super- 
cargoes, and imprisoning and maltreating jtheir servants as traitorously 
attached to the English. Luckily they went a step further, where they 
could not so easily move with impunity. They fired on his Majesty’s ship 
Alceste, at one of the recognised anchorages for ships of war. The insult 
was returned; the fort silenced; Captain Maxwell proceeded to Canton, 
demanded an explanation, got a satisfactory reply, and no opposition was 
made when his Majesty’s ship Lyra passed the forts, and proceeded to 
Whampoa. 

‘‘ How was the report of these events received at home? Did the 
Ministry and the Court of Directors see that a barbarous nation must be 
coerced, if she will not spontaneously comport herself with the good 
faith and decencies that are necessary in all international dealings? It 
was enjoined on the supercargoes, ‘ to observe the utmost moderation 
and temper in all discussions with authorities so constituted as those of 
China’— however evident it might appear that the authorities at Canton 
considered themselves at liberty to exercise a conduct so directly contrary 
to the agreement concluded between the select committee and the viceroy 
and hoppo of Canton, in the year 1814’—and ‘that the duty of the select 
committee called for the adoption of moderation and forbearance in all 
their intercourse with the Chinese.’ ‘ Allowances should be at all times 
made for the known habits of the Chinese in their official correspond- 
ence.’ ’—pp. 103, 104. 


As to Chinese bravery— 


“ The appearances of Chinese valour, described by Lindsay and 
Gutzlaff, are in the highest degree ludicrous. Landing at Chapo, Mr. 
Gutzlaff and two or three other Europeans found an armed force drawn 
up along the shore. The soldiers had match-locks and burning matches 
ready for a volley. A Tartar general had placed himself in a temple to 
superintend the operations. Being accustomed to the sight of Chinese 
batteries, which seldom do hurt, and knowing that their matchlocks are 
not made to hit, they passed the formidable line in peace. The soldiers 
retreated, and the crowd of people in the rear being very dense, a great 
part of the camp was overrun, so that the tents fell to the ground. 

« A Chinese admiral having run foul of the ship Amherst, and then 
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in spite of all remonstrance, let go his anchor so close astern, that the 


same accident was sure to recur on the change of the tide, Mr. Lindsay 


sent his launch, with ten men and two officers, to cut the junk’s cable. 
« There were no arms whatever in the boat except two short axes. The 
launch arrived alongside at the moment the junk let go her second 
anchor; and Mr. Simpson, the second mate, and the gunner, jumped on 
board with axes in their hands, followed by Mr. Jauncey and another 
man, totally unarmed. On seeing them come on deck, the Chinese crew, 
in number forty or fifty, were seized with such a panic, that one simulta- 
neous rush was made forward. Some ran below, some over the bows, 
several leaped head-foremost into the water, and the party of four were 
left in possession of the deck. The only persons to be seen on deck were 
the admiral and his personal servant, both of whom seemed in the greatest 
state of alarm.’ ‘ This trifling fracas was unattended with any unpleasant 
circumstances, nor did it in the least interrupt the friendly intercourse with 
the mandarins. On the contrary, it appeared to increase the estimation in 
which the foreigners were held ; and one very satisfactory result was, that 
from that day, no war junks were anchored within half a mile of the ‘ Am- 
herst,’ excepting when they came to trade.”—pp. 105, 106. 


The author does not bring forward these and many other in- 
stances of Chinese pusillanimity with the view of exciting to an 
attempt to offer unjust aggression, but to show how little room 
there is to apprehend, that, in the performance of the duty im- 
posed on our country, of vindicating her insulted dignity, resort to 
actual hostilities will now «be necessary, even after such useless 


truckling, so Jong exercised. 


‘“ There is not, in the history of the last two hundred years, a single in- 
stance in which European troops have been attacked by Chinese, however 
great the disparity of numbers. 

‘* This difficulty removed, the next is that of overcoming the aversion of 
the emperor to compromise his ‘ respect,’ by yielding to the dictation of 
foreigners. We might, perhaps, safely leave it to Chinese ingenuity to 
discover a loop-hole by which that knot may be disentangled ; but it is 
well to leave a bridge for the escape of a timid enemy. There can be no 
doubt that Governor Loo has, in fact, grossly misrepresented all that oc- 
curred between himself and the late Lord Napier ; and we have a right to 
take it for granted that, had the state of circumstances been made known 
to the emperor, Loo would have been severely punished, and another per- 
son appointed in his room, with instructions to receive the king of 
England’s commissioner with due respect. It must also be assumed, 
that his imperial majesty is unaware of the contemptuous manner in which 
his royal brother is commonly mentioned by his public officers ; and equally 
so of the studied indignities heaped on his subjects. Common justice can 
be granted without any lowering of respect, even though the claim should 
be made by an envoy with an army and fleet as his escort; nor even though 
the imperial courtiers should screen the light of truth from his eyes till the 
arrival of the British envoy extraordinary with a few thousand followers 
at Pekin, will it then be too late for him to perceive how grossly he has 
been deceived, and how worthy Englishmen are of being cherished even 
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as the people of China. It is possible, indeed, that until the interpreter of 
the British envoy shall be able to explain matters in person, they may not 
be fully developed to his majesty’s sublime apprehension ; but a single au- 
dience cannot fail to make all things clear as day. Of course, till they are so, 
and have been made equally manifest to the whole empire through approved 
edicts published in the Pekin Gazette, and the consequences deducible 
therefrom admitted under seal and signature, our envoy with his escort 
must be precluded from re-embarking.”—pp. 107, 108. 


The author adds a rough sketch of the admissions to be re- 
quired, and which is generally in accordance with the strong and 
able petition lately presented to his Majesty by a number of his 
subjects at Canton. Whoever feels a deep interest in the pros- 
perity of our commerce, will find ample grounds for reflection, and 
also great satisfaction. from the views presented by the isiter to 


China. 





Art. VII.—Narrative of a Voyage round the World ; comprehending an 
Account of the Wreck of the Ship “ Governor Ready,” in Torres 
Straits; a Description of the British Settlements on the Coasts of 
New Holland, &c. &c. By T.B. Witson, M.D. Surgeon, R.N. 
Member of the Royal Geographical Society. London: Sherwood 
and Co. 


Attuoucu this volume bears the title of being the “ Narrative of 
a Voyage round the World,” it contains little, if we except the Ap- 
pendix, which does not belong exclusively to the coasts of New 
Holland and the adjacent islands. This field, however, is ample 
enough for any book, and the auther has made it a highly inte- 
resting one. The wreck of the ship ‘‘ Governor Ready,” in which 
Dr. Wilson was one of the sufferers—the exertions, privations, and 
dangers endured by all hands on board, that afterwards were 
encountered and surmounted, although the sufferers had to weather 
upwards of 1,300 miles of a dangerous and occasionally very turbu- 
lent sea, in nothing better than the wrecked vessel’s boats—and 
the accounts of the northern coast of New Holland, are by far the 
most novel and striking portions of the body of the work. The 
remarks on transportation—the treatment of convicts during the 
voyage, and the advice given to persons intending to emigrate to 
the Australian colonies, given in the Appendix, will, however, ap- 
peer to many the most valuable sections of the volume, and to ex- 
hibit the author to the best advantage. We shall, therefore, not 
attempt to do more in reference to the Narrative, than introduce a 
few portions of it, where the Shipwreck, Melville Islands, and 
Raffles Bay are described—reserving most of our space to the Ap- 
endix. 
' Seldom have we read any account of a shipwreck in which the 
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character of British sailors—their alternate obedience and reckless- 
ness in desperate circumstances, and the necessity of calm delibe- 
ration joined to firmness on the part of the officers, are so forcibly 
portrayed. Neither is it often that we have had such an affecting 
account of the gleams of joy, intermingling with sights of imminent 
and appalling danger, or a tale in which the providence of God 
was so signally manifested, as our author here presents. The whole 
story is stirring and instructive to the last degree ; and the ardent 
manner in which it is told, together with the elevating reflections 
which the author is evidently in the habit of entertaining, produces 
in the reader that which uniformly accompanies all well-told ac- 
counts of peril, and magnanimous efforts in midst of peril, viz. a 
romantic relish for the course of life in which similar catastrophes 
and vicissitudes would have to be encountered. 

The wreck of the ‘* Governor Ready,” was of a nature that al- 
lowed all on board to betake themselves to the boats, viz. nineteen 
in the long-boat, twelve in the skiff, and eight in the jolly-boat, 
together with as much provision and necessary articles for defence 
and navigation, as these vessels could carry with safety. Let us 
now behold them, not long after the commencement of their voyage, 
in these small and frail vessels, upon an island, where it was neces- 
sary to refit, deliberate, and enjoy some comfort. 


“ We assembled at dinner, consisting of salt beef, fresh pork, and 
abundance of oysters; and it was deemed advisable, in consequence of 
most of us having been exposed to the rays of a powerful sun, to issue 
a double allowance of grog. The sailors, with characteristic levity, 
were in high glee, and quite delighted with their fare, 

«+ Dinner being finished, and the sun’s horizontal rays not being op- 
pressive, Captain Young, his officers, and myself, climbed to the highest 
part of the island, and took a general view of those adjacent, and ob- 
served their relative bearings, by an azimuth compass, On returning, 
we were saluted with the glad tidings that the long-boat, now afloat, 
leaked very little. 

‘In the evening we re-assembled, when a short address was made to 
the sailors, explanatory of our projected future proceedings. The 
dangers that might reasonably be expected to befall us during the way, 
were pointed out, and also the means of averting or combating them 
successfully; the sailors were complimented on their hitherto general 
good conduct, which it was hoped would continue to merit praise, as 
influencing materially the favourable issue of our enterprise. 

“ The scene was impressive and picturesque; the numerous blazing 
fires, which the sailors had for pastime kindled along the shore, com- 
pletely illumined the small bay in which the boats, all ready for depar- 
ture, were now floating, and threw a lurid glare on the hardy, weather- 
worn countenances of the assembled group, who were ever and anon 
reminded of their unenviable situation, by a blast of the breeze, or a 
sullen threatening roar of the ruthless sea. Place, time, and circum- 
stances, thus conspiring to excite and cherish gloomy ideas, those who 
looked beyond the present moment could not avoid Leing somewhat 
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depressed, in spite of every effort to be, as well as to appear, cheerful 
and unconcerned.” 

“ The spot where the Captain and myself slept last night, had been, 
by the care of some of our comrades, converted into a very pretty 
bower, branches of trees being interwoven on the east and west sides 
of the rock, the ensign spread over the top, soft twigs strewed on the 
sand, and the whole ornamented with various flowers. We were pleased 
with this spontaneous attention, and slept soundly till about two o’clock 
in the morning, when we got up, for the purpose of making some ob- 
servations, with a view to determine the longitude. 

** As soon as daylight appeared, preparations were made for our depar- 
ture ; before embarking, I recommended, both by precept and example, 
a long swim, to exercise and fatigue the limbs, now about to be eramp- 
ed and confined for some time. We also thought it not amiss to take a 


good breakfast, which the cooks, who had been early at work, had pre- 
pared for us.”” —pp. 30—33. 


Having cleared the islands alluded to, there was little to enliven 
their lonely way for along time. ‘‘ Two boobies,” says the author, 
lighted on the long-boat, in which it was his lot to be, and being 
caught, were soon snapped up without much cooking. ‘There were 


also a great number of sea-snakes, whose movements during the 
nigh t were exceedingly beautiful. 


‘ Within the shadow of the boat, 
I watched their rich attire ; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled, they swam, and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.’ 


When the Sunday came :— 


‘‘ In the forenoon, conformably to usual custom, we joined in the per- 
formance of Divine service; but in the present instance we did not adhere 
to the prescribed forms, having judged it preferable to select such 
Psalms, and other portions of Scripture, as were more immediately ap- 
plicable to persons in our situation; and it may readily be believed that 
our devotion was fervent and sincere. Indeed, our lives depended on 
so frail a tenure, that there was no difficulty in abstracting our thoughts 
from all worldly affairs; and the contemplation of the sea and sky 
tended to inspire us with a faint conception of that Almighty Power by 
whose fiat they sprang into existence! It was by no means an uninter- 
esting scene, to behold three small boats, in the wide ocean, crowded 
with human beings, apparently at the dubious mercy of the winds and 
waves, offering up their prayers and supplications to H1, ‘ who is the 
confidence of the ends of all the earth, and of them that are afar off 
upon the sea.’ ”—pp. 36, 37. 


The boats, keeping one another’s company as well as they could, 
get among islands and rocks again, and are in the greatest danger. 
Those in the jolly-boat lose heart, and intreat most urgently to be 
taken into the long-boat ; nay, they even ‘‘ seemed to be dodging 
about us, in order to seize an opportunity of jumping on board, 
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regardless of consequences.’ 
grew more tempestuous. 

“ We now deliberated whether we ought or ought not, under existing 
circumstances, to take the jolly-boat’s crew on board. She was a fine 
boat, and had behaved, and was behaving, remarkably well; while the 
long-boat was already too deeply laden, and required the constant labour 
of two handsto keep her free. However, we unanimously agreed, although 
with much increased hazard of our own lives, to admit them on board, 
as they had evidently yielded to despair, and consequently could not 
exert their energies in case of emergency. 

‘We made known to them our determination, but previously to 
receiving them, (trusting to the rain), we thought it prudent to pump 
off a cask of fresh water, which, with several other things, we threw 
overboard, to lighten the boat. They were then cautioned to come on 
board, carefully, one by one, in case of doing irreparable injury to our 
frail bulwark : this they agreed to do, but, unmindful of their promise, as 
scon as it was in their power, they all jumped in together. Thisimprudent 
action might have been attended with fatal consequences, if several of 
us, who had little dependence on their promises, had not taken the pre- 
caution to place ourselves on the larboard side, and thereby balanced the 
boat. Few were the greetings between us and the new-comers, who 
were placed in different parts of the boat to preserve her trim. 

“ The jolly-boat, thus abandoned, skimmed away, like a sea-fowl, 
over the waves; while the long-boat, overpressed by her additional 
burden, could scarcely swim. ‘To add to our uneasiness, night was 
coming on, the wind increasing to a heavy gale, accompanied by a 
deluge of rain, and the sea ran mountains high. 

‘It now behoved us to be most attentive to the steerage; as the ne- 
glect of a moment might prove our ruin. We kept W. by S. for Mel- 
ville Island, but our hopes of reaching it were very slender. By great 
vigilance, we managed to elude the encroachments of the waves, till 
about nine, p.M., when a heavy sea, whose death-denoting sound still 
lingers in my ears, rolled over the larboard quarter, and filled the boat! 
For a moment we were paralysed, believing that we were going down, 
without the most distant hope of any one of us being saved. Finding, 
however, that the boat still floated, we took heart, baled away, and 


The night drew on, and the weather 


‘threw every article of no essential importance overboard. 


“ The sea had upset the compass, extinguished the light, and rendered 
it impossible for us to obtain another; yet we managed, (although the 
task was difficult), to keep the boat right before the wind. Just as we 
had got her baled out, she was again filled by another wave. We now 
determined to hazard the dangerous experiment of taking in the main- 
sail; this being effected, and reefed-jib set, we could do no more 
than quietly submit to the will of Him, who ‘rides in the whirlwind, 
and directs the storm.’ ”’—pp. 41—43. 


Here is contrast enough with the scene on the island, or that of 
the Sunday upon the mighty deep, when the weather was so pro- 
pitious, that they could calmly join in worshipping the Almighty. 
All hands, however, at last reached a distant friendly port, in safety ; 
but the narrative of their sufferings and exertions has been very 
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properly, as well as ably given, for itabounds with valuable sugges- 
tions and examples for the observance of all others in similar dangers. 

“ Throughout the passage, rigid discipline and strict impartiality being 
observed, no insubordination nor the slightest disturbance occurred 
among the crew; whose behaviour was highly creditable to themselves, 
and well worthy of imitation by others, who may hereafter be placed in 
the same trying situation. We lived very sparingly, from motives of 
prudential caution, yet we did not experience any very great privations. 
Besides having a little biscuit daily, we had either a bit of cheese, or a 
morsel of salt beef; and although we had to eat the latter raw, it did 
not prove unpalatable, when we reflected on the horrible means to which 
others, similarly circumstanced, had been compelled to resort—the dread 
of which being constantly in our minds, made us exceedingly frugal; so 
that, on our arrival, we had sufficient provisions to support life for nearly 
a month longer. 

“ We had, as before mentioned, a little brandy in the boat, which, 
being issued daily after dinner, in the proporticn of one third of a wine- 
glassful to each individual, lasted till the day before we made the land, 
and, small as the quantity was, it added comfort to our scanty fare. From 
our having pumped off a cask of water to lighten the boat, before re- 
ceiving the jolly-boat’s crew on board, it behoved us to be, and we were, 
exceedingly cautious in the expenditure of this important article ; but the 
rain generally affording a supply, we suffered little or no inconvenience 
from thirst.”—p. 53, 54. 


Our author’s account of Melville Island and Raffles Bay, on the 
north coast of New Holland, are interesting and important. With 
the exception of an article in theJournal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, there has been no other account published of these places, 
on which a few years ago, settlements, by direction of our govern- 
ment, were formed, but which have since been abandoned, as Dr. 
Wilson argues, and shews, from very insufficient and mistaken 
causes. The principal object in forming a settlement on the coast 
in question, as the author states, was to establish a commercial in- 
tercourse with the natives of various islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and which, it was imagined, might be brought about through 
the means of the Malays, who annually frequent these shores in 
considerable numbers, for the purpose of procuring trepang. 

In the year 1824, a settlement was accordingly formed at Mel- 
ville Island. It got on pretty well for some time, but at length 
hostilities commenced between the natives and Europeans, pro- 
ceeding from bad to worse, until the hatred of both parties became 
thoroughly rooted. ‘The author, as we have many opportunities of 
remarking in these pages, is a reflecting man, and his very exten- 
sive travels, and intercourse even with savages, leads him on all 
occasions to judge of mankind, in whatever condition they may be 
found, according to certain invariable principles of human nature. 
We shall see how well this is exemplified, when he comes to what 
he says of the convicts sent to Van Dieman’s Land and New South 
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Wales. In the meanwhile, with reference to the disputes between 
the natives and the settlers at Melville Island, these observations 
occur— 

‘‘ From all the accounts I could collect, and I had them from various 
and authentic sources, I have no hesitation in stating, that the civilized 
party was far from being blameless. 

« It is well known to every person who has had the slightest i intercourse 
with savages, that they are invariably addicted to thieving. It is, there- 
fore, not to be denied, that the natives committed many petty thefts; 
but the policy of being unnecessarily annoyed thereat, and the humanity 
cf putting them to death for such offences, may be safely called in 

uestion. 

‘If I am rightly informed by those who were actors in the business, 
many of the natives were put to death in a very unwarrantable manner ; 
and I think I may assert, that, had mild and conciliatory conduct been 
adopted, and uniformly continued towards these ignorant creatures, while 
their depredations were unattended with violence, several valuable lives 


might have been saved, and many inconveniences and privations pre- 
vented.”—pp. 124, 125. 


On the side of the settlers, amongst others, the surgeon and the 
commissariat officer fell victims to the revenge of the irritated 
and undiscerning savages. Exaggerated accounts of these catas- 
trophes, and of a disease, which shortly after the settlement was 
formed, broke out, were sent to Sydney. A young surgeon belonging 
toa trading vessel was appointed to succeed the one that had been 
massacred, and at a guinea per day, on account of the desperate 
nature of the service. The disease, however, was nothing more 
than scurvy, which might have been checked, if not prevented, by 
means within the reach of the sufferers. Unfavourable aecounts, of 
an exaggerated nature, still poured in upon the distant authorities, 
several of which the author shews to have been false, such us those 
charging the climate with being unhealthy, and the soil unfertile. 
However, after about four years’ occupation, the island was aban- 
doned by order of the Home Government ; but being unwilling to 
give up all connection with the north coast of New Holland, a 
trial was made at Raffles Bay. 

The author enters very fully into the question of the policy of 
settling at this station, of its healthiness and prospects in a com- 
mercial point of view, and of the differences between the natives 
and the new comers. Concerning the natives:— 

“In personal appearance they bear some resemblance to the natives 
about Port Jackson. ‘They are, however, better made, and possess more 
intelligent, and perhaps more savage countenances—they go entirely 
naked, and their shoulders, breasts, nates, and thighs, are ornamented 
with cieatrices, resembling the braiding of a hussar’s jacket. Their hair 
is long, generally straight, and powdered with red earth. 

* Some of them wear a fillet of net work, about two or three inches 
wide, bound tightly round the waist, and a similar ornament round the 
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head and arms; and sometimes a necklace of net work hanging a con- 
siderable length down the back. 4 

“« Many of them have the front tooth in the upper jaw knocked out 
in the same manner as the Port Jackson natives mentioned by Captain 
Collins. They paint their faces, and frequently their entire bodies, with 
red earth; those who are inclined to be dandies, draw one or two longi- 
tudinal lines of white across the forehead, and three similar on each 
cheek ; and a few who appeared to be erquisites, had another white line 
drawn from the forehead to the tip of the nose. The nasal cartilage is 
invariably perforated ; but it is only on particular occasions that they in- 
troduce a bone or piece of wood, and sometimes a feather through it. 

“In this part of the coast, the natives are divided into three distinct 
classes, who do not intermarry. The first and highest is named Mandro- 
gillie, the second, Manbur-ge, and the third, Mandro-willie. 

“The first class assumes a superiority over the others, which is sub- 
mitted to without reluctance ; and those who believe in real difference 
of blood among civilized nations, might find here some apparent ground 
for such opinion, as the Mandro-gillses were observed to be more polite, 
and unaffectedly easy in their manners than the others, who, it was sup- 
posed, were neither so shrewd nor so refined : this, however, might be 
only imaginary. 

“« Mariac (or Wellington as he was named by Captain Stirling), the 
chief of the country round Raffles Bay and Port Essington, is apparently 
about thirty-three years of age, nearly five feet eight inches in height: 
he limps in his walk, but whether from a wound received in foreign or 
domestic war, I did not learn. His features are regular, and, while he 
is ina good humour, placid and benign; but, on the least displeasure, 


which arose frequently from slight causes, they gleamed with savage 
fury.”—pp. 162, 163. 


Wellington and other chiefs, by the judicious treatment extended 
to them by some of the British, at length became attached and 
friendly, and began to exhibit the ordinary characteristics of the hu- 
man family. Like all uncivilized people they are very irascible, but 
easily pacified, requiring to be managed, says our author, just like 
children. But they were easily taught to distinguish conventional 
right from wrong, and he maintains that they are naturally a mild 
and merciful race. On another important matter of inquiry, the 
following judicious observations are made :— 


“‘ Whether they have any idea of a Superior Being, or of a future state 
of existence, it was impossible for us to ascertain. It was easy enough to 
reciprocate communication, as far as regarded objects evident to the exter- 
nal senses ; but, as may be imagined by those conversant on the subject, 
any attempt to talk of abstract principles must have proved altogether 
fruitless. 

« When it is called to mind that they were just beginning to lay aside 
suspicion, and to visit the settlement without fear, not long before it was 
abandoned, it will not seem strange that these particulars, relating to them, 
are so scanty and imperfect. A little longer intercourse would have enabled 
a person (inclined to observe their manners and learn their language) to ob- 
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tain more correct and extensive information respecting the various abori- 
ginal tribes on this part of the coast, who, to say the least of it, were treated 
so cavilierly in the first instance, by the civilized intruders on their native 
land.”’—pp. 171, 172. 


The author elsewhere says, that the greatest part of those traders 
who are employed, or who employ themselves along the coast of 
New Holland, in procuring seal-skins, are lawless vagabonds, 
whose treatment of the aborigines is unjust and cruel in the ex- 
treme, and which naturally leads these poor ignorant and passionate 
savages to retaliate on the first Europeans that fall within their 
power. He feelingly recommends it to every one, to behave with 
great caution and mildness in his intercourse with such natives, 
especially with those whose abode lies in the track of ships, the 
crews of which, by a common misfortune in the seas, may be en- 
tirely at the mercy of the not naturally evil-disposed, but irritated 
savages. 

Raffles Bay was also at length abandoned by the British, the 
alleged causes being, Ist, the unhealihiness of the climate; 2ndly, 
the hostility of the natives; and 3rdly, the non-visitation of the 
Malays. Now the author shows that not one of these causes were 
correctly alleged; and that a settlement judiciously chosen, and 
properly conducted, on the north coast of New Holland, would 
soon become a place of considerable importance in the eastern 
world, both in a mercantile and political point of view. But 
although it may not be likely that the British will soon make 
another attempt, he thinks it probable that the French or Dutch 
will ere long take advantage of its capabilities. 

Our author gives a number of details regarding Swan River, and 
King George’s Sound, together with many other places, which we 
pass over, that we may come to his Appendix, wherein, whatever 
he says of transportation, emigration, &c., is entitled to marked 
attention ; not merely because of his experience as Surgeon-Super- 
intendent of Convict Ships during eight voyages to Australia, in 
the course of which time nearly two thousand prisoners have been 
under his charge and control, but from the intrinsic value and 
forcible sound sense which characterise all that he states, ex- 
plains, or recommends. 

On the requisition of the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, the Lords of the Admiralty give public notice for 
tenders of a ship of a certain size to convey a given number of pri- 
soners to New South Wales or Van Dieman’s land. 

The vessel is carefully surveyed by competent officers ; the inte- 
rior arrangements are done by contract ; the owners are required 
to furnish her with everything fit and needful for such a voyage ; 
during which she must be manned with seven men and a boy to 
every 100 tons register measurement ; and a guard of thirty men is 
appointed from a regiment under orders for Sydney. The expense 
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of transportation for each individual does not now exceed fourteen 
pounds. As to the comfort of the prisoners, everything seems su- 
perior to that of any steerage passenger. ‘The master of the vessel 
has the same allowances, in the issue of provisions, as a purser of a 
man-of-war ; and also receives, as a reward for humane conduct, a 
gratuity of fifty pounds. Should the vessel convey female convicts, 
the first mate receives twenty pounds, and the second and third 
mates fifteen pounds each from the government, on their producing 
a certificate from the surgeon superintendent that they have con- 
ducted themselves to his satisfaction. The surgeon is always one 
of the royal navy, of some standing, on whom the entire manage- 
ment and responsibility as regards the convicts rest. He must 
officiate also as clergyman, schoolmaster, justice of peace, inspector 
of provisions, &c. &c. 

“| shall give a brief account of my method of conducting affairs, which, 
with little variation, may be considered as the usual routine observed in 
convict ships. As soon as the prisoners are received on board, they are 
placed in their berths, according to a progressive number given to each in- 
dividual ; their bedding, wearing apparel, &c. beiag also marked with a 
corresponding number, so that confusion and pilfering may be prevented. 
They are then divided into messes (six in each), the head of each being 
answerable for the cleanliness, &c. of the utensils, and the regularity and 
comfort of the mess. Cooks are chosen from those among them who have 
been sailors, or accustomed to the sea; and others (I prefer the greatest 
rogues) are placed in authority, to preserve order and decorum in the pri- 
son, which they generally do very effectually. 

* As soon as we leave the land, the prisoners are freed from irons, and 
permitted to be on deck from morning till evening ; and these indulgencies 
are continued during their good behaviour, which generally lasts from the 
beginning to the end of the voyage.” —p. 327. 

Provisions are supplied—as shewn by certain tables inserted by 
the author—both as to quality and quantity, on a perfectly satis- 
factory scale. Each convict, male or female, is allowed two gallons 
of wine during the voyage, and medical comforts are not stinted. 
Six pints of water are daily allowed to each, and one gallon while 
passing the tropics. ‘The hospital is always commodious, and the 
sick are regularly visited twice a day, or oftener if necessary. 

‘‘ After the visitation of the sick, all complaints that the prisoners may 
have to make, are listened to, and their disputes settled. Cases, however, 
that require punishment, I always dispose of after the morning’s visit. 

‘* With regard to punishment, I may mention, that I seldom have ree 
course to flogging, being enabled to preserve order without it, and finding 
others measures more effective* viz. If two prisoners quarrel, I place them 





* «« In corroboration of this statement, I may induce the testimony of His 
Excellency Colonel Arthur, Lieut.-Governor of Van Dieman’s Land. 
* Doctor Wilson, as is usual with that officer, has brought out the prison- 


ers entrusted to his care, in the very best order, and yet punishment bas 
been avoided.’ ” 
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together in handcuffs, and keep them so, until they become good friends, 
which generally takes place in a very short time. If any prisoner create 
disturbance below, or make use of improper language, I order him to pa- 
rade the deck during the night, with his bed tied to his back ;—four hours 
for the first offence, eight for the second, &c. I have seldom had occasion 
to repeat this punishment, which is feared and detested ; indeed, many 
have frequently begged to be ‘ punished like men;’7.e., flogged. They 
also have a great dislike to stand during the day, under the charge of 
the sentry, with their faces aft, and without permission to speak or be 
spoken to. 

‘‘T likewise find it a good plan to give a long lecture to any petty de- 
linquent, and meke him march off without hearing his defence—a source 
of much grief and annoyance to the London pickpockets especially, who, 
in general, possess great volubility of speech, and considerable Old Bailey 
experience ; and are, therefore, vexed at not having an opportunity of lis- 
playing their forensic skill. They have often complained of the haruship 
at being thus punished innocently. 

‘There is, however, a class of prisoners, that, unless narrowly looked 
after, frequently occasion a great deal of disturbance. I allude to attorneys’ 
clerks, of which class of the community I have, in all my voyages, had a 
considerable number. ‘The few instances in which I have been compelled 
to inflict corporal punishment, bave been on these gentry, to whom I show 
no mercy, if detected in fomenting disturbances ; and I have invariably 
found, that flogging a lawyer has a wonderful effect in preserving order 
among the other prisoners.” —pp. 330, 331. 


To the charge sometimes made, that prisoners, during the 
voyage, become more depraved, the author offers a flat denial ; but 
that they become much better, he is not prepared to assert. The 
voyage is, he thinks, far too short for effecting any radical change 
among persons, many of whom hardly know what virtue is, even 
by name. As regards external decorum and propriety of language, 
there is a very great improvement, though it may be entirely 
against the inward sentiments. The manner in which the author 
accomplishes this by no means trivial renovation, may in part be 
learned from the following statement. 


“It may be imagined, that to effect this salutary change among those, 
who have been so long accustomed to hear and use language, interlarded 
with horrid and senseless oaths, would be a work of difficulty; but it is 
astonishing how soon, by proper management, it may be accomplished. I 
may here state, that I have always had the cordial co-operation of the offi- 
cer of the guard, and the master of the ship, in checking those under their 
command, by punishing offences—especially impropriety of language— 
which might be passed over in a barrack-room, or 1n a private ship. 

“It would strike a stranger as rather a singular circumstance, that, 
amongst such a heterogeneous multitude, not a single expression is heard, 
which could wound the ears of delicacy; yet such is the fact. It may, 
however, be imagined, that this restraint is only partial, and that it is 
nearly impossible to restrain their almost unconquerable propensity while 
below; yet experience has taught me, that it can be effected. 
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‘Many people have a very erroneous opinion of a convict ship, in which 
they believe, anarchy, disorder, and irregularity, to hold indisputed sway ; 
whereas, on the contrary, decorum, cleanliness, and quietness, prevail, in as 
great a degree as ina well-regulated man-of-war ; and I have no hesitation 
in stating, that in these respects, a convict ship is far superior to the ve 
best merchant-vessel that sails from the port of London. Indeed, this fact 
is so well known to those who have visited the colonies, that great interest 
is frequently used to obtain a passage in a convict ship. 

“ T endeavour to find occupation for as many of the prisoners as I can; 
and, what with keeping their persons and their berths clean, assisting the 
sailors in various ways, preparing and cooking their provisions, and pa- 
rading round the decks at stated times, the days pass uniformly and 
quickly during the voyage.” —pp. 332, 333, 


The average number of deaths on the passage, is given as under 
two per cent., which certainly is no great mortality, considering 
that the constitutions of many of the prisoners have been previously 
greatly impaired. After landing at the place of their destination, 
and having been assigned to settlers, they are supplied by their 
masters with food, clothing, bedding, &c. according to a certain 
fixed scale. 


“ The generality of settlers allow their assigned servants as much as 
they can eat, and supply them with clothes whenever they stand in need 
of them; as they find, by experience, that thus acting is conducive to 
their own comfort and interest. A stranger, on visiting a settler’s esta- 
blishment, may easily know whether it is well managed, by the appearance 
of the servants, especially on a Sunday. If they are observed to be clean 
in their persons, and neatly dressed, he may conclude that the farm is in 
a flourishing condition ; while, on the contrary, if he notice them, on that 
day of rest, with tattered garments, long beards, and unwashed faces, 
-skulking about their dirty, miserable huts, he may safely conclude, that 
neither the pigsties, nor the stables, nor the barn yard, nor the dairy, nor 
the flocks, nor the herds, nor the settler’s mansion, are in the best order; 
but he will find disorder, insubordination, and mutual dislike, prevailing ; 
and that the neighbouring magistrates have a great deal of trouble and in- 
convenience.” —p. 337. 

Government holds out every possible inducement to the moral 
reformation of the prisoners, by conferring indulgences on those 
whose conduct is moderately correct. Tickets of leave, that is, 
the prisoner’s power of selecting his employer, and working en- 
tirely for his own benefit, are granted upon certain conditions. The 
abuses that these tickets are exposed to, from master and from 
magistrate, are not passed unnoticed by the author. The manner 
in which the prisoners at one time shuffled their cards, is however 
more curious. 

‘* There is an admirable regulation lately in force, regarding the assign- 
ment of prisoners ; viz. that husbands shall not be assigned to their wives 
nor wives to their husbands. Before this regulation was adopted, trans- 
portation, in many cases, was divested of its principal terrors, and, indeed, 
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held out allurements to the immoral portion of the community. For ex- 
ample—the husband, after a successful course of fraud and plunder, had 
only to permit himself to be detected in the commission of a crime, which 
entitled him to the benefit of transportation. Before conviction, he made 
over to his wife all his ill-gotten wealth; and then he obtained a free and 
comfortable passage (far more comfortable than a steerage passage in any 
merchant vessel) either to Van Dieman’s Land, or New South Wales. 

“In a short time, if he had the policy to conduct himself properly, his 
wife and family were sent, at the expense of Government, to join him ; or, 
if he did not choose to remain long in servitude, his wife came out in a 
private ship, at her own expense (which could be well afforded), and as 
soon as she arrived in the colony, her husbsnd, whether in the service of a 
private individual, or in Government employ, was immediately assigned 
to her—thereby being rendered more independent than if he had obtained 
a ticket of leave. 

“It might be naturally supposed, that, as the wife had the power of 
getting her husband—now her assigned servant—flogged, sent to an iron- 
gang, or otherwise punished, that he would behave very kindly to her; 
but this was not invariably the case. I have occasionally witnessed the 
husband, forgetful of his inferiority, exercising his marital authority in a 
very unbecoming manner, to which the wife submitted with meek and 
dutiful obedience.” —pp. 339, 340. 

The educated convicts are not now so well situated as in former 
times, when they obtained good situations, gave themselves airs, 
and lived like gentlemen ; for they are now sent to a penal settle- 
ment, where they are compelled to work at tasks suited to their 
strength and delicate constitutions. As to the question whether 
transportation be, or be not, an efficient secondary punishment, the 
author arrives at no clearer a decision, than that it sometimes is, 
and sometimes is not; but from all the facts which he states—for 
he abstains from mere theoretical views—we must say, that until a 
better mode or system be clearly pointed out, than at present exists, 
it is foolish to rail at it ; since without doubt, very many renovated 
characters have grown out of the depraved numbers that have been 
transported to Australia. 

The Doctor’s Advice to Emigrants displays an equal measure of 
experience and reflection with his Remarks on Transportation. 
We can only find room for two passages. 


‘« A few years ago, frequent disputes arose, during the voyage, between 
the captain and passengers, both in the cuddy and steerage; and, that the 
captain was generally in fault, may be inferred from the fact, that, in al- 
most all instances, where passengers applied to a court of justice, a verdict 
was given in their favour. Of late years, however, these disputes have 
greatly diminished, and families may now embark in any vessel (some, of 
course, are preferable to others), with the certainty of being well, and even 
liberally treated. 

«The average sum, for cabin passengers, is from 70/. to 80/.; but a 
family—say a man, his wife, and five children—may be very comfortably 
accommodated with a reasonable table for 300/, or 350/. 
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*« Although I am aware many are of a contrary opinion, yet I would not 
advise a passenger to have any written agreement, as to what kind and 
quantity of meat and drink is to be received by him during the voyage, as 
such conduct infers suspicion and mistrust. The owners of vessels trading 
to Australia from the port of London, are wealthy; and the masters 
highly respectable, and not likely to act with duplicity, after they have 
sailed. 

‘‘ Emigrants have frequently applied to me for information, as to what 
articles they ought to take with them to the colonies; and I have invaria- 
bly advised them not to expend their money in the purchase, either of mer- 
chandize, household furniture, agricultural implements, or a superfluity of 
wearing apparel ; as they can obtain all these articles, when they really 
want them, at Sydney, or Hobart Town, nearly on as reasonable terms as 
in England. 

‘* With regard to the class of persons likely to be benefitted by emigra- 
tion, I may state, that those with large families, of industrious habits, and 
whose incomes are limited, are certain of bettering their condition, and 
need not be under the painful necessity, in their old age, of parting with 
their offspring; whom, on the contrary, like the ancient Patriarchs, they 
may see settled around them, and advancing towards independence. 

‘« It is not absolutely necessary, to the success of the emigrant, that he 
should possess much previous knowledge of rural affairs. Soldiers, mer- 
chants, professional men, and many others, whose previous habits of life 
have been very different, soon acquire the requisite knowledge ; and I have 
already observed, that sailors make excellent settlers. 

“TI have often contrasted the situation of half-pay officers in the navy, 
who are settlers in New South Wales, with that of those who remain at 
home, wasting their time in listless idleness; and, to me, the contrast is 
the more striking, being one day in London, where I seldom fail to meet a 
nautical acquaintance, sulitarily perambulating the crowded streets—and 
another day, in Australia, where I meet the same class of officers, actively 
and profitably employed in the pleasing task of superintending their flocks 
and herds, and bringing their land under cultivation ; and, instead of dining 
sparingly at an economical chop-house, or even at a club, sitting down, with 
the healthy olive branches smiling around, at a well-spread table, which, 
in turns, ‘ abundat porco, hedo, agno, gallina, lacte, caseo, copiaque 
omnium rerum que ad victum hominum pertinent,’ the produce of their 
own farms. 

** Although, as I have previously stated, a settler must, in the first in- 
stance, expect to struggle with numerous difficulties, and suffer various 
privations, ‘yet, in a short time, by prudence and perseverance, he will be 
able, in the words of Cobbett, ‘ to live well, keep generous hospitality, take 
his pleasure, enjoy a good deal of leisure, and possess his farm unincum- 
bered.’ ”—pp. 333, 334, 348, 349. 
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Art. VIII.—The History of the Condition of Women, in various Ages 
and Nations. By Mrs. D. L. Cuity, Author of ‘‘ Mother’s Book,’ 
“ Frugal Housewife,’”? &c. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 


1835. 


Ir is not unusual to hear it sagely put forth that woman is an 
indescribable being, or at least that she has never yet been fully 
and fairly described. And yet we cannot well see how this should 
be the case; for surely there is no lack of numbers or talent in 
those who have undertaken to give her in all her beauties, caprices, 
and follies. A long list of female writers have betaken themselves 
to the task, who should be supposed to know something of them- 
selves; and a still more numerous host from among the lords of the 
creation have set their wits to work, and kept their observation on 
the stretch, that they might give, to the very life, the fairest and 
most delicate portion of that creation. Why should woman be a 
greater enigma to man, than man is to woman ?—or why should 
she be to herself a greater mystery than he is to himself? It seems 
to be for the sake of antithesis, or of appearing more profound 
than others, that all this mystery is attributed to the female 
character ; nor can we suppose that a man, whose life-time and 
daily conduct evince a uniform consideration and prudence, as re- 
pc the temperament of the fair, or that they themselves who 
accept of his attentions as these are meant, can either of them be 


ignorant of the great features of character belonging to the other 
—of their respective rights and privileges. 

The great error of most writers who attempt to define woman, 
and who lead others by the inaptitude and inadequacy of their 
definitions to suspect that she is undefinable, lie in their adop- 
tion, Ist, of some theory by which they narrow their subject 
within very confined limits; and 2ndly, their overlooking the 
fact that her strength consists in an eminent degree in her delicacy, 
while the injuries offered to her sensitiveness, if of such amount as 
to break down this fortress of her strength, leave the most refined 
subtleties of mind to indulge in a waywardness which cannot be 
calculated upon. But lest we should be tempted to go beyond our 
depth, and offer some faulty theory, like others, we recommend it 
to all students of the female heart to take it, not according to the 
restrictions, prejudices, or professions of authors, but as they have 
found it among the fair of their own domestic and social circles ; and 
we venture to predict, that however much at fault most people may 
be when they attempt to define such a complex subject as that of 
the human mind, its volitions and passions, whether in man or 
woman, there will not be found much delay in coming to a judg- 
ment quite satisfactory to the speculator. It is in this way that 
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Mrs. Child has proceeded. She does not trouble herself with 


some fine-drawn theory, and squeeze within its compass the women 
of all ages and nations. Her work is properly a compilation most 
industriously collected from the best, yet most various authorities. 
She may have been misled as to facts and anecdotes in certain 
instances, but few could have been more patient ; so that on rising 
from the perusal of her modestly, but ably compiled volumes, one 
feels that he knows more of woman than he could ever have collect- 
ed from his own observation, and yet, according to our experience, 
that nothing has been communicated, of which he has not beheld 
specimens within his own narrow sphere. There is another test 
by which we wish Mrs. Child’s history of women to be tried, 
which is not less to her honour and power as an author—we mean, 
the elevation, the capacities, the purity which the female character 
exhibits in her hands—thus strengthening the claims which the 
tender sex has upon every cultivated and virtuous mind. We 
hesitate not to declare that woman appears to us from these pages, 
not only in a stronger, but a fairer light than she did before—that 
she is more worthy of estimation, of man’s most strenuous, con- 


stant, and tender cherishings, than she ever seemed, and that by 
such conduct he is the party most. blessed. 


Mrs. Child begins very properly with the women who figure in 
the Bible, many of whom were as high-souled as any whose lives 
are on record ; and she ends with the women of the South Sea 
Islands, after having visited in her history the various countries of 
the four quarters of the globe. A fair specimen of her style, which 
very often has a racy but always a kindly slyness about it, and a solid 


good sense not so uniformly to be found from clever writers, may 
be taken from her first chapter. 


“We know little of the amusements of Israelitish women; but in the 
early periods of their history, when both sexes were almost constantly 
occupied in procuring the means of subsistence, it is not probable that 
amusements were either frequent or various. Music and dancing were 
unquestionably among the most ancient recreations of human beings. I 
imagine they were coeval with language itself; for they were but varied 
manifestations of those emotions and thoughts which words were framed 
to express. Among modern highly civilized nations, dancing is indeed 
regulated by merely artificial rules, and has as little to do with character 
as the projection of a map; but in more simple forms of society, the na- 
tional dances, like national tunes, are an embodiment of the characteristic 
passions of the people: such are the war dances of the Indians, and the 
voluptuous dances of the East, 

‘** Moses speaks of singing men and singing women; and throughout 
the Old Testament there is frequent mention of music and dancing at 
sacred festivals. After Pharaoh and his host had perished in the Red Sea, 
we are told that ‘ Miriam the prophetess took a timbrel in her hand, and 
all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. And 
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Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glo- 
riously.’ 

“ Deborah and Barak likewise joined in a song of triumph, after the de- 
feat of Sisera. | 

«Whether music and dancing were entirely confined to public and 
solemn occasions, is uncertain; but we can hardly imagine that it was so. 
The ancient Israelites, like other people who live in similar climates, no 
doubt highly enjoyed family meetings in the open air, each one under the 
shadow ‘ of his own vine and fig-tree ;” and to have had musical instru- 
ments, without using them on such occasions, would have been a strange 
perversity. 

“In the later periods of Jewish history, a class of public singers proba- 
bly existed, whose character was similar to such classes now found in the 
East; this may be inferred from the words of the son of Sirach, ‘ Use not 
much the company of a woman who is a singer.’ 

‘In the patriarchal ages the Jewish women must have enjoyed a large 
share of personal freedom ; for we read of all ranks engaged in the labours 
of the field, and going out of the cities to draw water. That they were 
not usually secluded from visiters seems to be implied by the question 
which the strangers asked Abraham, ‘ Where is Sarah, thy wife?’ In- 
deed, living as they did in tents, and removing so frequently, it would 
have been no easy matter to have preserved the complete privacy that 
exists in the seraglios of the East. But as the Jews grew more numerous 
and wealthy, the higher ranks indulged in a much greater number of 
wives, and kept them more carefully secluded. Solomon had seven hun- 
dred wives, and three hundred mistresses; but these, like horses and 
chariots, were probably valued merely as the appendages of ostentatious 
grandeur. To prevent the increasing tendency to polygamy, a law was 
made forbidding any man who took a new wife to diminish the food and 
raiment of his other wives, or in any respect to treat them with less at- 
tention.” —vol. i, pp. 5—7. 

The Jews, though scattered all over the earth, everywhere ad- 
here to their ancient usages, even in the United States. For 
instance, they light a lamp every Friday evening, half an hour 
before sunset, which is the beginning of their Sabbath ;—a custom 
said to be in remembrance of their original mother, who first ex- 
tinguished the lamp of righteousness, and to remind them to re- 
kindle it. A German traveller, speaking of the Jewesses of the 
higher class in Poland, says that ‘‘ the events of thousands of 
years seem to be recorded in their soul-beaming countenances. 
They deserve to be stored in the memory, as a portion of the pure, 
beautiful, and sublime in this world. Dignity, feeling, tender me- 
lancholy, and not prey mee deep-seated sorrow, are expressed in 
the features of the fair daughters of Israel, whose notions of virtue 
and decorum are as rigid as the laws of their forefathers.” He 
adds, that a faithful adherence to their national costume, seems to 
heighten their natural attractions. 

Among the Circassians, it is said, pride of birth is carried to 
such an extent, that an unequal match is never heard of in that 
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country. There are other circumstances which appear strange to 
foreign ears, connected with their social condition, and which cannot 
fail to impress us with a sense of the superiority of our own civi- 
lized customs over the semi-barbarism of many other countries. 


“ The children of princes are not brought up at home, but sent soon 
after their birth to the house of some nobleman, who is charged with 
their guardianship. ‘The expenses of their education and marriage are 
paid by the noblemen, who receive no remuneration from the parents. 

“ A Circassian dwelling is divided into two parts, separated from each 
other by an inclosed court; one allotted to the husband and such guests 
as he chooses to invite, the other to the wife and family. Ifa European 
were to ask a Circassian concerning the health of his wife, he would 
angrily turn his back without condescending to reply. The lower 
classes, as usual, have more freedom than the higher; they often go 
abroad without veils. 

“ Girls marry between their twelfth and sixteenth year, and are con- 
sidered quite old at eighteen. Their mothers teach them to embroider, 
and make dresses for themselves and their male relations. On the wed- 
ding day the father of the bride makes her a present, but he reserves the 
greater portion of what he intends to give her until the birth of her first 
child. On this occasion she visits him, receives the remainder of her 
portion, and is clothed for the first time in the matron’s dress and veil. 

“If there be rival lovers, they often decide the question by single 
combat, or engage friends in the quarrel, and the victorious party seizes 
the prize. If the bridegroom can prove any thing against the former 
character of the bride, he sends her back to her parents, who generally 
sell her as a slave. An unfaithful wife has her hair shaved, her ears 
clipped, and the sleeves of her robe cut off, and in this situation is sent 
home to her father on horseback, to be sold as a slave. 

‘‘ The Circassians have two kinds of divorce; one total, and the other 
provisional. In the first case both parties are immediately at liberty to 
marry again; in the other, the couple agree to separate for a year, and 
if at the end of that time the husband does not send for his wife, her re- 
latives compel him to a solemn divorce, that she may be able to marry 
again, After the death of the husband, the wife governs the family, 
without dividing the property among the children. When she dies, the 
wife of the eldest son usually takes her place ; the children can then de- 
mand a division of the fortune, the oldest receiving the largest share. At 
funerals women utter loud cries of grief and disfigure themselves with 
scars. They wear black for mourning.”—vol. i, pp. 44, 45. 


Where the light of Christianity has not penetrated, and savage 
tribes exist, the women,with few exceptions of countries, are treated 
with the cruelty and jealousy which the strong may extend to the 
weak. Among the African tribes extreme superstitions exist, and 
on the banks of the Gambia, there is a pretended demon, called 
Mumbo Jumbo, whose mysteries are celebrated in the night time, 
and who may well be feared by the tender sex, whether they have 
been naughty or not. 


“ Several nights previous to his arrival, a great noise is heard in the 
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adjoining woods. The men go out to meet him, and find him with a 
stick in his hand, decorated in a hideous and fantastic manner with the 
bark of trees. Preceded by a band of music, he approaches the village, 
where the women ranged in a circle fearfully await his arrival. Songs 
accompany the instruments, and Mumbo Jumbo himself sings an air 
peculiar to the occasion. ‘The most profound silence follows. After a 
pause, Mumbo Jumbo points out those women who have behaved im- 
properly during the year. They are immediately seized, tied to a post, 
and whipped by the mysterious visiter, with more or less severity, ac- 
cording to the nature of their offence. All the assembly join in shouts 
of derision, and the women are quite as ready to take part against their 
sisters in disgrace as they are accused of being in more civilized coun- 
tries. When African wives are refractory, it is a common threat to re- 
mind them of the annual visit of Mumbo Jumbo, who will assuredly 
find out their faults and punish them accordingly. The dress in which 
he usually appears is often kept hung upon the trees, by way of admo- 
nition. This dreaded personage no doubt receives his information from 
the husband or father of the culprit; but the secret of the institution is 
so carefully preserved, that a king, whose young wife had coaxed him to 
tell it, was afterward persuaded to put all his wives to death to prevent 
discovery.”’—vol. i, p. 260. 


The middle ages furnish Mrs. Child with subjects for one of her 
longest and most spirited chapters; but yet we think that she has 
taken her colouring too much upon the authority of romances, or 
at least that the splendour, the courtesy, and virtues of the cen- 
turies in question, as described by her, were notable instances, and 
not the universal or general rule even among the higher orders of 
Eurupean society. The violent and impure habits of these ages may 
fully as well be taken to have been the tests of their morals, as ce- 
remony or pageantry ; for we know that intemperance, debauchery, 
murder, and rapine were characteristic of the feudal times. Nay, 
the extravagance of chivalric observances and sentiments could 
only be consonant with semi-barbarism. 


“ A cavalier, called the Knight of the Swan, reinstated a lady in the 
possessions of which the duke of Saxony had deprivedher. During the reign 
of Charles the Sixth of France, the gentlewomen of the country laid before 
the monarch grievous complaints of their sufferings and losses from the ag- 
gressions of powerful lords; and lamented that chivalry had so much de- 
generated that no knights and squires had armed in their defence. This 
appeal roused the valiant Boucicaut, who gathered a band of chevaliers 
around him, and formed a fraternity for the protection of all dames and 
damsels of noble lineage. The device on their shields was a lady ina 
green field, and their motto promised redress tu all gentlewomen injured 
in honour or fortune. The gallant Boucicaut carried the principle of ve- 
neration a little farther than was, perhaps, pleasing to the sovereign ladies 
of that romantic period; for he would not permit one of the knights of his 
banner to look a second time at a window where a handsome woman was 
seated. 

“ In the Spanish order of the Scarf, duties to women were more insisted 
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on than in any other order. If one of those knights instituted an action 
against the daughter of a brother-knight, no woman would consent to be 
his lady-love, or wife. If he happened to meet a lady when riding, it was 
his duty to alight from his horse, and render his service, upon pain of losin 
a month’s wages, and the favour of all dames and damsels ; and he who he- 
sitated to perform any behest from a woman was branded with the title of 
The Discourtecus Knight. 

‘‘ Combats often took place for no other purpose but to do credit to the 
chosen object of a kniglit’s affections. This sentiment was frequently a 
cause of national rivalry. During a cessation of hostilities, a cavalier would 
sally forth, and demand whether any knight in the opposite host were dis- 
posed to do a deed of arms for the sake of his lady bright. ‘ Now let us 
see if there be any amorous among you,’ was the usual conclusion of sucha 
challenge, as the cavalier eurbed his impetuous steed, and laid his lance 
inrest. Such an invitation was seldom refused; but if it chanced to be so, 
the bold knight was suffered to return in safety ; for it was deemed unchi- 
valric to capture or molest an enemy, who thus voluntarily placed himself 
in the power of his opponents. When two parties of French and English 
met accidentally near Cherbourg, Sir Launcelot of Lorrys demanded a 
course of jousting with the English knights for his lady’s sake. The offer 
was eagerly accepted, and at the very first onset Sir John Copeland 
wounded the French cavalier to death. The chronicler says: ‘ Every one 
lamented his fate, for he was a hardy knight, young, jolly, and right amo- 
rous.’ ”—vol. 11, pp. 95, 96. 

That chivalry softened the character of those rude ages cannot be 
questioned, but there was much that was ludicrously burlesque in 
its courtesies, and by no means likely to foster in the strongest 
possible way, the claims of humanity and justice. Take for an 
example what is said of the Normans and English when they took 
the castle of Du Gueslin ; they were indignantly reproved, because 
they had transgressed the license of war, by disturbing the ladies 
of the castle while they were sleeping. Nay, chivalrous courtesy in 
those days might be only a fine sounding name to disguise the 
foulness of the most pernicious indulgences. 


‘* Bertrand de Born, a celebrated troubadour in the time of Henry the 
Second, says: ‘ The first laws of honour are to make war; to tilt at Ad- 
vent and Easter; and to enrich women with the spoils of the conquered.’ 
Such sentiments were not remarkable at a period when he was considered 
the most honourable man who had burned the greatest number of castles, 
and pillaged his neighbour's estates most successfully. Bertrand being out 
of favour with his beautiful mistress, the wife of Talleyrand de Perigord, 
in consequence of slanderous stories she had heard of him, defends himself 
in a song very characteristic of the state of society. He wishes ‘ that he 
may lose his favourite hawk in her first flight; that a falcon may bear her off 
as she sits upon his wrist, and tear her in his sight, if the sound of his lady’s 
voice be not dearer to him than all the gifts of love from another. That 
he may stumble with his shield about his neck; that his helmet may gall 
his brow ; that his bridle may be too long, his stirrups too short ; that he 
may be forced to ride a hard trotting horse, and find his groom drunk 
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when he arrives at the gate; that the dice may never more be favour- 
able to him at the gaming table; and that he may look on like a coward 
and see his lady wooed and won by another, if there be a word of truth in 
the accusations of his enemies.’ ””—vol. ii, pp. 106, 107. 


Was it indeed likely that such praiseworthy refinement as poets 
and chroniclers have described, could exist where ignorance was 
so general as may be inferred from the remark of Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, as quoted by our authoress, who, when he sang the praises 
of the Princess Eleanor, afterward mother of Richard the First, 
adds, ‘“‘ she approves my writings, and she can read them too.” 

Mrs. Child, indeed, suspects that perfect purity did not even be- 
long to the chivalric ages. How could such an artificial state of 
things,not to give it a more questionable appellation, as is described 
in our next citation, consist with noble attachments and manly ad- 
miration ? 

‘“‘ The entire absence of jealousy in the husbands of that period is by no 
means the least remarkable feature of the times. ‘They seem to have been 

roud of the protestations of love offered to their wives, and liberally re- 
warded the favoured troubadour with jewels andgold. Agnes, countess of 
Foix, was beloved by a French minstrel, who became jealous of her. She 
sent her own confessor to him to complain of the injustice of his suspi- 
cions, and to swear that she was still faithful to him. She required him 
to write and publish the history of their loves in verse. Yet this princess 
was considered virtuous, both by her husband and the world. One of the 
troubadours beseeches a priest to grant him dispensation from vows of love 
to alady whom he loved no longer ; but does not seem to have considered 
absolution necessary during the continuance of his attachment, although 
the object of it was the wife of another. Those who know human nature 
will probably think it requires a good deal of faith to believe that immacu- 
late purity was universal.”’"—vol. ii, p. 109. 


The folly and the silliness of the middle ages were suited to the 
character of worthless people. ‘Their love was full of exagge- 
rations, and might properly be often supposed to be spurious. 
Knights wrote poems in honour of the Virgin Mary, which cannot 
easily be distinguished from their addresses to their lady-loves, 
which was impiety and unnatural extravagance, and vice versa. 

‘‘ The troubadours burned tapers, and caused masses to be said for the 
success of their love ; and one of them assures us that he devoutly crossed 
himself with joy and gratitude, every time he beheld his mistress. Peyre 
de Ruer devoted himself to a noble Italian lady, who was extremely fond 
of magnificent entertainments; and in order to find favour in her eyes he 
exhausted all his resources in banquets and joustes in her honour. The 
lady, however, could not be persuaded to exercise her sovereign attribute 
of mercy ; and Ruer wandered about the country in the disguise of a pil- 
grim. He arrived at a certain church during the holy week, and asked 
permission to preach to the audience. ‘This being granted, he gracefully 
and earnestly recited one of his own love-songs; for, says the chronicle, 
‘he knew nothing better.’ The congregation, supposing it to bea pious 
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invocation to the Virgin Mary, or the saints, were much affected; and 
when he held out his hat for the customary alms, it has heaped with 
silver. The minstrel cast aside his pilgrim weeds, and in a splendid dress 
presented himself before his lady-love, with a new song in her praise; 
and she, overcome with such a proof of constancy, bestowed many ca- 
resses on the wandering troubadour. | 

‘In Spain, a certain company, called Disciplinarians, went through the 
streets every Good Friday, with sugar-loaf caps, white gloves and shoes, 
and sleeves tied with ribbons of such a colour as their ladies particularly 
admired. ‘They carried whips of small cords, with bits of glass fastened 
on the ends, and when they met a handsome woman, they began to 
whip themselves with all violence, insomuch that the blood spirted on 
her robes; for which honour she courteously thanked them. When a 
lover arrived opposite the baicony of his mistress, he scourged himself 
with redoubled fury, while she looked on with proud complacency, and 


perhaps rewarded his sufferings with a gracious smile,”—vol. ii, pp. 109 
—J11. 


There is something that points to more than it expresses in the 
fact, that when profound homage was paid to women, a life closely 
secluded from their society was deemed the surest road to heaven ; 
even the eucharist, it has been said, was deemed too holy to be 
touched by female fingers, and they were required to put a white 
linen glove upon the hand when they. received it. The truth is, 
that although chivalry took its rise from a peculiar state of society, 
and professed to be founded on the chastest and most self-denying 
principles, and although by its spirit women secured a status is Eu- 
ropean society, that has been since strengthened and extended 
through the influence of a practical Christianity, yet it was in its 
nature so liable to abuse as soon to degenerate into the most fan- 
tastic and eontradictory extremes, distorting humanity, and pro- 
ducing a grotesque caricature of the sex, as Mrs. Child herself 
admits—for she 1s no panegyrist of any institution or party, farther 
than the authorities from which her compilation is taken guide 
her. 


“It was common for a cavalier to post himself in some very public 
place, and fight every gentleman who passed, unless he instantly acknow- 
ledged that the lady of his affections was the handsomest and most vir- 
tuous lady in the world; and if, as often happened, he was met by one as 
mad as himself, who insisted upon maintaining the superior charms of Ais 
dulcinea, a deadly combat ensued. At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a society of ladies and gentlemen was formed at Poictou, called the 
Penitents of Love. In order to show that love could effect the strangest 
metamorphoses, they covered themselves with furred mantles, and sat be- 
fore large fires, in the heat of summer, while in winter they wore the 
slightest possible covering. Thus chivalry became an absurd and disgust- 
ing mockery, and was finally laughed out of the world by the witty Cer- 
vantes.”—vol. ii, pp. 118, 119. 


It is a enpnnnae derivation ef the word lady, to suppose, with 
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some, that it comes from the Saxon Alaf-dig, meaning aloaf-giver, 
a more befitting office than what they performed at tournament or 
joust, and one that in modern times eminently belongs to the fair 
of our own country. There were many changes and steps between 
the middle ages and the present, in female manners and modes of 
thinking, as well as in the manner women were thought of, which 
our authoress clearly and rapidly sketches. But we shall be satis- 
fied with a few passages, from which all readers may be enabled 
to judge for themselves of Mrs. Child’s impartiality and compe- 
tency to compile the History of Women. Hear part of what she 
says of the existing race of the English fair. 

‘«‘ A great deal of vice prevails in England, among the very fashion- 
able, and the very low classes. Misconduct and divorces are not unfre- 
quent among the former, because their mode of life corrupts their prin- 
ciples, and they deem themselves above the jurisdiction-of popular opinion; 
the latter fee] as if they were beneath the influence of public censure, 
and find it very difficult to be virtuous, on account of extreme poverty, 
and the consequent obstructions in the way of marriage. But the general 
character of English women is modest, reserved, sincere, and dignified. 
They have strong passions and affections, which often develope themselves 
in the most beautiful forms of domestic life. ‘They are in general remark- 
able for a healthy appearance, and an excellent bloom of complexion. 
Perhaps the world does not present a lovelier or more graceful picture 
than the English home of a virtuous family. 

“In modern times, no nation has produced a greater number of truly 
illustrious women. Hannah More wrote as vigorously as Johnson, and 
with far more of Christian mildness; Maria Edgeworth, as a@ novelist, is 
second only to Sir Walter Scott ; Mrs. Fry, who cheerfully left the re- 
finements of her own home, to do good to the destitute and vicious in 
their prisons, deserves a statue by the side of Howard; Mrs, Somerville, 
notwithstanding the malicious assertion of Byron, has proved that 
female astronomers can look at the moon for some better purpose than 
to ascertain whether there be a man in it; and who is disposed to dispute 
lord Brougham’s assertion, that Harriet Martineau, by her writings on 
political economy, is doing more good than any man in England? 

“ Modern literature contains abundant satire upon the vices and follies 
of women ; but invectives against the sex are by no means popular. By- 
ron indeed treats them in the true Turkish style, like voluptuous god- 
desses, or soulless slaves, as his own caprices happen to be ; but a libertine 
will always write thus, because (as the old chronicler said of the trou- 
badour) ‘ he knoweth nothing better.’ Cowper and Wordsworth, and 
that sweet minstrel Barry Cornwall, have praised us in a purer and better 
spirit, and thereby left to posterity a transparent record of their own 
virtue. 

‘“‘ The Irish are extremely warm-W®arted people. Their well-educated 
women have an innocent gaiety, frankness and naiveté of manner, that 
is extremely bewitching. As a people, they are remarkably characterized 
by a want of foresight, and keen enjoyment of the present moment. The 
style of Irish beauty indicates this; being generally bright-eyed, fresh, 
and laughing. If a young couple were in love with each other, it would, 
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in most cases, be in vain to remind them of their extreme poverty, with 
a view to inculcate maxims of wordly prudence. ‘The answer would be, 
‘Sure, two people eat no more when they’re together, than they do 
when they’re separate ;’ and when told that they may have a great deal 
of trouble and hard work in rearing a family of children, they will 
simply reply, ‘ Sure, that’s what I’ve always been used to.’ They are 
distinguished for filial piety. The most nourishing food and the best 
seat in their cabins are always appropriated to father and mother; and 
the grandchildren are taught to treat them with respectful tenderness.”— 
vol. ii, pp. 147—149. 


Making some exception to our authoress’s critical notices about 
English writers, male and female, her sketch of the states of so- 
ciety in the two countries named, if neither very vigorous nor ori- 
ginal, has the merit of not being opposed to the truth. What she 
declares of her own sex, as found in Scotland, is anything but de- 
scriptive, if the present time be intended; but we are so well pleased 
with what she says of woman in slave-holding countries, that we 
easily forgive her hasty and imperfect notice of a land of entire 
freedom and great social happiness. She animadverts with be- 
coming severity and sarcasm on the statement of a recent slavery- 
advocate, who has asserted, that in slave-holding countries, ‘‘ women 
are not beasts of burden ;”’ which is as much as saying, that where 
slaves are not found, the ladies are beasts of “lie ny Of course 
he cannot deem it possible that any one can be a lady, or evena 
woman, whose face may happen to be of a different complexion to 
that which his mother wore—coloured persons being nothing better 
than beasts of burden. 

We never were more impressed with the truth of an obser- 
vation which has often been uttered, viz. that slavery entails pol- 
lution and degeneracy of morals both on masters or mistresses and 
their slaves, than after reading the following extract. It requires 
no comment. But before transcribing it, and in conclusion, we 
have to repeat our opinion as to the merits of the present work— 
that it has confirmed our previous impressions of the dignity, the 
delicacy, and the goodness of the female character, wherever woman 
is considerately and tenderly treated; for, besides the many ex- 
amples adduced by Mrs Child, from authentic history, in support 
of this inference, she has added her own talents and character, 
although we verily believe without having for a moment contem- 
plated this last-mentioned result as an object of her ambition. 

“One of the worst features of this polluting system is that female 
slaves are neither protected by law, or restrained by public opinion. 
Their masters own them as property, and lave despotic control over 
their actions; and such is their degraded condition, that to be the mis- 
tress of a white man is an object of ambition rather than of shame. 
The same result would be produced upon any class of people under similar 
circumstances. They are taught from ivfancy that they have no cha- 
racter to gain or to lose; and their whole moral code consists in one 
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maxim—obedience to the white men. The personal kindness of their 
masters, though founded on the most impure feelings, is likely to shelter 
them in some degree from harsh treatment, and to procure for them those 
articles of finery upon which all ignorant people place an inordinate 
value. The idea of obtaining money to purchase freedom is likewise a 
frequent incentive to immorality. It is not proposed to disgust the 
reader with a recapitulation of facts in proof of these remarks. It is 
sufficient to say that female virtue is a thing not even supposed to exist 
among slaves; and that when individual instances of it occur, it some- 
times meets with severe castigation, and generally with contemptuous 
ridicule. 

“It may well be supposed that those who are delicately termed 
‘ favuurite slaves,’ sometimes become very pert and impudent, in con- 
sequence of their situation in their master’s family. A female slave in 
Baltimore was, for obvious reasons, very odious in the eyes of her mis- 
tress, who let no opportunity escape of getting her flogged for some 
misdemeanor, real or pretended. ‘The master, for reasons equally ob- 
vious, was always reluctant to give orders for her punishment; but he 
was sometimes obliged to do so, for the sake of domestic peace. On 
such occasions, the slave bounced about the house, and boasted that 
every whipping he ordered her should cost him a handsome sum for 
broken china. 

“Stedman relates that Mrs. S—lk—r, of Surinam, having observed 
among some newly imported slaves, a negro girl of remarkably fine 
figure and expressive countenance, immediately ordered the poor crea- 
ture’s mouth, cheeks, and forehead to be burned with red-hot iron, and 
the tendon of her heel to be cut. These cruel orders were given from 
mere prospective jealousy of her husband; and to gratify this wicked 
passion, the unoffending girl was maimed and deformed for life. 

“ One of the most observable effects produced by this system, is that 
it invariably induces the habit of not considering a large number of 
men, women, and children in the same light as other human beings; 
hence the most common maxims of justice and morality, recognised 
in all other cases, are not supposed to apply to slaves. The dimness of 
moral perception, and the obtuseness of moral feeling, produced by 
this state of things, sometimes come out in forms very shocking to those 
who are unaccustomed to the system, Miss G , of South Carolina, 
being on a visit to an intimate friend of the writer, certain ladies, 
who were present, began to talk on the never-failing topic of domestics. 
‘You do not have the trouble of such frequent changes,’ said one of 
them to Miss G ; * but I should think you would find it very 
disagreeable to be surrounded by so many slaves.’ ‘ Not at all 
disagreeable,’ replied the lady from South Carolina; ‘I have always heen 
accustomed to blacks; I was nursed by one of them, of whom I was 
very fond. As for good looks, I assure you some of them are very 
handsome. I had a young slave, who was an extremely pretty creature. 
A gentleman, who visited at our house, became very much in love with 
her. One day she requested me to speak to that gentleman, for she 
did not wish to be his mistress, and he troubled her exceedingly. I did 
speak to him, begging him to change his conduct, as his attentions were 
very disagreeable to my slave. For a few weeks he desisted; but at 
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the end of that time, he told me he must have that girl, at some 
rate or other; he offered me a very high price; I pitied the poor 
fellow, and scld her to him.’ 

** Miss G was an unmarried woman, with correct ideas of pro- 
priety concerning those of her own colour; but having been edu- 
cated under a system that taught her to regard a portion of the 
human race as mere animals, she made the above remarks without the 


slightest consciousness that there was any thing shameful in the 
transaction.” —-vol. ii. pp. 213—216. 








Art. IX. 
1. The Monarchy of the Middle Classes—( France, Social, Literary, 


and Political, Second Sertes). By H. L. Butwer, Esq.,M.P. 2 
vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


2. Paris and the Paristans, in 1835. By Frances Troiiore, &c. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Mr. Bent Ley does well to hunt in couples, but he does not well in 
coupling two so unlike and unequally bred as Henry Bulwer and 
Frances Trollope. There is one point, however, in which they ma 

be considered as fitly yoked together—they have each an admirable 
knack at making what they write about, provided it admit of party 
views, the less real, the more that they say upon it. If, as En- 
glishmen, it is always difficult for us to judge impartially and 
correctly of the French, who, by all their habits and institutions, 
are so much opposed to us, never did this difficulty appear so great 
as when perusing two simultaneous publications professedly treat- 
ing of the same people, but which present pictures diametrically 
at variance with each other, both in colouring and expression. 
The gentleman is a “ Liberal” of vast pretensions; the lady is a 
thorough-paced ‘‘ Conservative.” He is a metaphysician, a re- 
fined philosopher, a splitter of hairs ; she is nothing of the kind, 
but a pert, vulgar, sweeping, and wholesale dealer in old-fashioned 
prejudices. The one loses himself in searching for principles, 
which, when found, seldoin seem broad enough for the laboured 
edifices he erects upon them. Great discoveries, or rather an 
incessant attempt to show that he has discovered such solutions 
for certain phenomena, as not only are perfect, but which no other 
man could have fallen upon, characterize his volumes. And yet, 
when all is done, and the reader asks—what new light have J ob- 
tained—what fine principle do I feel clearly developed ?—the 
amount of what every man delights so much in finding himself 
possessed of, viz., more enlarged conceptions, elevated sentiments, 
and extended knowledge, is extremely trifling indeed. Mr. Bul- 
wer, we think, has neither a grasping, an original, nor a subtle 
mind, although by the sound of his sentences, as you read, you 
are apt to think he has got hold of something that is great or new, 
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could he but keep it till it was fairly examined or developed. 
Then, as to the authoress of ‘‘ Domestic Manners in America,” 
and who has now fallen foul of Paris and the Parisians, philosophy 
she not merely has not, but she does not even pretend to it. Shedoes 
not wish to lodk at more than one side of things, and her prejudice 
has gall in it. She is clever, but then she is ignorant, and her 
vulgarity is even more offensive in spirit than in expression. If 
all sight of France and the French be lost amid Mr. Bulwer’s 
speculations, and be frittered away to small ware, Mrs. Trollope 
covers them with mud, which she carries wherever she goes. 

Both works are full of politics. The first on our list is by far 
the most ambitious; and whatever may be its defects, has the bold 
speculative features that belong to the liberal school. ‘The second 
has all the overweening servility, worn-out dogmas, and mis-state- 
ments that have been a thousand times exposed, which character- 
ize the grossest aristocracy—the most ignorant Toryism. And 
yet she is not stationary amid the general march of opinions. 
She even admits as much; for she says that her volumes “ are 
written in conformity to the opinions of—perhaps none—and worse 
still, there is that in them which may be considered as contradic- 
tory to my own. Had I, before my late visit to Paris, written a 
book for the purpose of advocating the opinions I entertained on 
the state of the country, it certainly would have been composed in 
a spirit by no means according in all points with that manifested 
in the following pages.” The amount of the change of her 
opinions, however, seems to be little else than a strong, though 
tardy partiality for the Citizen King, not because he is what that 
title imports, but because he is in reality the reverse, and as hostile 
to popular rights as Charles the Tenth ever was. But that we 
may satisfy our readers as to the merits of each of our candidates 
for public favour, a few samples must be presented by us; and 
though, perhaps, not the most happy passages as descriptive of 
either publication, they will be sufficient, we think, to convince any 
one, that Mr. Bentley should, without delay, employ some of his 
hangers on to inditea third pair of volumes on France and its 
capital, were it nothing more or better than a concordance of the 
two high-sounding titled ones that figure at the head of our paper. 

Mr. Bulwer in this second series has for his subjects the conti- 
nuation and conclusion of his review of literature in France, which 
he had commenced in the former series—Religion, New Philo- 
sophies, Division of Property, Social Condition, Manners, Young 
France, Aristocracy, Working Classes, Equality, Centralization, 
Civil and Military Administration, Chamber of Deputies, &c.— 
an ample field, especially for one who sets himself to work, in every 
instance of a new theme, to construct a principle by which the phe- 
nomenon is precisely to be measured and accounted for. Thus, on 
the light literature of Young France, he says— 
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“In the first place, the popular style which history and other works of 
imagination have adopted, has abridged the number of light readers, and 
taken away many of the soberer minded and better informed, from that 
class to which the novellist ordinarily addresses himself. The consequence 
of free institutions has also been to withdraw from the paths of elegant 
and popular literature a considerable portion of those, who, from their talents 
and situation in life, were likely, as long as the novelists felt they were an 
influential portion of his readers, to moderate his extravagancies and cor- 
rect his taste. 

‘* Married women, too, in France, are far more occupied either in society 
or in the direction of their husband’s affairs, than with us; and unmarried 
women, in respectable life, are kept more strictly and more retired. 

‘“‘ Young men, then, and kept mistresses, form a vast proportion of the 
admirers of works of fiction ; and for these, consequently, a vast propor- 
tion of such works are written. They do not, therefore, express the 
manners and feelings of society; neither do they form those feelings and 
manners. In old times, indeed, they did both, because they were then 
written for a higher order of persons, who, determining the ideas and 
habits of their time, also represented them. But these persons are now 
more seriously employed. Popular literature is not always to be con- 
sidered as an index of the national mind; and thus, strange as it may ap- 
pear, it is because the French have become more serious, more instructed, 
and more occupied, that their lighter literature has become less creditable 
to the public taste.” 


Mr. Bulwer must have a cut and dry reason for everything, but 
beyond an array of fine words, we find nothing but fanciful trifles 
at the bottom of his philosophy. Why, without professing to be 
able to calculate the precise origin of any great national charac- 
teristic, in this apple-pie order, is it not obvious to every one who 
takes a direct view of the phenomenon in question, that the very 
phrase “ Young France,” intimates that there has been an entire 
relinquishment of the ancient frame of society, its habits, its 
system of education. The authors who, previous to the reign of 
revolutionary doctrines and military despotism, were the classics of 
France, came to be neglected amid such political whirlwinds. The 
art of war, and the sciences and arts that were the natural allies or 
fruits of physical power and conquest, were in high vogue, and 
obtained many accessions ; but when peace was restored, and the 
descendants of St. Louis again were seated on the throne, a young 
France had grown up which, ignorant of and disrelishing all that was 
classical in former times, and without fixed principles of any kind, 
allowed fancy to run riot with everything that falls within the 
province of imagination ; nor can we expect that what is spurious, 
gross, or extravagant will be curbed and reduced into seemly forms 
but by the slow and sure process of self-purification, and the spread 
of a belief in true religion, which almost all writers now admit is 
making rapid progress in that country. 

It is one of the most common things in the world, to find English 
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writers upon France, who have a very limited acquaintance with 
the genius of its inhabitants, or who carry their English feelings 
and prejudices everywhere with them, abuse all that is not in per- 
fect accordance with their own standard of excellence. There is 
another numerous class who affect a more impartial and enlightened 
philosophy, and who suppose that our neighbours have the ad- 
vantage of us in their social intercourse, because they are more at 


their ease, and are not bound by our English formalities. Mr. 
Bulwer says— 


‘The easy and uncreaking manner in which the world moves upon its 
hinges—the facility with which you may see everything that is to be seen, 
and go to every place that is to be gone to—the noiseless step with which 
you glide into the circle accustomed to receive you, and to which you are 
ushered by no trumpet sound of invitation—the carelessness with which 
you can slip from society into solitude, and from solitude into society, 
without any question as to where you have been, or any effort to regain 
your dropped acquaintance—the familiarity, and yet the variety, which 
attends your steps, as you drive from house to house, in search of one that 
shall occupy you for the evening—the happy way in which letters, and 
science, and even politics and the arts are mingled together in happy and 
classical confusion—all this, so different from the well-dressed drudgery 
with which we (in England) toil to keep in sight of a monotonous crowd 
—the perpetual effort, and the perpetual failure, to be amused—the mise- 
rable Morning Post notoriety which glimmers upon a miserable race, as 
the substitute for reputation—all this, which concentrated, forms a kind 
of sun for society, and breathes upon it the lazzarone feeling of careless, 
voluptuous, independent enjoyment—all this—by the worn and stiff, and 
jaded Englishman, accustomed to nothing of pleasure but the wearisome- 
ness of its chase—is welcomed with a grateful sense of delight, such as he 
never before experienced, and never afterwards forgets.” | 


One might naturally suggest here, that it is only things in the 
way we like them, that can afford pleasure. Besides, does not the 
author by the word world confine himself entirely to Paris and 
London, and in the latter city, to what are called first circles, 
which few can be hardy enough to assert, are the representatives of 
England? We might go on at any length with our erudite and 
laborious philosopher, who grapples with every subject small and 
great, that can possibly be squeezed within the compass of such 
extensive words as social, literary, political, and religious, but 
without marking any one of them with the imprint of a command- 
ing mind. At best he is but sketchy, and a collector of trifles, 
which are readable enough were it not for the pretence that they 
are truths of great depth and extensive learning. We shall string 
together a few of these lively enough, descriptions, and such as might 


do very well as the pictures taken by a flying visiter, who contri- 
buted to a monthly magazine. 


_ “ If you went to the French opera and saw a very large and very bril- 
liant box, ratherlarger and more brilliant than any other—whose would 
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you suppose it to be? The king’s? no: a minister's? no: an am- 
bassador’s ? nq: a Russian prince’s? no: an English lord’s? no: a 
French peers? a deputy’s? guess again; 

“That box is the Jemps’ newspaper’s ! 

‘© What ! a newspaper have a box at the opera? to be sure; that box 
is where the newspaper does the greatest part of its business. 

“ You see that fat smouth-faced little gentleman, and that tall thin pale 
figure in spectacles—one was a great man a little time ago, the other 
expects to be a great man soon. The editor is giving these statesmen 
an audience. They tell him their views, he listens. They tell him 
the strength of their party, he takes a note. ‘They tell him what course 
they mean to pursue, he proffers advice. 

“ The editor is a clever man. This is his way of conducting his 
journal. He pretends that to influence the politics of the day, and in- 
deed to know the politics of the day, he must know the political men 
of the day. He makes his paper the organ of a party. And he makes 
himself the head of the party. But how to keep this party together? 

‘“* He used to give dinners—he now takes an opera-box. I do not know 
anything that better paints the character of the French, or of the state 
of France; than the journalist at the head of his political party—as- 
sembled—in a box at the opera. 

‘‘In England a paper has immense consideration: but the editor, 
however respectable, little. You rarely hear him spoken of—in few 
cases is he known, unless pelted on some accidental occasion by public 
abuse into notoriety. As for newspaper writers, they are generally held 
below surmise. We do not think it worth while even to guess who 
they are. 

“There seems on al] sides the most ignorant willingness to submit 
to newspaper despotism, coupled with an equally ignorant contempt for 
those who direct it. 

‘‘ When M. Thiers paid a visit to London a year ago, the English 
papers and the writers in these papers, strange to say, affected to sneer 
at M. Thiers, because, forsooth, he had been a writer in a newspaper. 
I need hardly remark that they shewed, by such conduct, a very mean 
opinion of themselves, and a very gross ignorance of that country, in 
the affairs of which M. Thiers takes so conspicuous a part. It is diffi- 
cult to point out a public man of any eminence in France, who has not 
Written in a newspaper. 

‘« M. Benjamin Constant, M. de Chateaubriand, M. de Lalot, M. de 
Villéle, M. Salvandy, M. Villemain, M. B. de Vaux, l’Abbé de Pradt, 
M. Arago, M. Odillon Barrot, have all written in newspapers; and the 
only man worthy of being put into competition with M. Thiers, at the 
present moment—the only man whom at the time I am writing, the 
dynasty has seriously to dread, is that gentleman (M. Carrel) who lately 
sought a refuge on our shores, and whose talents and integrity have 
been made visible through the channel of a daily journal.” 


After stating that these are facts, Mr. Bulwer must need 
inquire into their cause. But as his causes and reasons can inte- 
rest few, however much they must have cost him to ferret them 
out, we shall only give a few passages more, without remark—first, 
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about the Chamber of Deputies ; and secondly, concerning French 
eloquence. 


« Monsieur .... gesticule beaucoup et cri vi evement de sa place;” 
from this very common and descriptive phrase, our idea of a French 
deputy is taken, and if we drew from our imagination, we should 
paint, as the Chamber of Deputies, an assemblage of little gentlemen, 
all gesticulating very much, and shrieking from their places, in accom- 
paniment to one gesticulating still more, and shrieking still louder at the 
tribune. But this would not be a fair portrait. The newspapers 
which give these descriptions are far more gesticulatory than the orators 
they describe. The French chamber, notwithstanding the ‘ ics /e Pres#- 
dent sonne’—‘ ict la chambre est en émeute,’ is upon the whole more 
orderly than ours. No gentleman ever testifies his natural propensity 
to bray or to crow, nor are there even such violent coughs caught 
there, as the air of the House of Commons is frequently—and as it 
seems to me, I confess, sometimes very naturally impregnated with. 
The interruptions too, that ‘ the orator’ (to use the magnificent expres- 
sion given the gentleman speaking in France,) meets with—are rather 
of a nature to animate and draw him on, than to put him out. It is 
not inattention, but attention which is apt to be noisy. It is only 
the person accustomed to the agitations of popular assemblies who ex- 
periences interruption, and he who if a skilful master of his art, has 
frequently studied how to procure a remark, a contradiction, or a 
smile, gladly seizes the occasion to bring forth as an impromptu retort, 
the more elaborate part of his discourse. 

‘‘What would our discussion appear, if the countenances of the 
audience were watched, and its whispers noted ?—‘ Here Mr. O’Con- 
nell frowned,’ —‘ Here Lord Stanley started,,—* Here Sir Robert Peel 
looked attentive,’—‘ Here Lord John Russell smiled’—‘ movement of 
impatience to the left’—‘ movement of anger to the right,’ * the House 
much agitated,’—the speaker, evidently affected, cried ‘ order three 
times in a sonorous voice.’ The difference is more in the reporting 
than the proceedings. The ringing of the bell to be sure is indecorous, 
and the’ president’s manner too much that of a schoolmaster, who says, 
‘hold your tongue; be quiet, sir! don’t talk! mind your lesson !’ etc. 
The tribune, also, though less formal than one imagines it, still gives a 
theatrical and rhetorical tone to the discussion, which is admirably avoid- 
ed in the simplicity of our own debates. 

“ The style of French eloquence, indeed, in this popular assembly, is 
that which strikes an English listener the mst, because it is what he 
least expects, or is least accustomed to. With the exception of Mon- 
sieur Dupin, who, with a good deal of pedantry, mixes up the ease and 
abruptness of our own way of speaking, reminding you, now of Lord 
Brougham, and now of Mr. O’Connell—with the exception of M. Dupin, 
and ] must add M. Thiers, who carries into discussion all that is 
witty, brilliant, and striking in conversation—with these two exceptions, 
the parliamentary men of France proceed with a stately and solemn 
march, totally inconsistent with our ideas of the most frivolous, and 
lively, and volatile people upon earth. 

“ Certainly it would be very difficult for any one who read the two 
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discourses translated into German, and who was acquainted solely with 
the character of the two countries, to believe that Lord Brougham’s light- 
hearted and passionate effusion on Reform was delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor of England, or that Monsieur Royer Collard’s profound 
metaphysical disquisition on the peerage was the popular speech of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The two nations, on crossing the threshold 
of their representative assemblies, seem to exchange characters. The 
life, the animation, the action of the French citizen passes into the 
English orator. ‘The cold, abstruse, and deeply reflective spirit of the 
English philosopher transmigrates into the volatile person of the French 
statesman. And this is to be remarked—even in the first French Revo- 
Jution, (except in moments of peculiar excitement, when men were 
striving for their lives, rather than contending for any legislative 
theory,) the same cold and philosophic tone was perceptible. The 
usual style of the passionate and impetuous Mirabeau himself, whose 
character and energy were rather displayed in short, abrupt and timely 
exclamations, such as the reply to M. de Breze, than in lengthened 
discourses, wore so much the appearance of the calm meditation of the 
closet, that he was commonly accused of repeating the lectures of 
Monsieur Dumont. 

“ How is it that the character and the eloquence of a people are in 
such direct opposition!: To say that the orator reads in the French 
chamber and extemporizes in ours, is not sufficient, since most of the 
French speak extempore without any very apparent premeditation. Be- 
‘sides if the Ex-cathedra species of oratory were not in some degree con- 
formable with the genius of the place, it would not occasionally be re- 
ceived and admired there. To account for this, we must remember, 
that—that love for detail, and that passion for generalities by which the 
two countries are respectively characterized, are singularly remarkable 
in their respective constitutions. In England, the progress of improve- 
ment has been slow and piecemeal; we have added a little here, we 
have cut off a little there, and we have continued mending, and some- 
times, though not frequently, adding, from casual motives of expediency. 
We have argued upon legislative questions as upon turnpike acts, but 
with one exception only, we have never solved the elements of society 
in order to recompose it. We have-never taken abstract views of our 
form of Government, and attempted to base it on general principles. 
Even in moments of change, we have adopted the language of Burke, 
and considering our constitution ‘a sacred legacy,’ rather asserted the 
justice of restoration than the necessity of improvement.” 


We come now to our gossipping authoress ; and first give a 
specimen of her extravagant harangues, and insane foresight. 


«And yet, contradictory as this statement must appear, I am deeply 
convinced that the clergy of the Church of Rome feel more hope of re- 
covered power fluttering at their hearts now, than they have done at any 
time during the last century ; nor can I think they are far wrong in this. 
The share which the Roman Catholic priests of this our day are said to 
have had in the Belgian Revolution, and the part, more remarkable still, 
which the same race are now performing in the opening scenes of the 
fearful struggle that threatens England, has given a new impulse to the 
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ambition of her children. One may read it in the portly bearing of her 
youthful priests—one may read it in the deep-set meditative eye of those 
who are older. It is legible in their bran-new vestments of gold and 
silver tissue—it is legible in the costly decorations of their renovated 
altars; and deep, deep, deep, is the policy which teaches them to recover 
with a gentle hand that which they have lost by a grasping one. * * * 
This wily, worldly, tranquil-seeming, but most ambitious sect, having, in 
many quarters, joined themselves to the cause of democracy, sit quietly 
by, looking for the result of their work, and watching, like a tiger that 
seems to doze, for the moment when they may avenge themselves for the 
Jong fast from power, during which they have been gnawing their heart- 
strings. 

‘«‘ But they now hail the morning of another day. I would that all 
English ears could hear as mine have done [in the Faubourg ?] the prattle 
that prophesies the downfall of our national church, as a thing certain as 
rain after long drought. I would that English ears could hear, as mine 
have done, the name of O’Connell uttered.’ 


The old woman must be crazed. Take another of her offensive 
prejudices ; she is describing the exhibition at the Louvre, 


“ T cannot quit the subject without adding a few words respecting the 
company, or at least a part of it, whose appearance I thought gave very 
unequivocal marks of the march of mind and of indecorum ; for a consider- 
able sprinkling of very particularly greasy citizens and citizenesses made 
itself felt and seen at every point, where the critical crowd was thickest. 
But 

‘ Sweetest nut hath sourest rind,’ 


and it were treason here, I suppose, to doubt that such a proportion of 
intellect and refinement lies hid under the soiled blouse and time-worn 
petticoat, as is, at least, equal to any that we may hope to find enveloped 
in lawn, and lace, and broadcloth. | 

“1t is an incontrovertible fact, 1 think, that when the immortals of 
Paris raised the barricades in the streets, they pulled them down, more or 
less, in society. But this is an evil, which those who look beyond the 
present hour for their sources of joy and sorrow, need not Jament. Nature 
herself will take care to set this right again. 

‘ Strength will be lord of imbecility ;’ 

and were all men equal in the morning, they would not go to rest till some 
amongst them had been thoroughly made to understand that it was their 
lot to strew the couches of the rest. * * * For the present moment, how- 
ever, some of the rubbish that the commotion of ‘ the ordonnances’ stirred 
up, may still be seen floating on the surface ; and it is difficult to observe 
without a smile, in what chiefly consists the liberty which these immortals 


have so valiantly bled to acquire. We may truly say of the philosophical | 


population of Paris, that they are thankful for small matters; one of the 
most remarkable of their newly-acquired rights being certainly the privi- 
lege of presenting themselves dirty, instead of clean, before the eyes of 
their magnates.” | 

Some of our radicals have very justly thought that it would con- 


duce in no slight degree to the refinement of our —_ were 
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picture-galleries to be as free to them, though unwashed and direct 
from their workshops, as are the tap-rooms, and freer than even 
these. But Mrs. Trollope is of the exclusives, and cannot endure 
to herd with “ greasy citizens and citizenesses,” as she is pleased 
to say so very humorously. Let us now, however, take her in her 
less Raieaien moods ; and as she is really, though a vulgar, yet a 
shrewd observer of the world, we can 7 at no loss for passages 
that are striking enough, although very generally the matter de- 
scribed be of the most common-place kind. 

Our authoress, as other travellers in France have done, informs 
us that the Parisians are becoming religious, and that preachers 
are run after as opera-dancers were wont to be. For instance, 
L’?Abbé Cceur is quite as much the fashion as Taglioni. A 
description of him and of the youthful priesthood is effective. 


* The church of St. Roch is, I believe, the most fashionable in Paris; it 
was there, tuo, that we were sure of hearing this celebrated Abbé Coeur ; 
and both these reasons together decided that it was at St. Roch our ser- 
mon-seeking should begin: I therefore immediately set about discover- 
ing the day and hour in which he would make his appearance in the 
pulpit. 

-** When inquiring these particulars in the church, we were informed, 
that if we intended to procure chairs, it would be necessary to come at 
least one good hour before the high mass which preceded the sermon 
should begin. This was rather alarming intelligence to a party of 
heretics who had an immense deal of business on their hands; but I was 
steadfast in my purpose, and, with a small detachment of my family, sub- 
mitted to the preliminary penance of sitting the long silent hour in front 
of the pulpit of St. Roch. The precaution was, however, perfectly ne- 
cessary, for the crowd was really tremendous; but, to console us, it was 
of the most elegant description ; and after all, the hour scarcely appeared 
much too long for reviewing the vast multitude of graceful personages, 
waving plumes, and blooming flowers, that ceased not during every mo- 
ment of the time to collect themselves closer and closer still about us. 

“ Nothing certainly could be more beautiful than this collection of 
bonnets, unless it were the collection of eyes under them. The pro- 


portion of ladies to gentlemen was on the whole, we thought, not less 


than twelve to one. 

*« « Je désirerais savoir,’ said a pretty young man near me, addressing 
an extremely pretty woman who sat beside him. ‘ Je désirerais savoir 
si par hasard M. l’Abbé Cceur est jeune.’ 

“ The lady answered not, but frowned most indignantly. 

«A few minutes afterwards his doubts upon this point, if he really 
had any, were removed. A man far from ill-looking, and farther still 
from being old, mounted the tribune, and some thousands of bright eyes 
were rivetted upon him. ‘The silent and profound attention which hung 
on every word he uttered, unbroken as it was by a single idle sound, or 
even glance,showed plainly that his influence upon the splendid and nu- 
merous congregation that surrounded him must be very great, or the 
power of his eloquence very strong : and it was an influence and a power 
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that, though, ‘ of another parish,’ I could well conceive must be gene- 
rally felt, for he was in earnest. His voice, though weak, and somewhat 
wirey, was distinct, and his enunciation clear; I did not lose a word. 

«His manner -was simple and affectionate ; his language strong, yet 
not intemperate: but he decidedly appealed more to the hearts of his 
hearers than to their understandings: and it was their hearts that an- 
swered him, for many of them wept plenteously. 

« A great number of priests were present at this sermon, who were 
all dressed in their full clerical habits, and sat in places reserved for 
them immediately in front of the pulpit; they were consequently 
very near us, and we had abundant opportunity to remark the traces of 
that march of mind which is doing so many wondrous works upon 
earth. 

‘Instead of the tonsure which we have been accustomed to see, cer- 
tainly with some feeling of reverence—for it was often shorn into the 
very centre of crisped locks, while their raven black or shining chesnut 
still spoke of youth that scrupled not to sacrifice its comeliness to a 
feeling of religious devotion; instead of this, we now saw unshaven 


crowns, and more than one pair of flourishing favoris, nourished, train- — 


ed, and trimmed evidently with the nicest care, though a stiff three- 
cornered cowl in every instance hung behind the rich and waving 
honours of the youthful head.” 


As we have seen part of what Mr. Bulwer says of some of the 
schools of French literature, it is but fair that Mrs. Trollope should 
also be allowed to try her hand in the same field ; and we confess 
that her descriptions convey much livelier pictures here than any 
we have found on the part of the Member for Mary-le-bone. 
The manner in which she retails a discussion that was conducted 
by certain French disputants affords a good specimen. 


‘We were last night at a small party where there was neither dancing, 
music, cards, nor—(wonderful to say!) politics to amuse or occupy us: 
nevertheless, it was one of the most agreeable svirées at which I have 
been present in Paris. ‘he conversation was completely un literary 
subjects, but totally without the pretension of a literary society. In 
fact, it was purely the effect of accident ; and it was just as likely that 
we might have passed the evening in talking of pictures, music, or 
rocks and rivers, as of books. But fate decreed that so it should be; 
and the consequence was, that we had the pleasure of hearing three 
Frenchmen and two Frenchwomen talk for three hours of the litera- 
ture of their own country. I do not mean to assert that no other 
person spoke; but the frais de la conversation were certainly furnished 
by the five natives. One of the gentlemen, and that, too, the oldest 
man in company, was more tolerant towards the present race of French 
novel-writers than any person of his age and class that I have yet 
conversed with; but, nevertheless, his approval went no further than to 
declare, that he thought the present mode of following hyman nature 
with a microscope into all the recesses to which passion, and even 
vice, could lead it, was calculated to make a better novelist than the 


fashion which preceded it, of looking at all things through a magnify- 
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ing medium, and of straining and striving, in consequence, to make that 
appear great which was by its nature essentially the reverse. The 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt was the author he named to establish the truth 
of his proposition; he would not admit him to be an exaggeration of 
the school which has passed away, but only the perfection of it. ‘I 
remember, said he, * to have seen at the Louvre, many years ago, a full- 
length portrait of this gentleman, which I thought at the time was as per- 
fect a symbol of what is called in France /e style romantique, as it was 
well possible to conceive. He was standing erect on the rocky point 
of a precipice, with eye inspired and tablets in his hand: a foamin 

torrent rolled its tortured waters at his feet, whilst he, calm and sublime, 
looked not ‘ comme une jeune beauté qu’on arrache aw sommeil, 
‘but very like a young éncroyable snatched from a fashionable salon to 
meditate upon the wild majesty of nature, with all the inspiring adjuncts 
of tempest, wildness, and solitude. He appeared dressed in an elegant 
black coat and waistcoat, black silk stockings, and dancing pumps. It is 
in vain that M. le Vicomte paces amidst rocks and cataracts—he is still 
M. le Vicomte ; and his silk stockings and dancing pumps will remain 


‘* visible, spite of all the froth and foam he labours to raise around 





him.” ‘ It was not d’Arlincourt, however,’ said M. de C****, * who has 
either the honour or dishonour of having invented this,style romantigue 
—but a much greater man: it was Chateaubriand who first broke 
through all that was left of classic restraint, and permitted his imagina- 
tion to run wild among every thing in heaven and earth.’ * You can- 
not, however, accuse him of running this wild race with his imagination 
en habit bourgeois,’ said the third gentleman: ‘his style is extrava- 
gant, but never ludicrous; Chateaubriand really has, what d’Arlincourt 
affected to have, a poetical and abounding fancy, and a fecundity of 
imagery which has often betrayed him into bad taste from its very rich- 
ness; but there is nothing strained, forced, or unnatural in his elo. 
quence—for eloquence it is, though a soberer imagination and a 
severer judgment might have kept it within more reasonable bounds. 
After all that can be said against his taste, Chduteaubriand is a great 
man, and his name will live among the literati of France;’ * but God 
forbid that any true prophet should predict the school that has succeeded 
them!’ said Madame V****—a delightful old woman, who wears her 
own grey hair, and does not waltz. ‘ I have sometimes laughed, and 
sometimes yawned over the productions of the école d’Arlincourt,’ she 
added ;‘* but I invariably turn with disgust and indignation from those of 
the domestic style which has succeeded to it.’ ‘ Invariably,’ said the old 
gentleman, interrogatively. ‘ Yes, invariably; because, if I see any 
symptom of talent, I lament it, aud feel alarmed for the possible mis- 
chief which may ensue. I can never wish to see high mental power, 
which is the last and best gift of Heaven, perverted so shamelessly.’ 
‘Come, come, dear lady.’ replied the advocate of what Goethe im- 
pressively calls ‘la litérature du désespoir, you must not overthrow the 
whole fabric because some portion of it is faulty. The object of our 
tale-writers &t present is, beyond all doubt, to paint men as they are: if 
they succeed, their labourscannot fail of being interesting—and I should 
think they might be very useful too.” ‘ Fadaise que toutJcelaj!’ ex- 
claimed the old lady eagerly. ‘ Befure men can paint human nature 
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profitably, they must see it as it really is, my good friend—and not as it 
appears to these mtsérables in their baraques and greniers. We have 
nothing to do with such scenes as they paint; and they have nothing 
to do (God help them!) with literary labours.’ ” 


The style in which some of the French nation judge of 
English habits, should suggest a useful caution to all travellers 
who take upon themselves to instruct the world with an account of 
what they have seen in foreign lands. By a judicious observance 
of such a caution, we should have found the works of both the 
writers now before us, much more limited in extent and modest in 
dictation. 

«« His first remark after we were placed at table was :—* You do not, I 
think, use table napkins in England; do you not find them rather embar- 
rasing!’ The next was—‘ I observed during my stay in England that it 
is not the custom to eat soup; I hope, however, that you do not find it 
disagreeable to your palate?’.... * You have, I think, no national 
cuisine ?’ was the third observation; and upon this singularity in our 
manners he was eloquent. ‘ Yet after all,’ said he consolingly, ‘ France 
is in fact the only country which has one: Spain is too oily—lItaly too 
spicy. We have sent artists into Germany; but this cannot be said to 
constitute une cuisine nationale. Your dire vrai, however, the rosbif of 
England is hardly more scientific than the sun-dried meat of the Tartars. 
A Frenchman would be starved in England did he not light upon one 


of the imported artists—and happily for travellers, this is no longer 
difficult.’ 


“ «Did you dine much in private society?’ said I. 

‘““* No, I did not: my time was too constantly occupied to permit my 
doing so. 

«+ We have some very good hotels, however, in London.’ 

“ * But no tables-d’hote!’ he replied with a shrug. ‘I did very well, 
nevertheless! but I never permitted myself to venture anywhere for the 
purpose of dining excepting to your celebrated Leicester-square. It is 
the most fashionable part of London, 1 believe; or at least, the only fa- 
shionable restaurans are to be found there.’ 

“I ventured very gently to hint there were other parts of London 
more a-la-mode, and many hotels which had the reputation of a better 
cuisine than any which could be found in Leicester-square; but the obser- 
vation appeared to displease the traveller, and the bell harmonie which 
it was intended should subsist between us was evidently shaken 
thereby, for I heard him say in a half-whisper to the person who sat on 
the other side of him, and who had been attentively listening to our 
discourse—‘ Pas exact ....’” 

In conclusion, it may be safely asserted, that although these 
volumes may amuse the idle or the superficial for an hour, now and 
then, they will not effect any powerful change either in one way or 
another, in any person’s views of France or Paris; and that 
neither of them is capable of elevating the reader’s sentiments 
by any sustained efforts, whether addressed to the reasoning fa- 
culties or the taste, appears to us equally certain. 
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Aut. X.—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Municipal Corporations, 
adapted to the Recent Reforms in the Corporate Bodies of England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; with the Statutes relating to Municipal Cor- 
porations, Mandamus, and Quo Warranto. To whichis prefixed an 
Historical Summary of the Corporate System of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Wituiam Grover, Esq. M.A. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: 1836. 


THE recent municipal elections have demonstrated the well-regu- 
lated system of popular representation lately introduced into the 
corporations of this kingdom. Burgesses generally selected such 
councillors and other official functionaries, as are determined to 
exert themselves for the due administration of justice, the encou- 
ragement of local industry, and the preservation of public freedom. 
The cause of reform must be essentially promoted by the powers 
conferred upon different classes of society, tending towards the com- 
plete restitution, as well as more general distribution of rights and 
privileges connected with the renovated boroughs. All members 
thereof sharing in the local burdens have been rendered eligible to 
fill the corporate offices, while municipal councils are elected from 
resident burgesses of the respective communities. 

In the Historical Summary which precedes the legal portion of 
this work, Mr. Glover has compressed a succinct account of the 
ancient and modern corporate system ;—together with a precise 
statement of the reforms recently effected by the Legislature for 
amending the municipal institutions of Great Britain. The learned 
author declares, like the celebrated Dr. Robertson, that the insti- 
tution of cities and towns into communities or bodies politic, and 
granting them the privilege of municipal jurisdiction, contributed 
more than any other cause to introduce regular government. 
Towns, upon acquiring the right of community, became so many. 
little republics, governed by known and equal laws. When bodies 
corporate were formed, they became legal and independent mem- 
bers of the constitution, and acquired all the rights essential to 
freemen. The spirit of laws flowed from new principles; it was 
directed towards new objects ; equality, order, the public good, 
and the redress of public grievances, were phrases and ideas brought 
into use, and which grew to be familiar in our statutes and juris- 
prudence. 

In describing the corporate system of England and Wales, Mr. 
Glover observes that the inhabitants of cities and towns having 
been enabled to secure their own liberty and independence by the 
establishment of corporations, William Rufus, Henry I., and King 
Stephen, granted large borough immunities for the purpose of 
securing them to their respective party. Numerous charters were 
granted during the long reign of Henry III., who endeavoured to 
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strengthen his power by adding to his great council representatives 
from the local divisions of the country. But, in the 23rd of Ed- 
ward I., the first parliamentary writs were issued, when 120 cities 
and boroughs were summoned to send members to Parliament, 
under writs requiring ‘“‘ two burgesses to be returned from each 
borough” by the burgesses. Such persons were the inhabitant 
householders, so that all persons who occupied any house in a 
borough were the burgesses thereof; which corresponds with the 
effect of a decision made by the House of Commons in the reign 
of James I., ‘‘ that of common right, all the inhabitant house- 
holders were the burgesses.” 

The establishment of Municipal Corporations was introduced 
into England during the reign of Henry VI., when the first charter 
of incorporation was granted to Kingston-upon-Hull. It was 
conferred for the purpose of giving burgesses the power of taking 
and inheriting lands by succession, besides of suing and being 
sued by their corporate name. About this period corporations 
having the power of holding lands by charter from the crown be- 
came numerous ; and in the first year of Edward IV., a statute 
confirms all the charters existing under Henry VI., many of which, 
however, were of a very different description from those subsequently 
granted. Henry VIII. began to re-summon ancient boroughs long 
fallen into decay ; Queen Mary followed the same course; and 
Queen Elizabeth extended that measure by restoring some ancient 
boroughs which had long intermitted sending members to Parlia- 
ment, as well as summoning new places. 

During the reigns of Charles IIT. and James II., many corporate 
towns were induced to surrender their charters, and to accept new 
ones, containing clauses giving power to the crown to remove or 
nominate their principal officers; but after the proclamation of 
James II., the greater number of those towns returned to their 
former charters. ‘The charters granted since the Revolution have 
been framed nearly similar to those of the preceding era, and show 
a disregard of any settled or consistent plan for the improvement 
of municipal policy corresponding with the progress of society. 
Six charters were granted by Queen Anne, one by George I., seven 
by George II., thirteen by George III., three by George IV., and 
William IV. granted one charter to the borough of Wigan, for 
the purpose of giving its inhabitants additional magistrates. 

After thus delineating the corporate system prevalent in this 
kingdom, Mr. Glover concludes this branch of his important sub- 
ject by remarking that— 

‘‘ These charters, generally, differed not from those granted in the worst 
period of the history of boroughs. It became customary not to rely on 
the municipal corporations for exercising the powers incident to good 
municipal government. Local acts of parliament conferred powers for 
Various purposes, not upon the municipal officers, but upon trustees or 
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commissioners, distinct from them; so that often the corporations had 
searcely any duties to perform. They possessed the municipal govern- 
ment of the town; but the efficient duties, and the responsibility, were 
transferred to other hands, In fact, most of the charters granted by the 
crown since the commencement of the last century were usually required 
either to secure the peace of particular districts, or to regulate the mode 
of swearing in certain local officers, or tu assign additional magistrates to 
various influential boroughs. But during these reigns the abuses arising 

from the select bodies, and the admission of non-resident honorary free- 
men, who overawed or neutralised the votes of real burgesses, completely 
perverted, if not destroyed, the separate exclusive jurisdictions of 
boroughs, as the means of efficient local government. 

‘‘In many towns there was no recognised commonalty; in others, 
where existing in name, it was entirely disproportioned to the inhabitants, 
and consisted of a very smail portion, not comprising the wealth, intelli- 
gence, or respectability of the town. Besides, the corporations were 
viewed by the great body of the inhabitants of the corporate districts with 
suspicion and distrust, as having interests distinct from and adverse to 
those of the general community, whom they studiously excluded from a 
participation in the municipal government. ‘Their members frequently 
consisted of the relatives and adherents of particular individuals and fami- 
lies, while the principles of their associations, and those which regulated 
admission or exclusion, had rarely any connection with the common benefit 
of the district, or the wishes of its inhabitants.” 


But whilst Mr. Glover investigates our ancient and modern 
corporate system, he likewise demonstrates the necessity for such 
universal reform, as was admitted by every person who con- 
templated either the state of population in our large towns, or the 
rapidity with which places that, at no remote period, were incon- 
siderable villages, have, through manufacturing industry, started 
into life, as well as great wealth and importance. Though very 
defective provision hitherto existed in these towns, for the preset- 
vation of order, and the administration of justice, yet the well- 
being of society evidently required the establishment of a salutary 
system of borough government. Parliament clearly possessed the 
right of enacting that the municipal revenues, except where applied 
to special uses, should be fairly allowed to corporate purposes. 
Nothing was more anomalous than self-elected councils applying 
public funds to illegitimate objects, or the supposed right which 
they arrogated of alienating such property. Codeapetitn reform 
was necessary therefore, not only for preserving order within the 
various boroughs, but also for providing an adequate dispensation of 
the local revenues; besides establishing the a administration of 
justice, and a beneficial system of municipal government. 

The learned author states in his preface, that the object of this 
work is to supply the profession and public in general, with such 
practical information respecting the constitution, principles, and 
powers of Municipal Corporations, as must be desirable at the 
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present important crisis. The legal portion thereof comprises dif- 
ferent chapters explanatory of the law, with regard to the creation, 
nternal constitution, elections, rights, records, bye-laws, property, 
public acts, and dissolution of Municipal Corporations ; wi the 
proceedings in Mandamus and Quo Warranto. Besides the col- 
lection of cases relative to these topics, tlie learned author states 
the nature and effect of various legislative provisions of practical 
importance, in a more familiar mode than is usually communicated 
by the technical phraseology of the legislature. 

Mr. Glover evinces much professional ability, and Jearned dis- 
crimination in canvassing the reforms lately introduced into our 
municipal institutions. He details the legislative, electoral, and 
administrative amendments, besides expatiating upon the rights of 
Mayors, Aldermen, and Councillors, as well as explaining their 
appropriate duties and powers. The salutary provisions enacted 
for the purpose of preventing the existence of abuses consequent 
upon self-election are also explained, together with the clauses which 
separate the judicial from the administrative functions, and secure 
the appointment of charitable trustees by the respective town- 
councils. 

When the recent important measure was passing through both 
houses of parliament, such amendments were made as required a 
conference thereon, when each branch of the legislature having 
assigned particular reasons for the course pursued, the bill was 
afterwards adopted, and received the royal assent. Mr. Glover 
very properly remarks that— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the various alterations effected in the measure whilst 
in progress through the respective parliamentary assemblies, yet the muni- 
cipal corporation act has completely abolished the self-elected corporations, 
and reposes a constitutional confidence in the representative system, as a 
proper control over those who may be entrusted with municipal duties. 
This comprehensive reform must be universally approved, as giving the 
right of election in the several cities and towns to the rate paying 
inhabitants, whose duty and interest must necessarily combine to have the 
respective boroughs well and quietly governed. One general name of 
incorporation, viz. ‘ mayor, aldermen, and burgesses,’ has been enacted for 
the new style of each municipal corporation. In every borough one fit 
person is to be called the mayor, a certain number must be denominated 
aldermen, and a certain number of other suitable persons must be called 
councillors. Such mayor, aldermen, and councillors, are to form and con- 
Stitute the couacil. 

“The municipal corporation act also provides that separate courts of 
quarter sessions of the peace shall be holden for divers boroughs. Bar- 
risters of five years’ standing are to be recorders thereof, with authority to 
try actions of ejectment, assumpsit, covenant, and debt, whether by spe- 
cialty or simple contract, and all actions of trespass or trover for taking 
goods, provided the sum or damage sought to be recovered shall not exceed 
20/. This extended jurisdiction, with other amendments respecting the 
corporate courts, must confer mych benefit on the people, by affording 
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opportunities of preventing great useless expense in the ordinary mode of 
litigation. Such improvements in the distribution of justice, besides the 
advantages for cheapness and convenience, over the late system, must tend 
to tranquillize the minds of the middle and more humble classes of society. 
The crown has been very prudently invested with the right of nominatin 
recorders, while various additional powers have been delegated to this im- 
portant office, whereby the decisions of causes must be much facilitated, 
and justice more expeditiously dispensed.” 


These extracts fully demonstrate the nature and details of various 
borough reforms already effected. But we shall conclude this brief 
notice of a valuable work, by expressing our concurrence with the 
erudite observations of Mr. Glover, who also exemplifies from a 
summary statement of important facts, that no rational doubt can 
be entertained respecting the necessity which exists for reforming 
the municipal corporate institutions of Ireland. The learned author 
clearly establishes, that the ancient crown grants to the boroughs of 
Ireland, were substantially similar to those of England; and the 
municipal, documents prove, that the practice and usages in both 
countries were founded on the same common law principles. Kings 
of England granted and confirmed to the inhabitants resident in 
different communities of Ireland, their heirs and successors, various 
charters, which were in precise conformity with the provisions of 
Saxon laws and customs. Let the ancient corporate institutions 
be, therefore, adapted to the increased intelligence of the people, in 
order to secure the services of those persons most useful in the 
management of local affairs, as well as to promote the due admi- 
nistration of justice. Since acts of parliament, amending the 
existent corporations, besides conferring new rights and privileges 
upon various cities, towns, and boroughs of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, have been recently passed, the legislature ought, likewise, 
to enact a similar measure of Irish corporation reform, for the pur- 


pose of rendering uniform the relative positions of every quarter of 
the United Kingdom. 





Art. XI.—Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, Bishop of Ezeter. 
Lord High Treasurer of England; containing Payments made out 
of His Majesty’s Revenue in the 44th Year of King Edward the Third, 
A.D. 1370. Translated from the original Roll now remaining in 
the Ancient Pell Office, in the custody of the Right Honourable Sir 
John Newport, Bart., Comptroller General of His Majesty’s Exche- 
quer. By Frepericx Devon, of the Chapter House, Record Office, 
Westminster. London: Rodwell. 1835. 


Tue Lord Treasurer’s Exitus, or Issue Roll, of the 44th year of 
the reign of Edward III.,we learn from the translator’s introduc- 
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tion to it, has been selected for publication from a series of those 
Rolls, preserved in the ancient Pell Office or Tally Court of the 
Exchequer, not only on account of the interesting period of English 
history to which it relates, but because, from the perfect state of its 
preservation, it is well calculated to exhibit a specimen of the va- 
luable information contained in these documents. To Sir John 
Newport, Comptroller General of his Majesty’s Exchequer, it ap- 
pears that the public are chiefly. indebted for this volume, who 
would have published itat his own expense, had the government not 
lent its assistance ; and to all but antiquarians, Mr. Devon’s trans- 
lation will be considered an important addition to the very limited 
knowledge previously existing with respect to the period to which 
this record belongs. 

The translator gives an interesting explanation of the history of 
the various records preserved in the above-mentioned repository, 
and of the reason why they have not hitherto been made known 
and rendered available to the public, as a legal, literary, and his- 
torical treasure. The mass thus found was not only very great, but 
in the wildest disorder, and belonging to many reigns. Besides 
the roll containing payments made out of Edward the Third’s re- 
venue in the year 1370, Mr. Devon has presented inehis introduc- 
tion, extracts from the whole, according as his opportunities have 
enabled him to do; and although these extracts be but few compa- 
ratively speaking, and gleaned hastily, they yet exhibit, in a series 
of authentic documents, a striking picture, or key to a picture of 
manners and customs, that cannot be overvalued ; for example, in the 
4|st of Henry III. there is sixpence per day given to, Master Henry 
de Abrinces the versifier, and which is said by the translator is the 
entry that has been found of the name of the versifier or poet, from 
whom, probably, the title of the Poet Laureate of the present day 
takes its rise. : 

One of the most important views that can be taken of the rolls 
in question is the value of money and labour which they enable us 
to estimate at distant periods of English history. In a roll of the 
expenses for repairing and rebuilding part of the King’s Court at 
Westminster, in the 43rd year of Henry the Third, the following 
entries are to be seen. 

“To the Painters.. To Master William, the painter, with his men who 
painted Jesse on the mantel-piece of the chimney, and also cleaned and 
restored the painted walls of the same King’s chamber, 43s. 10d.; and 
for divers colours purchased for the same, 7s. 6d. 

‘* Also to Master William, and his three servants, painting the chimney- 
place and the walls on each side of the chimney, in the King’s bed-room, 
for three weeks, 1/. 16s. 6d. 

“There is also another curiffis roll (but without date) of the works and 
repairs done to the King’s palace or chamber at Westminster ; among 
which are the expenses for making a water-course under-ground to the 
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baths, and making a drain from the kitchen to the Thames, to carry away 
the fetid water which had passed through the King’s palace, to the nuisance 
of those conversing there.” —p. xxxi. : 


In Prince Edward’s household roll, during the 21st of Edward 
the First, these notices are entered :— 


‘On this day there dined with the Lord the Prince the Lord Bishop of Ely. . 


‘On this day there came to dinner the Lady Countess of Gloucester 
with her knights, ladies, and clerks, and certain esquires, they receiving 
nothing, except from the marshal, and went away on the Saturday follow- 
ing after dinner. | 

“On this day (Saturday) came Castellan de Burghes, with him four 
knights, and two sons of Lord R. de Typetot, and on the day following 
after breakfast departed. 

“ On this day (Thursday) there were at dinner with us Lord John de 
Bar, Roger le Mahanc, Roger de Leyburn, Custellan de Berghes, with him 
three knights, the wife of Lord Walter de Bello Campo, with one knight, 
and five maids of honour, and many foreign esquires.”—p. xxxiv. 


In the 51st of Edward the Third, there is given “* To Henry de 
Snayth, Chancellor of the Exchequer, receiving yearly 40 marks 
for his fee in the office aforesaid, thirteen pounds, six shillings and 
eight pence,” so that by this entry, it appears that this high func- 
tionary received only two pence a-day more than the common 
soldier, and eight pence more than the royal lion kept in the Tower. 
In the same year, 

‘* To Geoffrey Chaucer, to whom the lord the king granted 20 marks 
yearly for life, for the good services rendered by him to the same lord the 
king, or until otherwise he should provide for his estate, 4/.13s.4d. ; also to 
Philippa Chaucer, one of the maids of honour of the chamber of Phi- 
lippa, late queen of England, to whom the lord the king granted 100 
marks yearly, or until otherwise he should provide for her estate, 5 


marks thereof paid by the hands of Geoffrey Chaucer.”—p. xlv. 
Again, in the second year of Richard the Second there occurs, 


“To Geoffrey Chaucer, to whom the present King, in the first year of 
his reign, by his letters patent, granted 20 marks yearly, to be received 
at the Exchequer, for the good services performed, and hereafter to be 
performed, by him to the same lord the king, in recompense of a pstcher 
of wine charged by the lord king Edward, grandfather of the present 
king, upon the port of the city of London, directed by the said king’s 
letters patent to be received daily during the life of the said Geoffrey, 
by the hands of the king’s butler.” —pp. xlv, xlvi. 


In a note referring to this “recompence of a pitcher of wine,” 
the translater says that Rymer states that he received the same 
every day from the cellars of Edward the Third ; and subsequently 
Richard the Second granted him a hogshead of wine yearly. 
«* May not this,” continues Mr. Devon, “ have been the origin of 
the butt of sack formerly granted to the Poets Laureate by the 
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kings of England, under the conviction of the truths contained 
in the lines of Horace ?— 


“ Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt 
Que Scribuntur aque potoribus.” 


And the conjecture is one of the fairest and most obvious that can 
be imagined. 
In the reign of Charles the First, these entries are found. 


“To Daniel Mittens 100/., for three pictures by him made, a picture 
of king James IV. of Scotland, another of Mary, the late queen of Scot- 
land, our grandmother, and one other of our own royal person. 

«To Sir Anthony Vandyck, for divers pictures, viz. our own royal por- 
traiture; another of Monsieur, the French king’s brother ; and another of 
the archduchess, at length, at 25/. a-piece. One of our royal consort; 
another of the prince of Orange; another of the princess of Orange; and 
another of their son, at half-length, at 20/. a-piece. One great piece of 
our royal self, consort, and children, 100/. One of the Emperor Vitellius, 
201. ; and for mending the picture of the emperor Galbus, 5/. 

“To Sir Anthony Vandyck, 444/. for 9 pictures of our royal self and 
most dearest consort, the queen; 40/. for the picture of our dearest con- 
sort, the queen, by him made, and by our command delivered unto our 
right trusty and well-beloved cousin and counsellor the Lord Viscount 
Wentworth, our deputy of Ireland. 

“To Sir Peter Rubens Knight, 3000/. for certain pictures from him 
sold unto us.’’—pp. lvii, lvili. 

But we must proceed to the roll here published at length, illas- 
trative of the customs of ‘a period when one of the bravest and 
wisest of British monarchs ruled this country ; which not only ex- 
hibits the daily expenditure in matters both domestic and civil, but 
makes very frequent mention of names renowned in history, such 
as Rdward the Black Prince, John of Gaunt, and others who took 
such prominent parts in the French and Norman wars of the 
period. For the first six months of this account, the expenditure 
only amounts to 78,516/. 13s. 8id.; but if the comparative value 
of money between that and the present time be considered, which, 
according to some learned authorities, was in those days about 
fifteen times greater than it is now, and if the habits and wants of 
the people be also estimated, we shall have less cause to wonder at 
the contrast. 

Mr. Devon well remarks, that the frequent reference to plate, 
_ jewellery, and goldsmiths’ work, on these rolls, as presents from 

the crown to foreigners and others, show that the royal treasury 
then abounded with wealth, notwithstanding the expensive wars 
in which Edward the Third was éngageil. We shall quote some 
proofs of the accuracy of this statement :— | 

“To Thoinas de Orgrave, clerk of the treasury, sent to Claryndon with 


certain money to be delivered to the treasurer of the king’s household 
there. And also with several cups of silver enamelled for divers presents 
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to be given to the king of Navarre and his retinue, and with divers others 
memoranda concerning the office of treasurer, shown to the lord the kip 
In money by him paid for bis expenses and others going with him, for re 
safe custody of the cups and moneys aforesaid, as appears by the particu- 
lars remaining in the hanaper of this term, 2/. Os. 3d. 

‘*To William de Lokyngton, clerk of William de Mulsho, going in the 
retinue of the said Thomas to the parts aforesaid for the protection of the 
aforesaid moneys,and vessels. In money delivered to him for his expenses 
and hire of horses going and returning, by order of the treasurer and 
chamberlains, 17. 

‘« To Robert de Roderham, an archer going in the retinue of the said 
Thomas and William for the protection of the moneys and vessels aforesaid 
In money delivered to him for his expenses, by order of the treasurer and 
chamberlains, 13s. 4d. 

‘‘In money paid for four pounds of cord purchased to bind a certain 
basket with cups and vessels to be sent to Claryndon, 10d. 

‘To John de Chalton, of London. In money delivered to him for a 
cart with six horses hired from him for carrying the same basket, with 
beds and divers other vessels of the king’s household, to Claryndon and 
Salisbury, by the order of the treasurer and chamberlains of the exche- 


guer, 2/.’’—pp. 222, 223. 

The translator goes on to state, that the various gifts and re- 
wards made by the king and queen in money, to messengers and 
servants sent with intelligence and presents, and payments for re- 
muneration and losses, were generally most munificent. Thus— 


‘‘ To a certain valet of the king of Scotland, sent to the lord the king on 
behalf of thesaid king of Scotland, bringing a certain black courser as a gift 
from the said king of Scotland. In money delivered to him, by the hands 
of Helmyng Leget, in discharge of 40s. which the lord the king com- 
manded to be paid to him, as of his gift, by writ of privy seal, amongst 
the mandates of this term, 2/. 

“To a certain herald of the said king of Scotland. In money delivered 
to him, by the hands of Helmyng Leget, in discharge of five marks which 
the lord the king commanded to be paid to him of his gift, by writ of privy 
seal, amongst the mandates of this term, 3/. 6s. 8d. 

« To a certain harper of the same king of Scotland. In money de- 
livered to him, by the hands of the same Helmyng, in discharge of 40s. 
which the lord the king commanded to be paid to him of his gift, by writ 
of privy seal, amongst the mandates of this term, 2/.”—pp. 145, 146. 

The payments made on behalf of the king’s household and ser- 
vants, intimate how the royal person was attended in war and 
peace, on ordinary and state occasions. ‘The perquisites to each 


of his officers and servants may also be ascertained by these pay- 
ments. 

“ To Lambekin Taborer, the king’s minstrel, to whom the lord the king, 
by his letters patent, lately granted 74d. daily, to be received at the ex- 
chequer during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the same 
lord the king. In money delivered to him, in discharge of his same wages 
—to wit, from the Ist day of October last past unto the last day of March 
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next following, for 182 days, counting each day, by his writ of Liberate 
amongst the mandates of this term, 5/. 12s. 9d. 

« To John de Hampton, the king’s minstrel, to whom the lord the king, 
by his letters patent, lately granted 75d. daily, to be received at the ex- 
chequer during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the same 
lord the king. Inmoney delivered to him, in discharge of his same wages, 
from the Ist day of October last past unto the last day of March next 
following, for 182 days, each day included, by his writ current of privy 
seal, of Easter term, in the 36th year, 5/. 12s. 9d. 

‘To Havekin Fitz Lybkyn, the king’s minstrel, to whom the lord the 
king, by his letters patent, lately granted 60s. yearly, to be received at the 
exchequer during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the same 
lord the king. In money delivered to him, in discharge of the 30s. pay- 
able to him for this his allowance—to wit, at Easter term last past, by his ° 
writ of Liberate, amongst the mandates of this term, 1/. 10s. 

“lo Richard Baath, the king’s minstrel, to whom the lord the king, by 
his letters patent, lately granted 7$d. daily, to be received at the ex- 
chequer during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the same 
lord the king. In money delivered to him, in discharge of his same wages 
—to wit, from the Ist day of October last past unto the last day of March 
next following, for 182 days, counting each day, by his writ current of 
privy seal, amongst the mandates of Miehaelmas term last past, with the 
names of many others, 5/. 12s. 9d.""—pp. 54, 55. 

There is a vast number of other officers and servants mentioned, 
with their particular salaries. But we pass on to some entries of 
money lent to the king; for in former ages our monarchs were 
often compelled to apply for loans of money from individuals, and 
the securities usually given were plate and jewels. Divers sums 
were also advanced to the king at the exchequer, by way of loan, 
from nearly every religious house, from the bishops and clergy, 
also from cities, towns, and boroughs corporate, to be repaid upon 
conditions expressed in certain indentures made between the 

arties. 
, ‘‘To the prior of Huntyngdon. In money delivered to him, in dis- 
charge of 20/. which he lent to the lord the king, at the receipt of the 
exchequer, on the 26th of March last past, as appears in the roll of re- 


ceipts of the same day, 20/. 

‘‘To Simon de Morden and William de Walleworth, citizens of the 
city of London. In money to them delivered, in discharge of 300/. which 
they lent to the lord the king, at the receipt of the exchequer, on the 25th 
day of May last past—to wit, the said Simon 200/. and the aforesaid Wil- 
liam 100/., as appears in the roll of receipts of the same day, 300/. 

“To Richard Halstede, of the city of London. In money delivered to 
him, in discharge of ten marks which he lent to the lord the king, at the 
receipt of the exchequer, on the 25th day of May last past, as appears 
in the roll of receipts of the same day, 6/. 13s. 4d. 

*« These two particulars were cancelled, because the tallies by which the 
assignments were made were restored and caneelled with the foil.”—pp. 


146, 147. 
VoL. 1. (1836.) No. 11. S 
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Messengers and couriers connected with foreign embassies on 
solemn occasions ; those also despatched into different parts of 
the kingdom, to raise men for the army and navy, and many other 
state functionaries, present a very miscellaneous list. The militar 
operations noticed in this record form a considerable part of the 
annual expenditure. Such a reeord throws much light on the con- 
stitution of the army of Edward, and proves that the practice of 


employing mercenary soldiers was supplanting gradually the feudal 
custom of furnishing troops by knights’ service, &c. The pay of 
various ranks in the army is thus stated :— 

** To John Duke of Lancaster, going to Gascony, there remaining in the 
king’s service, with 300 men at arms and 500 archers, whereof to the same 
duke, 26s. 8d. per day, 3 bannerets each at 8s. per day, 80 knights each at 
4s. per day, 216 men at arms each at 2s. per day, and 500 archers each 
at 12d. per day. In money delivered to him by the hands of William de 
Bukkebrugge, his treasurer, for his expenses anda reward, and for his men 
at arms and archers in the war aforesaid, for half a year, by writ of privy 
seal, amongst the mandates of this term, 1333/. 6s. 8d.”—p. 99. 


Mr. Devon, who has given an abstract of the most striking parts 
of the volume in his introduction, and which we are implicitly fol- 
lowing, as by far the best condensed account that can be offered of 
its multifarious entries, informs us that the common foot soldiers 
were brought from different parts of the kingdom and trained where 
the property of their several leaders was situate. Edward the Third 
imposed levies on the city of London and other towns which could 
compound for money. Horses, either for war or other purposes, 
were generally hired at a certain valuation, and paid for in propor- 
tion to their use, or the damage done to them. The payments 
made to the following renowned warriors will bring to the mind of 
our readers some of their most fondly cherished associations re- 
specting British valour. | 

“ To Edward Prince of Aquitain and Wales, by one tally raised this 
day in the names of the king’s collectors of the customs and subsidies 
in the port of London, cortaining 100 marks. Delivered to the same 
Edward, by the hands of Peter de Lacy, as an advance, for a certain 
yearly fee which the lord the king lately granted to the same Edward, 
to be received out of the customs in the port of London, 66/. 13s, 4d. 

“ To Sir Walter de Manney, knight, to whom the lord the king, by 
his let ers patent, lately granted 100/. yearly, to be received at the ex- 
chequer during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the 
lord the king. In money delivered to him for halfa year’s payment to 
this his allowance, 50/. 

“‘ To Thomas de Bello Campo, Ear] of Warwick, by divers tallies raised 
this day, containing 500 marks, delivered to the same earl, by the hands 
of Alban, his clerk, as an advance on the yearly fee which the lord the 
king, by his letters patent, lately granted to the same earl, to be received 


from the customs in the ports of London and Saint Botolph, 
3331. 6s. 8d. ” 
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“To Edward Prince of Wales and Acquitane, by the hands of 
Walter Huet, banneret, going to Gascony, there remaining in the king’s 
service with 200 men at arms and 300 archers; whereof to same Walter, 
8s. per day, the 30 knights, each at 3s. per day, 170 men at arms, each 
at 2s. per day, and 300 archers, each at 12d. perday. In money de- 
livered to the same Walter, by the hands of William Fulborne and Hugh 
Cheyne, for the wages of himself, and a reward, and for his men at 
arms and archers aforesaid in the war, for half a year, by his writ of 
Privy Seal, amongst the mandates of this Term, 1000/. Whereof ... He 
will answer.—Delivered in the account at the exchequer.’’—pp.316, 317, 
373, 119 120. 

Very many other celebrated characters of that age are men- 
tioned, to whem sums were given for the good services done the 
king,which affords such a matter-of-fact view of events and warriors, 
that are generally regarded through the dimness of antiquity, and 
the indefinite visions of romance, as is not a little curious and in- 
teresting. 

It appears that anterior to the time of Edward the Third, there 
was no regular navy belonging to the crown, but that the king’s 
shipping was supplied from the Cinque Ports and other maritime 
towns, as occasion required. But in the time of this reign, frequent 
mention is made of payments to the admirals of the north and west 
fleets, and other officers connected with this department of the 
public service. Even some of the regulations for the navy and the 
rate of wages to the seamen, may be gathered from certain entries 
in this volume. 


“In money paid by the same James and John for the wages of divers 
masters, constables, and other mariners, being in attendance upon the 
lord the king, for the passage of Walter Huet, banneret, and his men, 
to Gascony, in the same 44th year, whereof each master at 6d. per day, 
each constable at 6d. per day, and each mariner at 3d. per day, and 6d. 
besides per week for a reward, on account of the dearness of provisions in 
the aforesaid year, as appears by the particulars remaining in the hanaper 
of this Term, by general writ of Privy Seal, amongst the mandates of 
Michaelmas Term, in the 44th year, 342/. 8s. 2d. 

“ To John Kepe, master of the barge called the Anne. In money 
received by him from Hugh Fastolf for his wages, at 6d. per day, and 
for 70 mariners, each at 3d. per day, and for a reward to the same to 
each of them 6d. per week, ordered as a reward of the king’s gift, to go 
in the king’s service by command of the council of Cherburgh, in Nor- 
mandy, in the convoy of the king’s ships, and from thence returning 
for the protection of the king of Navarre from Cherburgh, on his 
coming to England to the lord the king—to wit, from the 16th day of 
June last past, to the 21st day of July next following, for 25 days, each 
day included, by general writ of Privy Seal, 40/. 5s.”—pp. 273277. 


_To the surveyor of the king’s ships, twelve pence per day is 
given ; to the master of the king’s gallies six pence per day. In 
wages to seamen in the ship called the Saint Mary Cog, there are 
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given to the master six pence, the constable six pence, seamen 
three pence, and boys one penny per day. 

Mention is frequently made in this roll of sums of money paid 
for the ransom Of prisoners taken in war, and also of allowances 
to, and treatment of hostages and others confined for state offences. 
Among the payments for extraordinary service, we may mention 
that in the introduction Mr. Devon presents the following entry. 
belonging to the 59th year of Edward the Third. ‘ To Pelegrin 
de Caux, from Gascony, prosecuting the claim of Bernard de 
Troys, at the king’s council, to have the reward which the said 
Bernard claimed for taking John, king of [’rance, a prisoner at 
the battle of Poitiers. ‘The king commands 40 marks to be paid 
him of his gift, in part satisfaction of this his reward ; and for his 
expenses in prosecuting the said claim.” By this and many other 
such notices, sure grounds are furnished whereon historical matters 
of great moment may be securely built. In the introduction there 
is also, in the 27th year of the same king’s reign, mention made of 
40 shillings daily, being paid for the expenses of the household of 
Edward Baliol, king of Scotland, until he should be otherwise 
provided for. But, not to extend our extracts much farther, we 
shall merely quote an account of the allowances to the lions kept 
in the Tower, which, we have already seen, approached so nearly the 
Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer in this respect. 


' “ To William de Gasderoba, keeper of the king’s lions and leopards 
within the Tower of London, taking per day—to wit, for his wages 64d. 
in the office aforesaid, and for the food of 4 beasts—to wit, for each 
beast 6d. per day, In money delivered to him in discharge of his same 
wages and food, 12/. 17s. 6d. 

‘ To the same William. In money delivered to him for the food of 
2 young lions, taking per day 8d.—to wit, from the 14th day of June 
last past, unto the 14th day of September next following, for 26 days, 
each day included, 34. 2s. 

‘* To the same William. In money delivered to him fcr the food of 
the said 2 young lions—to wit, from the 15th day of September last 
past, unto the 10th of October next following, for 26 days, each day in- 
cluded, taking per day for each beast 6d., 1/. 6s. 

‘To the same William. In money delivered to him for food of a lion 
lately sent by the lord the prince from Gascony to England to the lord 
the king—to wit, from the 4th day of August last past, unto the 10th 
day of October next following, taking 6d. per day, 1. 14s.”—pp. 
298, 299. 





Art. XII.—Dramas. By Joanna Batuue. 3 vols. Longman and Co. 
1835. 


Ir cannot be, that these Dramas are by the authoress of “ Plays 
on the Passions,” thought we, when their announcement was first 
sounded in our ears. It must be a niece—a relative—perhaps a 
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mere coincidence not otherwise existing but in name, and a simi- 
larity of literary pursuit, that has stirred our recollections—was 
the surmise. But our astonishment was well founded—our incredu- 
lity was in error; for there is but one Joanna Baillie, and though 
her name was registered by us as belonging to a by-gone age, she 
lives to put forth these twelve dramas but of yesterday, meet com- 
panions and successors as they are, of her ‘* Plays on the Passions.” 
It proves to be one of the most pleasing events in our public career, 
thus to have heard once more the tender and soul-ennobling tones 
of the most illustrious poetess that has sung in our land for more 
than a quarter of a century; it is an event, the more deeply inter- 
esting and touching, inasmuch (and it well responds to the mellow 
and solemn strains of her muse), as we feel and know that they 
come from a venerable and hallowed spirit, that unites a master- 
knowledge of the human heart with the authoritative seriousness 
of one whom we cannot again hope to listen to. ‘These dramas, 
which are worthy of the authoress in her boldest and freest days, 
will, according to the view we are taking, appeal with peculiar force 
to the feelings of all who have been many years ago made acquainted 
with her fine power, and who still find that though the priestess be 
aged, her eye is not dimmed, but penetrating as that of a prophetess. 
It would be an ungracious task to repeat the general critical 
opinions that have long ago been uttered in reference to the defects, 
the beauties, and excellencies of Joanna Baillie’s poetry and dramas. 
The world has come to a unanimous decision on the subject—she 
has taken hold of the country’s mind—her former productions have 
become classical amongst us, and her present poetry will incorporate 
with them for all time to come; because whatever be her peculiari- 
ties, she speaks to the human heart, and gratifies it with a know- 
ledge of its own mysteries,—she communicates the inexpressible 
delight attendant on a consciousness of its immediate enlargement 
and sustaining elevation, accomplished through her inspiration. 
Three of these twelve dramas are comedies, the others are of 
that class that one naturally looks for from the authoress of “‘ Plays 
on the Passions.” We could not associate the name of Mrs. Sid- 
dons or Miss O’Neil with comedy—neither can we readily unite 
the comic with the appellative before us. And yet these comedies 
abound with serious exposures of prevalent follies, as well as 
vigorous thought and writing. The strength of her genius, and its 
most polished form, however, are chiefly apparent in the other 
pieces, where nervous diction, sustained poetry of a high order, and 
splendid dramatic power, are employed in developing serious or 
deeply imaginative conceptions. Of these some deal with Sc tt sh 
superstition, some with homely tragedies, and some with Spanish 
jealousy, and chivalric passions. Like one or two of our con- 
temporaries, however, we shall select one tragedy alone for a speci- 


men, deeming that a pretty copious train of citations from it, will 
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better exhibit the writer’s happily retained powers of conception 
and execution, and also be far more engaging than anything that 
can be given in illustration of her merits. ‘ 

“ Henriquez—a Tragedy,” is the one which seems to suit our 
purpose best, both as regards a favourable display on the part of 
the authoress, and an intelligible curtailment in our pages. The 
hero is a valorous and high-souled general under the King of Cas- 
tile, and his wife Leonora is the daughter of a humble house, 
Leonora has a sister named Mencia, who, during the absence of 
Don Henriquez, resides with her, in his castle. In the meantime 
Mencia is wooed by Don Juen, the bosom friend of Henriquez, 
but her heart is Antonio’s, a youth of inferior rank to the wooer. 
The assiduities of Juen at the castle excite the suspicions of the 
steward, who sets them down to the infidelity of Leonora, and he 
contrives to have a letter put in the way of Henriquez, as he returns 
from the wars, to that effect. ‘The hero’s jealousy is awakened, and 
afterwards confirmed, by his finding a picture of J uen, and a letter 
of impassioned love concealed in a casket of his wife’s, which had 
been his own early gift to her. Both the picture and the love-let- 
ter, however, had been meant for Mencia; but with the haughty and 
credulous mind of a Spaniard, who regards honour and fidelity with 
chivalric feelings, he neither dreams of the possibility of a mistake 
on his part, nor of prolonged deliberation. His feelings and pur- 
pose may be gathered from the following lines :— 

“ Things have been done, that, to the honest mind, 
Did seem as adverse and impossible, 
As if the very centre cope of heaven 
Should kiss the nether deep. ’ 
And this man was my friend! 
To whom my soul, shut from all men beside, 
Was free and artless as an infant’s love, 
Telling its guileless faults in simple trust. 
Oh! the coiled snake! It presses on me here! 
As it would stop the centre throb of life. 
And sonnets, too, made on her matchless beauty, 
Named Celia, as his cruel shepherdess. 
Ay! she was matchless, and it seems was cruel, 
Till his infernal arts subdued her virtue. 
I’ll read no more. What said he in the letter ? 
(Reads again). ‘ The bearer will return with the key, 
And'I’ll come by the path at nightfall.’ 
Night falis on some who never see the morn.” 

Leonora, of course, is guileless, and knows not that she is sus- 
pected. She is so overjoyed at the return of her victorious lord, 
that she prepares a gay and splendid feat to his honour ; for she is 
proud of him and elated with the sense of the high dignity she has 
arrived at through hin—contrasting well with the less aspiring and 


simple nature of her sister Mencia, as is shown in a dialogue, part 
of which we quote. 


“ Men, Nay, nay! and why so fond 
Of splendid pomp? Compared to what thou wert, 
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Thy marriage with Henriquez made thee great ; 
This doth not make thee greater; wo the ity t 
Nor happier neither. 

« Leo. Wo the day! Poor dove ! 
That would beneath the cottage eaves for ever 
Sit moping in the shade with household birds, 
Nor spread thy silver plumage to the sun. ' 

“* Men. The sun hath scorch’d my wings, which were not made 
For such high soaring. 
He who would raise me to his nobler rank 
Will soon perceive that I but grace it poorly. 

** Leo, Away with such benumbing diffidence ! 
Let buoyant fancy first bear up thy merit, 
And fortune and the world’s applause will soon 
Support the freight. When first I saw Henriquez, 
Though but the daughter of a humble house, 
I felt the simple band of meadow flowers 
That bound my hair give to my glowing temples 
The pressure of a princely coronet. 
I felt me worthy of his love, nor doubted 
That I should win his heart, and wear it too. 

** Men. Thou dost, indeed, reign in his heart triumphant ; 
Long may thy influence last. . 

** Leo, And fear not but it will. These pageantries 
Give to the even bliss of wedded love 
A varied vivifying power, which else 
Might die of very sloth. And for myself, 
My love for him, returning from the wars, 
Blazon’d with honours, as he now returns, 
Is livelier, happier, and, methinks, more ardent, 
Than when we first were married. Be assured 
All things will favour thee, if thou hast spirit 
To think it so shall be. Thou shak’st thy head, 
It is not reason, but thy bumble wishes, 
Thy low ignoble passion that deceives thee, 
And conjures up those fears, Weak, wav’ring girl! 
Art thou not bound ? 

* Men. Weakness in yielding to your will, indeed, 
Has fetter’d me with bands my heart disowns, 

‘“* Leo. Fy! say not so. Hush! let not that sad face 
O’ercloud the joy my gen’rous lord will feel 
When he discovers what we have conceal’d, 
With playful art, to make his joy the keener. 
Hush! here comes Blas again. 

“ Enter Bias. 
“* How is my Lord? 

Will he not see me now? 

** Blas. He will not yet. 
I have been watching near his chamber door, 
And when I gently knock’d, as you desired, 
He answered me with an impatient voice, 
Saying his head was drowsy, and lack’d rest. 

* Leo. Vll go myself. 

** Blas. Nay, Madam, do not yet. 
I guess that some cross humour has disturb’d him ; 
Sleep will compose it.” 


Henriquez, in the meanwhile, murders Juen in the neighbourhood 
of the castle ; but after hastening back to his chamber, he prepares 
for the pageant. The king unexpectedly arrives ; Henriquez now 
appears richly dressed, and is highly complimented by his sovereign, 
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for the public services he has so lately and gallantly done the state— 
to the triumph of the loving, the confiding, and the somewhat am- 
bitious Leonora. She cannot refrain from exultingly addressing 


her husband thus— 
“ Leo, I am rejoiced to see you so recovered. 
“ Hen. Uthauk you, Lady; let your guests receive 
Your present courtesies. — Where are the minstrels ? 
Let them strike up a dance: we are too still. 
** Leo. Doubt not we shall be gay; but we expect 
Some merry masquers here to join our revels ; 
‘They should have come ere now. 
“Hen, Wait ye for such? Are they not come already ? 
“ Leo, How so my Lord? 
“ Hen The world is full of them: 
Who knows the honest unclothed worth of those 
That by your side may stand, drink from your cup, 
Or in your bosom lie? We are all masquers, 
“King. Your wine has cheered you to a giving humour; 
You are severe, my Lord, on this poor world, 
* Hen, If I have said amiss, e’en let it pass : 
A foolish rev’ller may at random speak : 
Who heeds his idle words ?—-Music, strike up.” 


But a servant rashes in and interrupts the music with the tidings 
that a murdered body has been found near the castle. It is seen to 
have been newly slain, and they who found it declare “ it is Don 
Juen’s body.” All is now confusion—the festival is broken up— 
Henriquez retires to his chamber—while Leonora believes him not 
only to be overpowered with sorrow on account of the murder of his 
bosom friend, but that his affections are alienated from her. She 
therefore craves the good offices of Don Carlos, a noble soldier and 
a friend to Henriquez, that he may endeavour to comfort the dis- 
consolate mourner and reconcile him to her. Carlos answers to 
this request— 


“Car, Nay, charming Leonora, urge him not: 
He will admit thee when he is disposed 
For soothing sympathy ; to press it sooner 
Were useless—were unwise. 

“ Leon. Yet go to him ; she will, perhaps, to thee, 
So long his fellow-soldier and his friend, 
Unburthen his sad heart. 

“Car. You are in this deceived. His fellow-soldier 
I long have been. In the same fields we’ve fought; 
Slept in one tent, or on the rugged heath, 
Wrapt in our soldier’s cloaks, have, side by side, 
Stretch’d out our weary length like savage beasts 
In the same cheerless lair; and many a time, 
When the dim twilight of our evening camp 
Has by my foolish minstrelsy been cheer’d, 
He has beut o’er me, pleased with the old strains 
That pleased him when a boy; therefore I may, 
As common phrase permits, be called his friend. 
But there existed one, and only one, 
To whom his mind, with all its nice reserve 
Above the sympathies of common men, 
He freely could unfold; and having lost him, 
Can I intrude upon his private thoughts, 
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Like one who would supply a vacant place ? 
His heart, I kuow it well, would from such boldness 
Revolt, even with disgust. 

** Leo, Yet Juen’s death did seem to move him less 
Than such dear friendship might have warranted. 

* Car. It was bis custom to restrain his looks 
When strongly moved, or shun all observation. 

** And I am now become that humble thing,— 
A wife shut out from equal confidence ! ”’ 


The plot thickens, and the torn heart of Henriquez is doomed 
to deeper and heavier sufferings. Juen’s secretary, Balthazer ar- 
rives, and shows him documents which not only prove that the de- 
ceased maintained the most constant and unlimited friendship for 
Henriquez, but also produces a marriage contract entered into 
between the deceased and the fair Mencia. 


“ Hen, (starting from his chair with violent gesture). What did’st thou 
say? ‘The sister of my wife? 
Say it again; I know not what thou said’st. 
“ Balt. It is, my Lerd, a marriage-contract made 
Between himself and Donna Mencia, 
The sister of your wife; to whom by stealth, 
The Lady being somewhat disinclined, 
Ile has of late made frequent visits; hoping 
Last night, with her consent, to have surprised you, 
When as a masquer he should join the guests, 
By asking from your love a brother’s blessing. 
[Henriqurz falls back into his chair, uttering a deep groan. 
. homnere (rushing to him in great alarm), Alas! so strong au agony 
is here, 
The hand of death is on him. 
** Carlos, ’T is but the pitch and crisis of his grief : 
Be not alarm’d; he will recover presently.”’ 
** Leo. That groan again! My dear—my dear Henriquez! 
Alas! that look! thine agony is great : 
That motion too. (He rises). Why dost thou stare around ? 
We are alone; surely thou wilt not leave me. 
Where wouldst thou be ? 
“ Hen, I’ the blackest gulf of hell ; 
The deepest den of misery and pain ; 
Woe bound to woe—the cursed with the cursed ! 
“ Leo. What horrible words, if they have any meaning ! 
If they have none, most piteous !— 
Henriquez; O, my Lord !—My noble husband! 
I thought not thou would’st e’er have look’d on me 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness. 
Alas! and had’st thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost ? 
“ Hen. I had, I had! thy love was true and virtuous. 
And so it is: thy hand upon my breast. (Pressing her hand, which she 
has laid upon his breast.) 
I fee] it—O how dear! (Is about to kiss it, but casts it from him.) 
It must not be! 
Would thou wert false! Would grinding contumely 
Had bowed me to the earth—worn from my mind 
The very sense and nature of a man! 
Faithful to me! Go, loose thee from my side ; 
Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable, 
It makes me more accursed, Cling not to me: 
To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 
Were base—were monstrous now.—Follow me not ! 
The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity.” 
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Antonio, who has been mentioned as Mencia’s lover, though 
rejected through the influence of her sister Leonora, for Juen, is 
found near the place where the murder was perpetrated, and he js 
thrown into prison on suspicion; presumed rivalship, and some con- 
fused expressions at the time of his apprehension, strengthening 
those suspicions. But the principal subject for the dramatist’s mental 
dissection, is Henriquez, whose remorse becomes more complicated 


and overwhelming. 

“Act III. Scene I. 

“ The Burying Vault of the Castle, with Monuments of the Dead ; and near the Front of 
the Stage, a new-covered Grave, seen by the light of a lamp placed on a neiyhbouring 
Tomb, the Stage being otherwise dark. A solemn Requiem for the Dead is heard at « 
distance, sounding from above, As it draws to a@ close, HkENRIQUEZ appears at the 
farther end of the Vault with a light in his hand, which he holds out from him, as if in 
search of sume olject, and, seeing the grave, casts the light from his hand, and rushes 
towards it, 

“Hen. (after gazing some time on the grave), And here thou liest 
with all thy noble parts, 
Thy lofty, liberal soul, and goodly form, 
And heart of love so thorough and so true! 
This is thy rest, the meed and recompense 
‘Thy generous worth hath from thy friend received ! 
Thy triend! O savage heart and cruel hand! 
Fell, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base ! 
Of every baleful thing, by Heaven cast off, 
Most cursed and miserable !— 
© that ere this the dust had cover’d me 
Like a crush’d snake, whose sting is yet unsheathed ! 
Would in the bloody trench some sabred Moor 
Had lanced this hold of life—this latent seat 
Of cruelty! or rather that some dart, 
Shot erring in our days of boyish sport, 
Had pierced its core! Then by my early grave 
He had shed over me a brother’s tears ; 
He had sat there and wept and mourned for me, 
When from all human thoughts but his alone, 
All thoughts of me had been extinguish’d. Juen! 
My Juen, dear, dear friend! Juen de Torva! 
Thy name is on my lips, as it was wont; 
Thine image in my heart, like stirring life ; 
‘Thy form upon my fancy like that form 
Which bless’d my happy days. How he would look, 
When with his outspread arms, as he return’d 
After some absence !—Oh, it tortures me! 
Let any image cross my mind but this! 
No, no! not this !—Sable, sepulchral gloom ! 
Embody to my sight some terrible thing, 
And I will brave it (pausing and looking round), 
It doth! it doth! there’s form and motion in it. 
Advance, thou awful shade, whate’er thou art. 
Those threat’ning gestures say thou art not Juen. (Rubbing his eyes.) 
It was but fancy.—No; the soul to Him 
Who is the Soul of souls ascended hath, 
Dust to its dust return’d. There is nought here 
But silent rest, that can be roused no more. 
Beneath this mould, some few spans deep, he lies. 
So near me, though conceal’d!—Cursed as I am, * 
The cords of love, even through this earth have power,’ 
Like a strong charm, to draw we to him still. 


(Casting himself upon the grave). 
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Burst, guilty heart! rend every nerve of life, 
And be resolved to senseless clay like this, 
So to enlap his dearer clay for ever. 


* Enter Car os. 


He is not here : nought see J through 


“Carlos, (looking round him). 
the gloom, 
Save the cold marble of these tombs which, touch’d 
With the wan light of yon sepulchral lamp, 
Show their scroll’d ends, to the uncertain sight, 
Like shrouded bodies rising from the earth. (Going towards the grave). 
Ha! something stirring on the new-raised earth ! 
It is Henriquez, wrapped in frantic sorrow. (Advancing to him.) 
Heuriquez ! hear’st thou not, noble Henriquez ? 
Nay, nay! rise from the earth—such frantic grief 
Doth not become a man, and least of all, 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 
Givest thou no answer but these heavy groans? 
Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 
But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 
“Hen. (raising hishead). What said’st thou? 
“ Carlos. Quit this dismal bed of death, 
And rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. 
“ Hen, He is revenged; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous. 
The hand of man is nothing. 
“ Carlos. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 
(Taking hold of his hand to raise him). 
Up from the earth! I’ve found the murderer. 
“ Hen. (springing up fiercely and seizing him by the throat). 
thou thy hand on me! What is or is not, 
The God of Heaven doth know, and he alone. 
Darest thou with mortal breath bestow that name 
To the dishonour of a noble house, 
On one of ancient, princely lineage born ?” 


This temporary alarm and frenzy are moderated, and Hen- 
riquez allows himself to be conducted to the prison to question An- 
tonio. Mencia has been there beforehand, who believing her 
former lover and beloved one guilty, renounces him, and offers him 
means of escape. But he will not avail himself of the opportunity. 
Her assurance of his guilt turns into doubt, and next into a full 
persuasion of his innocence. The whole power of his pure and 
smothered passion returns in all its beauty, and a dialogue as af- 
fecting and finely conceived is maintained throughout these changes, 
which every one will perceive, afford the dramatist the most ad- 
vantageous scope—as any we remember to have read. It thus ter- 
minates :— 


“Anto. O blessed words! my dear, my 
gen’rous love! 

My heart throbs at the thought, but can- 
not thank thee. 


Lay'st 


E’er be? O no! thou shalt not follow 
me. 
“ Men, Good may be found for faithful 
virtuous love, 


And thou wilt follew me and share my 
fortune, 

Or good or ill ! 

Ah! what of good can with a skulking 
outlaw 

In his far wand’rings, or 
haunts, 


his secret 


In every spot; and for the wand’ring 
outlaw, 

The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are 
his. 

And be his passing home the goatherd’s 
shed, 
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The woodman’s branchy hut, or fisher’s 
cove, 

Whose pebbly threshold by the rippling 
tide 

Is softly washed, he may contented live, 

Ay, thankfully ; fed like the fowls of 

"heaven 
With daily food sent by a Father’s hand. 
Antonio ( pressing both her hands to his 

heart, and then kissing them). 

Thanks, gentle, virtuous Mencia ; 
alas ! 

Far different is the hapless outlaw’s home 

From what thy gentle fancy fashioneth. 

With lawless men he must protection 
find, 

Some murky cavern where the light of day 

Hath never peer’d—where the pitch’d 
brand, instead, 

Sheds its red glare on the wild revelry 

Of fierce banditti; or the pirate’s bark, 

Where stalks the sabred ruffian o’er the 
deck, 

Watching his distant prey—some home- 
bound ship, 


but, 
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With all its stores and freight of precious 
souls, 
Who ne'er shall greet their native shores 
again, 
Must be his guilty home. 
“© Men. Alas, alas! 
** Ant. Thou shalt not follow me, nor 
will I fly. 
Sever'd from thee I will not live, sweet 
love, 
Nor shalt thou be the mate of one dis- 
graced, 
And by the good disown’'d, 
remain, 
And Heaven will work for mea fair de. 
liv’rance. 
‘ Men. No, no! the present means for 
thy escape 
Are sent to thee by Heaven, 
stubborn ! 
With or without me fly, even as thou wilt, 
But do not linger here. 
( Looking to the door on hearing it move), 
The door—O misery ! we are surprised. 
It is Henriquez ; Heaven have pity on us!” 


Here I'l! 


Be not so 


Mencia leaves the prison, and Henriquez now offers Antonio 
the opportunity of escaping. The innocent, however, are strong in 
purpose ; nay, the guilty man himself cannot well disguise the truth 
even from the unsuspecting youth; for after Henriquez has de- 


parted, he says— 


“* But that it were so horrid and unnatural, 
A thing at strife with all consistent thoughts, 
I could believe—No! ’tis impossible.” 


We go forward to where Henriquez is discovered on his knees 
by the confessional, and a friar bending over him, muttering in a 
low voice ; among other words of comfort, he says— 


‘** Thou smit’st thy breast, 
And shak’st thy drooping head: thou must not doubt. 
All sin is finite, mercy infinite; 
Why shouldst thou doubt that God will pardon thee ? 


‘© Hen. I doubt it not. 


God’s mercy pardons all 


Who truly do repent ; and O how truly, 

How deeply, how intensely I repent! 

Jjut in my breast there is a goading sense, 

An inward agony, a power repelling 

In dire abhorrence every better thought. 

The bliss of heaven for me! incongruous hope! 
My soul, my faucy, yea my very will 

Is liuk’d to misery; and happiness 

Comes to my thoughts like gleams of painful day 
To owls and bats, and things obscene and hatetul, 
Fitted by nature for their dismal dens. 

O that I were like such! in the reft rock 


Of some dank mine coil’d up, dull and unconscious 
Of the loud hammer’s sound, whose coming stroke 
Should crush me from existence ! 

* Friar, Alas, alas, my son! have better thoughts. 
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‘** Hen. Let them arise in better hearts, for mine 
A nest of stinged scorpions hath become, 
And ouly fit for such. Each recollection, 
Each waking fancy, like a barbed fang, 
Pierces its core with thrilling agony, 
Which yields to a succeeding, sharper sting, 
And that again to others keener still. 
So kind, so dear, such manly, true affection ! 
Friendship so pure! such noble confidence ! 
Love that surmounted all things! When, in passion, 
I did an outrage on his fiery blood, 
What would have huri’d on any other head 
The iustant stroke of death—he only waited 
“« Friar, Give o’er, my son; thou art too vehement. 
‘* Hen, He waited till my senseless rage was spent, 
Then smiled—O such an upbraiding smile! 
Open’d his arms, and clasp’d me to his heart. 
That smile, those open’d arms, I see them now,— 
I see them constantly; where’er I turn, 
They front me like a vision of delight 
Changed to a gorgon terror. 
But no restraining love did plead for him: 
As thongh he had some faithless rav’ller been, 
All base suggestions were received against him, 
Were cherish’d, brooded on, by dint of thought 
Work’d to a semblance of consistent truth, 
Which, but for this Base, black ingratitude ! 
Passing all crimes, detested, monstrous ! 
(Beating his forehecd violently as he strides rapidly away). 
This base, believing heart, this ruffian’s hand ! 
“« Friar, My son, this is wild ecstacy of passion, 
Which leads not to that humble true repentance 
Our holy Church enjoins. 
“ Hen. (returning) Or had I met him as an open foe, 
With accusation of defiance fairly 
Preceding vengeance ; but unheard, i’ th’ dark! 
Tremble, ye venerable roofs, ye towers 
Of my brave fathers, men without reproach ! 
Fall on my cursed head, and grind to dust 
What bears the honour’d semblance of their son, 
Although unmeet to bear the human form. 
“ Friar. Nay, nay! I pray forbear! this violent grief 
For thy soul's weal is most unprofitable. 
Retake thyself betimes to prayer and penance. 
The sufferings of the a will relieve 
The sufferings of the mind, 
“ Hen, The sufferings of the body! They are powerless. 
(Showing his hand). 
See here, short while, in agony of thought, 
Pacing the armory where hangs the mail 
Which Juen wore, when in Tolosa’s field 
We fought the turban’d Moslems side by side ; 
It was his gift, which I did beg of him, 
In the proud joy I felt at his bigh deeds. 
How swell’d my heart! A braver knight in arms 
Fought not that day. Bold heart and potent hand, 
And lofty mien, and eyes that flash’d with valour, 
Where run my words? I have forgot their drift. 
* Friar. Something which — in the armory. 
*« Hen. Ay, in the armory, as | have said, 
J struck my hand, in vehemence of action, 
On a spiked shield, nor knew till afterwards, 
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Whea the wild fit was past, and oozing blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 
The broken iron was sheath’d, 
No; what can corporeal pain or penance do? 
That which inflicts the mental wound, which rends 
The hold of pride, wrenching the bent of nature ; 
’Tis that alone hath power. Yet from the effort 
Nature starts back ; my mind, stunn’d at the thought, 
Loses the use of thought. 
** Friar, | do not understand you; good, my Lord. 
“ Hen. It matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter 
“ Friar, You ave at present feeble and exhausted, 
And lack repose ; retire a while, my son. 
Hark! on the walls without, do you not hear 
‘The warder’s call to note the rising morn ? 
“ Hen. The morn! And what have I to do with morn ? 
The redd’ning sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 
The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 
Did please my fancy once. Ay; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 
‘They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 
Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully. 
These pleased me once in better better days ; but now 
My very soul within me is abhorrent 
Of every pleasant thing; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 
That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 
Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 
Does but increase my misery :— 
I loathe the light of heaven: let the night, 
The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now, 
And close for ever!’ 


Balthazer appears with a commission from the king, who is at 
Zamora, to bring Juen’s murderer before him for immediate exe- 
cution. Antonio is brought forth in chains, while Henriquez has- 
tens to obtain an audience from his sovereign, before the sitting of 
the court. The king, Alonzo the Noble, is apprized that his 
general has arrived, with a goodly train guarding the prisoner, and 
that he solicits an audience before the opening of the court. We 
are now approaching very near to the close of the tragedy, but 
cannot do justice to it, without a lengthened extract from the highly 
effective scenes and colloquies which it contains. Surely there are 
many portions of this piece which would rivet the attention, and 
elevate the hearts of a theatrical assembly. 

“ Enter Henriqvez, followed by Cantos and ANTONIO, going up to the Kine, who rises 
to meet him, 

“ King. Thou too, my valiant friend, a suitor here ? 
“ Hen, A humble supplicant. 
“ King. Who needs not sue. 

Say freely what thou would’st, and it is granted. 
‘** Hen. But what I beg, an earnest boon, must be 

Confirm’d to me with all solemnity, 


Before I utter it. 
“ King. A strange request ! 
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But that thy servicés have been to me 
Beyond all recompense, and that I know 
Thy country’s welfare and thy sovereign’s honour 
Are dear to thee, as thou full well hast proved, 
I should with some precaution give my word. 
But be it so; [ say thy suit is granted. 

“« Hen, Nay, swear it on this sword. : 

“ King. Where doth this tend? Doubt’st thou my royal word? 

“ Hen. When henour’d lately by your princely presence, 
You gave to me this ring with werds of favour; 
And said if I should e’er, by fortune press’d, 
Return the same to you, whatever grace 
I then might ask, should be conceded to me. (Giving the ring). 
Receive your royal token: my request 5 
Is that you swear upon my sword to grant 
This boon which I shall beg. 

| Holds out his sword to the Kine, who lays his hand on it. 


“ King. This sword, this honour’d blade, I know it well, 
Which thou in battle from the princely Moor 
So valiantly did’st win: why should I shrink 
From any oath that shall be sworn on this? 
I swear, by the firm honour of a soluier, 
To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 
Declare it then, Henriquez. (A pause. ) 

Thou art pale 

And silent too: I wait upon thy words, 

“Hen. My breath forsook me. *Tis a passing weakness : 
I have power now.—There is a criminal, 
Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested; and my boon 
Is, that your Highness will not pardon him, 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency,—however strongly 
Entreated so to do. 

“King. This much amazes me. Ever till now, 
Thou’st been inclined to mercy, not to blood, 

“ Hen. Yea; but this criminal, with selfish cruelty, 
With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 
Knitting man’s heart to man What shall I say ? 
I have no room te breathe. (Tearing open his doublet with violence.) 

He had a friend, 

Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and noble : 
Ev’n but to look on him had been full warrant 
Against th’ accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the world beside.—and yet he slew Him. 
A friend whose fost’ring love had been the stay, 
The guide, the solace of his wayward youth,— 
Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew him. 
A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 
His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 
Intwined his image, and could not devise 
Of sep’rate good,—and yet he basely slew him ; 
Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 
And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 
Unwitting, unprep.red for th’ awful change 
Death brings to all. This act so foul, so damned, 
This he hath done: therefore upon his head 
Let fall the law’s unmitigated justice. 

“ King. And wherefore doubt’st thou that from such « man 
I will withhold all grace? Were he my brother 
I would not pardon him. Produce your criminal. 

[ Those who have ANTONIO in custody lead him forward. 
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“ Hen. (motioning with his hand to forbid them). Undo his shackle, 
he is innocent. 

“King. What meaneth this? Produce your criminal. 

** Hen, (Aneeling). My royal master, he is at your feet. 

(A ery of astonishment is heard through the hall; the Kine stay. 

yering back from the spot, ts supported by an Attendant, white 
Car.os and Antonio, now free from his fetters, run to Hun. 
KIQUEZ, who continues kneeling, and bend over him in deep 


concern).”’ 

The king is stunned beyond description by this confession, and 
after motioning every one to leave the presence but Henriquez, 
Carlos, and Antonio, chides the confessed on account of his cruel 
guile, and advances sundry alleviations and defences in his behalf. 


*« Set me free. 
The public weal requires thy services oaths 
A:lverse to this do not, and sbould not, bind. 
“ Hen. There are within your kingdom many chiefs 
Who may do better service to the state, 
Though not with better will than I have done ; 
| Laying his sword at the Kine’s feet. 
Here do I part with ensigns, arms, and war; 
Nor soldier’s brand. nor baton of command, 
This hand accursed shall ever grasp again. 
Your Highness, by the honour of a prince, 
Stands bound to me in this, and you are bound, 

“ King. Ay, if it needs must be, determined spirit. 

Yet, think again; be it a while deferr’d? 
This dismal trial, for a mouth—a year. 

** Hen, Not for a day. 

“ King. Thou art too boldly stubborn. 
By what authority dost thou oppose it, 
If ’tis my pleasure it should be deferr’d? 

“ Hen, The law’s authority emboldens me. 
I ami Don Juen’s heir, and do by right 
Demand the speedy trial of his murderer. 
Nor think the law’s delay would aught avail. 
How many secret ways there may be found 
To rid a wretch of life, who loathes to live! 
My soul demands this sacrifice—pants for it, 
As that which can alone restore to it 
The grace of Heaven, and the respect of men 

“Car. Noble Henriquez, thy too stubborn virtue—— 

“ Hen, Nay, Carlos, hold thy peace. Be not my foe ; 
He were my greatest enemy who should 
Impede this consummation. When ’tis past, 

Then let the favour of my princely master, 
Of loving camp-mates, and all virtuous men, 
Return to me again, A noble treasure 
That will redeem my memory from shame. 
“ King (embracing him). Living or dead, brave man, thou must be 
honour'd, 
I will no more contend with thy desires. 
Some preparation for this solemn ceremony 
Thou wilt require; Don Carlos will conduct thee 
Where thou may rest and find all needful aid. 

** Hen, Come, friends, till 1 am summon’d to my trial ; 
The time is short, and we must husband it. (Going, and stopping again). 
I shun not now thy friendly aid, good Carlos; 

My heart is lighten’d of its heavy load, 


[ Exit. 
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And I can take a good man by the hand, 
And feel we are akin. 
Car, To all that is most great and admirable 
Thou art akin. Ihave no words to speak 
The thoughts I have of thee, thou nobie man ! 
“ Hen. (to ANtonto). And thou, too, gentle youth; give me thy hand. 
Thy noble confidence did point to me 
The true and honour’d path. For, hadst thou fled, 
I might have shrunk aside, and been on earth 
A sullen secret thing of wretchedness, 
Cursing the light of heaven. Gentle youth, 
I’ve felt the kindly pressure of thy hand, 
And all thy gen’rous sympathy; forgive me, 
That I did hold thy mind so long in doubt. 
** Anto. O nothing did I doubt that thou did’st know 
My innocence, and would protect it; yet, 
This noble, terrible act I ue’er divined. 
Would I had fled my prison at thy bidding, 
And lived a vagabond upon the earth, 
Ere this had been! What was my name or worth ? 
But thou 
“ Hen, Cease, cease! repent it not, sweet youth ; 
For all the friends on earth would not have done me 
Such true and worthy service.” | Exeunt. 


The issue need not be particularly detailed. Henriquez is con- 
demned to the block—Leonora supplicates the king, but learns 
that her husband is self-condemned, and that there is no hope. 
Balthazer enters with a dark lantern before the prison gate, for the 


awful hour is at hand. WHenriquez is next beheld sound asleep, 
and hardly to be roused. The tolling of the death-bell—the dying 
shriek of Leonora—who falls into the arms of Mencia and Antonio, 
conclude the drama, leaving the reader, as we think it would do the 
spectator, deeply affected, yet nobly awakened to a sense of the 
dramatists’ power, and of his own nature. 





Arr. XII].—The Annual Biography and Obituary. 1836. London: 
Longman and Co, 


Tue remark, that lately ‘‘ the graves of the gifted have far out- 
numbered their cradles,” is naturally repeated, when we look at 
the list of Memoirs in the present volume, and regard the brief 
period within which the subjects of them have been gathered to 
their fathers. Indeed, the last year seems to vie with any whose 
history we remember, in respect of the number of eminent victims 
who have fallen during its current. What an affecting homily 
does such an Annual Obituary preach to the sons and daughters 
of genius, and to all! One is at first apt to despond, at the 
sight of such a catalogue, and to say—I wish I had not been born 
to mingle in a world of so much sorrow and uncertainty—were it 
not that reflection speedily brings the relieving conviction, that 
‘ach of the departed has filled his allotted office, and performed his 
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part—that others are ready to supply every gap, and that a better 
world could not be contrived by any of the desponding or discon- 
tented. It is in truth a splendidly dramatic world—abounding 
with joys and sorrows so admirably apportioned, as to be morally 
more picturesque than what its physical aspect can ever present, 
especially wher linked with man’s future destinies—thus becoming 
a glorious and awful theme of contemplation, when regarded merely 
as the starting-point for one individual of the human race. 

With this afiectingly sublime, rather than frightful view, we pro- 
ceed to glance at a few of the Biographies in this annual volume. 
These have been collected from various sources, and are generally, 
so far as they go into individual lives, correct. In selecting our 
subjects, variety as well as popular note will be considered—the 
cultivators of literature in some one of its branches obtaining the 
whole of our notice; for, it may be added, in these unwarlike 
days, the triumphs of the servants of literature constitute by far 
the highest and most extensive subject of biography and posthu- 
mous fame. 

The “ gentle-hearted Charles Lamb” is first upon the list in 
these pages, under his own appropriate and oft-repeated phrase for 
a motto— 

“ Where are they gone, the old familiar faces?” 
He was the last of his family, his elder sister only surviving him 
of all their house. And how keenly he felt this, the following ex- 
quisite lines will testify ; which have been unaccountably omitted 
in his collected works, according to the present authority. 
“ A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man, 
Who lives the last of all his family ! 
He looks around him, and his eye discerns 
The face of the stranger, and his heart is sick. 
Man of the world, what canst thou do for him? 
Wealth is a burden which he could not bear; 
Mirth a strange crime, the which he does not act ; 
And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup. 
For wounds like his Christ is the only cure; 
And gospel promises are his by right, 
Since these were given to the poor in heart. 
Go, preach then to him of a world to come, 
Where friends shall meet, and know each other’s faces. 
Say less than this and say it to the winds ! ” 


And again, of * the family name.” 


‘* What reason first imposed thee, gentle name, 
Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach? we trace our stream no higher, 
And I, a childless man, may end the same. 
Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 
In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 
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Received thee first amidst the merry mocks 

And arch allusions of his fellow-swains. 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields return’d 

With glory gotten on the heads abhorr’d 

Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 

Took His meek title, in whose zeal he burn’d. 

Whate’er the fount whenee thy beginnings came, 

No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle Name.” —p. 2. 


He was born in London, on the 10th of February, 1775, 1m 
Crown-office Row, of the Temple. His father was clerk to Samuel 
Salt, Esq., and died before Charles had completed his education 
at Christ’s Hospital. He was at first employed for a short time 
in the South Sea House, but, in 1792, obtained an appointment in 
the Accountant’s Office of the East India Company, where he re- 
mained till March 1825, when he retired upon a pension of 4500. 
per annum. He lived a bachelor all his days, along with his dearly- 
beloved sister, as most of our readers may have learnt, and for 
the most part, in the Temple, which he pachered to any other spot 
in the world ; and yet few felt the spirit of rural scenes more per- 
fectly and tenderly than he, and he was always a great walker. 
His much attached friend Coleridge has said— 

‘* My gentle-hearted Charles! for thou hast pined 
And hunger’d after nature many a year, 


In the great city pent, winning thy way, 
With sad yet patient soul, through evil and pain 


And strange calamity 
Lamb has on all hands been represented as the best-natured of 
men ; his genius was one of the most lovely and original that ever 
was published to the world. As an essayist he was nearly unri- 
valled, and he was a poet of the purest order. Feeling, fancy, and 
quaint conceits, like some of the writers of the Elizabethan age, 
were eminently his. The following notices of him, as given in the 
pages before us, must suffice. 


“ For a full life of Charles Lamb, the public must await the leisure of 
the eloquent pen of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, his executor, by whom it is 
rumoured his scattered works and letters will be collected and published. 
It only remains for us to say a few words on the genius of this most ori- 
ginal imitator of the style of the Elizabethan writers. We consider 
Mr. Lamb’s tact in all questions of poetry to have been infallible. In 
his estimation of prints and pictures, as well as of actors and actresses, 
we think that, like all near-sighted people, he had ‘ visions of his own,’ 
and would not *‘ undo them.’ Of music he wasa still worse judge, not 
because, as he says, ‘ he had no ear,’—for many of the finest critics in 
that art have been without what is called a musical ear,—but very few 
things in music touched him: when they did, they were always beautiful 
passages, and he could even hum them over; which shows that it was 
not strictly true that he had no ear. ‘T'wo of the melodies, which were 
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often running in his head, were Kent’s ‘ Oh, that I had wings like 
dove, and Handel’s * From mighty kings.’ Mr. Wordsworth and 
Mr. Coleridge always acknowledged him an absolute judge of poetry: he 
loved it for its music as well as for its sense. He could read nonsense 
verses: he thought Pope’s ‘ Song by a Person of Quality ’ delicious, 
and would read Skelton aloud by the hour, merely for the rhymes: and 
yet he could relish the crabbedness of Donne; nor did he tire through 
the weary measure of Chapman's ‘ Iliad.” He read few modern poets, 
except the works of his friends Wordsworth and Coleridge; and, al- 
though he fed upon the old dramatists and novelists, new stories tor- 
mented him. He did not like modern print and paper, and manuscript 
still less. He was no reviewer. He once wrote an excellent critique on 
* The Excursion,’ for the Quarterly ; but the editor (Mr. Gifford) pared 
it down to nothing. 

“ What he admired, that he imitated, or rather, he did as good or 
better. His few poems, and one short tragedy, have all the terseness 
and simplicity of Beaumont and Fletcher, or of Andrew Marvell or George 
Wither. ‘ Rosamund Gray’ seems to have been written after reading 
Mackenzie's novels, and, accordingly, it is finer than any of them. 

“ We have before said that the genius of our dear friend (for we can- 
not conceal our connection with him) was emphatically human. The 
stories and characters of all his plays, poems, and essays turn upon some 
weakness of humanity, with which he had a lively sympathy, and toward 
which he extended a large charity. ‘ When a child (he says in one of 
his Essays), * with child-like apprehensions, that dived not below the sur- 
face of the matter, I read the parables, not guessing at their involved 
wisdom,—I had more yearnings towards that simple architect that built 
his house upon the sand, than I entertained for his more cautious neigh- 
bour. I grudged at the hard censure pronounced upon the quiet soul 
that kept his talent ; and (prizing their simplicity beyond the more pro- 
vident, and, to my apprehension, somewhat un feminine wariness of their 
competitors) I felt a kindliness that almost amounted to a tendre, for 
those five thoughtless virgins.” —pp. 13—15. 

Charles Lamb’s death was occasioned by erysipelas. In person 
he was thin, but his head was large and fine, with black hair and 
a noble countenance. He was always dressed in black, and never 
adopted the modern fashion of pantaloons or trowsers. Altogether 
he was one of the most singular and choice spirits of the age in 
which he lived, or in the history of literary Englishmen. 

Charles Mathews, the comedian, figures deservedly in this 
volume, and, as in the case of Lamb, is to be the subject of a Life, 
on a much larger and minuter scale, than the present brief memoir 
can pretend to be, as has been announced by Mr. Murray,—the 
work being partly an autobiography, and continued by his son. 

Mathews was born in 1776, in the Strand. His father was 4 
respectable bookseller, and a Wesleyan Methodist, who, from re- 
ligious motives, did not permit his children to visit a theatre. 
Charles was educated at Merchant Tailors’ School, and afterwards 
apprenticed to his father ; according to his own testimony, making 
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“ but a sorry apprentice, and indeed being very sorry that he was 
an apprentice.” But after he had obtained a stolen two shillings’ 
worth in the gallery of Old Drury, by the connivance of a shop- 
man, all occupation, save that of acting, became “ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” His first appearance on any stage, was in a back 
room of a pastry-cook’s, in the Strand, decorated with sheets and 
carpets for scenery, of which establishment Elliston, at that time 
of course only a youth, was the manager. 

Whatever Mathews’ father’s scruples might be to a theatrical 
fancy and life, he proved his good sense, and considerate affection, 
when he became apprized of the young man’s partiality. He said 
to the aspirant—*‘ Charles, there are your indentures, and there 
are twenty guineas ; I do not approve of the stage, but I will not 
oppose your wishes. At any time hereafter, should you feel in- 
clined to turn to an honest calling, there are twenty guineas more, 
if you send for them ; and your father’s house is open to you.” 
The second twenty guineas, however, Charles never claimed. But 
he was not exempt from the vicissitudes that belong to the lives of 
stage-struck youths. Yet, by perseverance, enthusiasm for the 
profession, which never deserted him even in his latter days, and 
exemplary conduct, he won his way to distinction. But we 
need not follow his theatrical career, since, as it is truly said, “ for 


seventeen years he, by his single exertions, delighted all England— 


% 99 


‘alone he did it. 

Mathews was a man of high honour, of a liberal and benevolent 
disposition, and of such unostentatious bounty, that though his in- 
come for many years was very great, yet he died not wealthy. He 
also frequently became the victim, in worldly matters, of too much 
confidence, or of artifice. And as to his private and social life, he 
was all that is comprehended in the phrase—a perfect gentleman, 
enjoying, with the exception of Garrick, a more extensive intimacy 
with the distinguished persons of his day, than any other actor ever 
did, and than most public men. ‘The following extracts, regarding 
his genius, are from certain “ Recollections” which have sand 
in “ The Court Magazine.” 

‘The most striking characteristic which presented itself to notice ina 
personal intercourse with Mathews was that extraordinary versatility of 
mind which caused him, not merely to seem, but to be, all things by 
turns, according to the tone and colour of the society in which he found 
himself. I never knew any one who possessed this chameleon quality to 
so great an extent as Charles Mathews, and it was no doubt the secret of 


his wonderful endowments and success. 
* * * * * . 


‘ Another remarkable result of an intimate private intercourse with 
Mathews was the great comparative height to which it raised your esti- 
mate of his intellectual powers, above that which his public performances, 
admirable as they were, might have led you to form of those powers, It 
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requires a very limited intercourse with actors to satisfy one that a high 
capacity for their admirable art is not inconsistent with the most common. 
place qualities in all other respects. As far as we have any authentic an- 
nals of that art, they show us that all its most distinguished ornaments 
in both of its departments have been in every other particular common. 
place persons. Even Garrick was not an exception to the hitherto uni- 
versal application of the rule ; for his dramas are those of an experienced 
actor and play-wright merely : of course, Shakspeare, who had no distin- 
guished merit as an actor, does not come within the scope of the remark, 
But Mathews offers something like an exception to it; for he was not on] 
the greatest dramatic artist of the day in his line, but he himself created 
every one of the characters by which he will be remembered ; and in the 
intercourse of private life he gave daily evidence of being qualified to do 
even more than this. When he was sure of his audience, and impelled by 
the character of it to put forth his best powers, he used to do things that 
required more intellectual talent than the whole concoction and perform- 
ance of one of his public entertainments. I have heard him get up after 
dinner, and, without a moment’s hesitation or previous preparation, make 
a speech of half an hour’s length, in the character of Coleridge, Curran, or 
some other distinguished orator, whose health had been proposed on the 
speculation of Mathews’ replying to the call—not merely adopting the 
voice, appearance, and external manner of the party imitated, but as- 
suming the very tone of his thoughts and the cast of his sentiments, 
and putting them into language whose impassioned eloquence was not 
inferior to that of the persons imitated; and I am convinced that, 
when he was in the proper cue for it, he’ would, if he could have 
felt sufficient confidence in his audience and in himself to have dared 
attempt it, have smprovisated a more amusing and instructive ‘ At 
Home’ than any that he ever yet produced by a formal union of bis 
own talents with those of his literary assistants in those entertain- 
ments. 

‘‘] remember the first evidence I witnessed of his extraordinary ta- 
lents in this way was at our second meeting at Boxhill, in the Epsom race 
week. The elections were going on at the time; and on the first even- 
ing, just as we had quitted the after-dinner table, and were going to the 
stables to see that our horses were attended to, our attention was attracted, 
by a voice that was quite strange to us, shouting, ‘ Gentlemen! In ap- 
pearing before you on this occasion,’ &c. On turning to the spot whence 
the sounds came, there was Mathews, mounted in an empty hay-cart, from 
which he delivered an electioneering speech that, without being in the 
smallest degree exaggerated or caricatured in its tone or language, kept 
us in roars of laughter from beginning to end, by the exquisite satire on 
such harangues which every phrase and period of it displayed. Those 
who knew Mathews will agree with me when I state my belief that 
he never premeditated or prepared himself for any thing of this kind 
—on the contrary, that if he had done so, he would certainly have 
failed to accomplish it: for his reluctance to any thing like making a 
show of himself in private life, even when among his most intimate 


associates, amounted to a degree of morbid sensitiveness that paralysed 
all his powers.”—pp. 129—131. 
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The very next Life to that of Mathews, in the present collec- 
tion, is that of the Rev, Edward Irving, whose memory no ri ht- 
hearted reader is capable of “ee otherwise, than with deep 
respect blended with lament. He was a native of Annan, in 
Dumfrieshire, and born in 1792. It is said of him, that from his 
boyhood he was above the level ofall his associates ; he was foremost 
to climb the highest craig on the glen side, or to stem the tides on 
the Solway Frith. The companions whom he preferred were men 
above his years; the oldest and wisest of his native town. Even 
in his dress, as well as manners and expressions, it was apparent 
that he was not like other young people. As years rolled on, his 
best-loved haunts were neither the public walks, nor shows, nor 
the chase, nor the ordinary amusements ‘of youth, but among far 
more ennobling and poetic scenes—where the martyrs to the presby- 
terian faith had preached or died. His own ministerial labours at 
the commencement of his career in London, are thus described :— 


“ Mr. Irving’s style and manner of preaching differed widely from 
every thing that was then to be found even in this immense metr- polis. 
He soon attracted very large congregations by the force and eloquence 
of his discourses, and the singularity of his appearance and gesticula- 
tion. The greatest orators and statesmen of the day hurried to hear 
him; the seats of the chapel were crowded with the wealthy and the 
fashionable, and its doors were thronged with carriages. It became 
necessary to exclude the public in general, and to admit only those who 
were previously provided with tickets, The stranger who had effected 
an entrance found himself in a chapel of moderate dimensions, sur- 
rounded by the gay, the noble, and the intelligent of both sexes. When 
every part of the building had become densely and oppressively crowd- 
ed, the preacher appeared—tall, athletic, and sallow; arrayed in the 
scanty robe of the Scotch divines, displaying a profusion of jet-black, 
glossy hair, reaching even to his shoulders, with a singular ye in 
one of his eyes, and a stern calm solemnity of aspect, somewhat debased 
by an expression indicative of austere and conscious sanctity. His 
strong northern accent added to his singularity ; which was still further 
increased by his violent and ungraceful, but impressive, gesticulation. 
His phraseology was not the least remarkable trait; and was among the 
peculiarities which gave him eclat with the re. He expressed his 
ideas in the language of Milton, Hocker, an Jeremy Taylor. The cir- 
cumstance of his meeting with Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ which 
it is said he did, when a boy, at a farm-house, near his father’s, was 
a memorable incident in his life; as it no doubt gave the peculiar bent 
and tone to his character, and contributed much to draw forth the 
powers of his mind.’’—pp. 142, 143. 

This, we think, is a fair, not a flattering outline of his appear- 
ance in the pulpit, as we have had frequent opportunities of judging. 
It is equally accordant with our opinion, that towards the close of 
his life, «‘ he became the victim of a disordered imagination, and of 
the impositions and follies of others ; and afforded, in addition to 
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the numerous cases of the same kind that have occurred, a melan- 
choly instance of the gross absurdities with which superstition, 
credulity, and a love of, and long-continued dwelling on, the mar- 
vellous, the mysterious, and the incomprehensible, may betray even 
a powerful mind.” We could also furnish testimonies that accord 
exactly with what we next quote. 


“ From this melancholy picture of Mr. Irving's ministerial or clerical 
character we turn, with pleasure, to contemplate him in his social, and 
domestic, and personal qualities. All who were admitted to familiar 
intercourse with him in his own house, or in the friendly circle, bear 
testimony that his manners were those of a gentleman—easy, affable, 
communicative, and graceful. His education had been liberal, and his 
classical learning and scientific attainments qualified him for entering 
into conversation on most subjects. Dr. Chalmers spoke of him as one 
of ‘ the nobles of nature,’ and said * his talents were so commanding 
that you could not but admire him, and he was so open and generous 
that it was impossible not to love him.’ At another time, when 
requested to give his idea of Mr. Irving’s character, the Doctor is said 
thus to have described him:—* He was the evangelical Christian 
grafted on the old Roman—with the lofty stern virtue of the one, he 
possessed the humble graces of the other. The constitutional basis 
and ground-work of his character was virtue alone; and notwithstand- 
ing all his errors and extravagancies, which both injured him in the 
estimation of the world, and threw discredit upon much that was 
good and useful in his writings, I believe him to have been a man 
of deep and devoted piety.’’’—pp. 154, 155. 


Mr. Irving published a great deal, and when the energy, the im- 
passioned earnestness of his numerous writings and sermons, are 
considered, not to count the labour of the study they demanded, nor 
his daily ministrations among his flock—it need not be wondered at, 
when it is told, that his hair had grown grey, and his brow was 
wrinkled, though he had only attained his forty-second year. There 


is much that is melancholy, and much that should comfort, in the 
following impressive account :— 


“The complaint which led to Mr. Irving’s death was consumption, 
produced by his laborious and unceasing efforts to propagate the pecu- 
liar religious tenets to which he had attached himself. In the autumn of 
1834 he went to Scotland, for the benefit of his health. Soon after his 
arrival at Glasgow, he became rapidly worse, and was latterly suf- 
fering severely from internal pain. He still, however, almost until 
the last, entertained the delusive notion that his case was not hopeless ; 
and he had come to the resolution of visiting his native place, taking 
Edinburgh in his way, which would have added forty-four miles to the 
journey, making altogether considerably above four hundred miles. 
He proposed to accomplish the journey by easy stages, but his strength 
declined so rapidly, that it was deemed imprudent to attempt his re- 
moval; and he expired at Glasgow, under the roof of Mr. Taylor, 
virtually a stranger to him, but who sought his society from a regard for 
his character. He had been confined to his bed-room for two weeks and 
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no medical skill could abate his pulse below one hundred for several 
months, and latterly it had increased to one hundred and forty; at 
which time in the lethargies which he fell into at short intervals in 
succession, the pain he suffered could be discerned only by the big 
drops of perspiration that oozed from his brow. The most of the 
time he was sensible, he appeared to be engaged in secret prayer; 
and a short while before he breathed his last, his father-in law remarked 
him uttering something in Hebrew, which he thought was the twenty- 
third Psalm. Mr. Martin repeated the first verse of that Psalm in 
Hebrew, and{Mr. Irving immediately, faintly, but correctly, repeated the 
two succeeding verses, also in Hebrew : these were nearly the last words 
he uttered in consciousness. He died at one o'clock in the morning of 
Monday, the 6th of December, 1834.”"—pp. 155, 156. 

The memoir of Dr. Morrison, the great Chinese scholar, is one 
of the most valuable and striking in the present volume. His life 
was too full, however, of incidents and laborious performances, to 
admit of any outline shorter than the one before us, which has 
been derived from “ The Asiatic Journal ;” for, it was not merely 
as a Chinese scholar and translator, that he was celebrated, but he 
was @ persevering missionary to the heathen. Yet his birth and early 
years could not have indicated any thing like such results. His pa- 
rents were of a humble rank in life ; he was the youngest of seven 
children, and he was nearly twenty years of age when he began the 
study of Latin ; yet his literary works are of great extent, and vast 
importance. Countless millions of the human race, it has been 
observed, may have yet to rejoice in the effects of his toils. His 
services even to the Kast India Company, have been characterized 
on some occasions, as being of immense value. More than once he 
was called into council at Canton, on very trying occasions, and 
whenever his advice was followed, it proved to be to the Company's 
benefit. Indeed, his talents were commanding, his literary enter- 
prises highly distinguished, and his Christian exertions apostolic. 
His Chinese Dictionary, however, among all his labours, is un- 
questionably the imperishable monument of his fame, which occu- 
pied, from its commencement to its completion, thirteen years of the 
prime of his laborious life. We shall not attempt any specifica- 
tion of his works, or his projects, but content ourselves with one 
anecdote, by which his talents and his philanthropy may be 
judged of. 

“In 1829, a party of Chinese navigators, among whom was one Teal- 
Kung-Chaou, were navigating a, vessel near the coast, with fourteen 
passengers and property on board; when the majority of the crew rose, 
and, for the sake of the property, murdered the passengers, with the ex- 
ception of one individual who escaped to land. Teal-Kung-Chaou had 
been no party to the crime, he having endeavoured to prevent its perpe- 
tration; but, upon the survivor’s making known the transaction to the 
magistrates, on shore, the whole of the crew, including Teal-Kung-Chaou 
Were arrested and convicted, on evidence which was afterwards found to 
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be insufficient by the law of China. However, identification was all that 
remained to be done, after conviction, previous to execution. Accordingly, 
the Court was solemnly opened for the purpose of identification, and 
foreigners of distinction were permitted to be present; the prisoners 
were then called in and produced in cages, and were all identified by the 
survivor of the murdered passengers, as participes Criminis in the trans- 
action, excepting Teal-Kung-Chaou, who, when he stepped out of his 
cage, was seized by the surviving passenger, and thanked for his service 
in having, amid the slaughter of his associates, saved his life. Yet no 
attempt was made by the Chinese present to obtain a reversal of the 
sentence on this man. Leang-a-fa, who had accompanied Morrison, ex. 
pressed a desire to attempt it; but he could not command sufficient 
attention. Perceiving this, Dr. Morrison himself stepped forward, and 
eloquently advocated the poor man’s cause, in Chinese, with such ample 
reference to Chinese legal authorities, as procured the release of Teal- 
Kung-Chaou, and obtained for the Doctor very many high compliments 
from the Chief Judge, and the applause of the whole Court. According 
to Chinese usage, the redeemed captive presented a formal letter of 
acknowledgements to his deliverer, at whose feet he could not be pre- 
vented from performing the accustomed homage of *‘ bumping head.’” 
—pp. 209, 210. 

The memoirs of many other celebrated men are entered into this 
volume of Annual Biography. We shall name of them, Dr. Mac- 
Culloch, Henry Bone, R. A., Sir William Elias Taunton, Lord 
Napier, Dr. William Carey, Sir William Blizard, William Cob- 
bet, Sir Peter Parker, the Rev. Robert ‘Thomas Malthus, 
Professor Burnet, James Hogg, and Mrs. Hemans. These are 
named out of twenty-nine Biographies ; there is besides a General 
Obituary, which contains a long list of distinguished persons who 
have died in 1834-1835, and which, although it does not enter so 
fully into the life of each individual, yet introduces short sketches 
of many perhaps not less noted in their day than those we have 
mentioned by name. Our concluding extracts shall regard that 
tenderest of modern poets, Mrs. Hemans. 


This lady was born in Liverpool. Her father was a native of 
Ireland, and her mother of Germany, who was descended from, or 
connected with, some Venetian family. When very young, her 
family removed from Liverpool to North Wales. At an early 
age she married, and after the birth of five sons, her life was 
clouded by the estrangement of her husband. She returned in 
the course of time to the neighbourhood of Liverpool, from whence 
she removed to her last resting-place, Dublin. 

The history of her mind, however, is more particularly given 
than of the vicissitudes of her life, and we quote the following 
sketch, from a Memoir which first appeared in the Atheneum :— 

‘* Few have written so much, or written so well as Mr. Hemans; few 
have entwined the genuine fresh thoughts and impressions of their own 
minds, so intimately with their poetical fancies, as she did; few have 
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undergone more arduous and reverential preparation for the service of 
song; for, from childhood, her thirst for knowledge was extreme, and her 
reading great and varied. Those who, while admitting the high-toned 
beauty of her poetry, accused it of monotony of style and subject (they 
could not deny to it the praise of originality, seeing that it founded a 
school of imitators in England, and a yet larger in America), little knew 
to what historical research she had applied herself—how far and wide she 
had sought for food with which to fill her eager mind. It is true she used 
only a part of the mass of information which she had collected—for she 
never wrote on calculation, but from the strong impulse of the moment, 
and it was her nature intimately to take home to herself and appropriate 
only what was high-hearted, imaginative, and refined ;—but the writer 
of this notice has seen manuscript collections of extracts made in the 
course of these youthful studies, sufficient of themselves to justify this 
assertion ; if her poems (like those of every genuine poet) did not con- 
tain a still better record of the progress of her mind, Her knowledge of 
classic literature may be distinctly traced in her * Sceptic,’ her * Modern 
Greece,’ and a hundred later lyrics based upon what Bulwer so happily 
calls ‘ the Graceful Superstition.” Her study and admiration of the works 
of ancient Greek and Roman art, strengthened into an abiding love of 
the beautiful, which breathes both in the sentiment and in the structure 
of every line she wrote (for there are few of our poets more faultlessly 
musical in their versification) ; and when, subsequently, she opened for 
herself the treasures of Spanish and German legend and literature, how 
thoroughly she had imbued herself with their spirit may be seen in her 
‘Siege of Valencia,’ in her glorious and chivalresque * Songs of the Cid,’ 
and in her * Lays of Many Lands,’ the idea of which was suggested by 
Herder’s ‘ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.”—pp. 337, 338. 

Mrs. Jameson has elegantly said, “ that Mrs. Hemans’ Poems 

could not have been written by a man ;” their love is without 
selfishness, their passion without a stain of this world’s coarseness, 
their high heroism (see ‘‘ Clotilda, the Lady of Provence,” and 
the “ Switzer’s Wife,”) unsullied by any grosser alloy of mean 
ambition. Her religion, too, is essentially womanly, fervent, 
clinging to belief—and “‘ hoping on, hoping ever.’ In her the 
woman and the poetess were most intimately intertwined. She 
wrote poetry with surprising ease. Some of her lyrics are litle 
more than improvisations, yet how beautifully finished and _per- 
fectly musical. Indeed, her taste for music, like every gift she 
possessed, was eminently characteristic of the peculiar bent of her 
mind—of her earnest love and reverence for the spiritual, as 
opposed and superior to the sensual, whether in art or in 
literature. 
_ But Miss Landon’s eulogy on Mrs. Hemans, which appeared 
in the “ New’ Monthly Magazine,” is still more touching than 
anything we have seen regarding her elsewhere, The elegant 
eulogist Says :— 

“ The writer of a recent memoir of Mrs. Hemans deems it necessary 
almost to apologise for her occasional fits of buoyant spirits :— 
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« «Oh, gentle friend, 
Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
And may be sad to-morrow.’ 
The most intense sunshine casts the deepest shadow. Such mirth does 
not disprove the melancholy which belonged to Mrs. Hemans’ character. 
She herself alludes to the time when 
« «Sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along 
On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of sky-lark song.’ 
Society might make her say, an 
*«* Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies, 
Thou strikest not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies.’ 
But it might very well strike the sparkles from the surface. 

“T have said that the writer’s character is in her writings: Mrs. 
Hemans’ is strongly impressed upon hers. The sensitiveness of the poet 
is deepened by the tenderness of the woman. You see the original glad, 
frank, and easy nature 


“¢ Blest, for the beautiful is in it dwelling.’ 
Soon feeling that the weight of this world is too heavy upon it— 
« «The shadow of departed hours 
Hangs dim upon its early flowers.’ 
Soon, too, does she feel that 
* A mournful lot is mine, dear friends, 
A mournful lot is mine.’ 
The fate of the pearl-diver, is even as her own: 
“« A sad and weary life is thine, 
A wasting task and lone, 
Though treasure-grots for thee may shine 
To all beside unknown. 


Woe for the wealth thus dearly bought ! 
And are not those like thee 

Who win for earth the gems of thought, 
Oh wrestler with the sea? 


But, oh! the price of bitter tears 
Paid for the lonely power, 

That throws at last o'er desert years 
A darkly -glorious dower. 


And who will think, when the strain is sung, 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr’d, 
What life-drops from the minstrel wrung 
Have gush‘d at every word.’ 
ae Imagine a girl, lovely and gifted as Mrs. Hemans was, beginning 
life—conscious, for genius must be conscious of itself—full of hope and 
of belief ;—gradually the hope darkens into fear, and the belief into doubt ; 
one illusion perishes after another, ‘and love grown too sorrowful,’ 
‘* * Asks for its youth again,’ 
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“No emotion is more truly, or more often pictured in her song, than 
that craving for affection which answers not unto the call. The very 
power that she possesses and which in early youth, she perhaps deemed 
would both attract and keep, is, in reality, a drawback. Nothing can 
stand its test. ‘The love.which the spirit hath painted has too much of 
its native heaven for earth. In how many and exquisite shapes is this 
vain longing introduced on her page. Some slight incident gives the 
frame-work, but she casts her own colour upon the picture. In this con- 
sists the difference between painting and poetry: the painter reproduces 
others—the poet reproduces himself. We would draw attention especially 
to one or two puems in which the sentiment is too true for Mrs. Hemans 
not to have been her own inspiration. It is not the heart's long-suppressed 
bitterness that exclaims— 

** « Tell me no more—no more 
Of my soul’s lofty gifts! are they not vain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness ? 
Have I not tried, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place—a home for all 
Its burden of affections? I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me ; I must leave 
The earth unknown. ‘Yet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might have made life precious.’ 

“ How exquisitely is the doom of a woman, in whose being, pride, 
genius, and tenderness, contend for mastery, shadowed in the lines that 
succeed ! The pride bows to the very dust ; for genius is like an astro- 
loger whose power fails when the mighty spell is tried for himself; and 
the tenderness turns away with a crushed heart to perish in neglect. We 
proceed to mark what appears to bear the deep impress of individual 
suffering :-— 

“One dream of passion and of beauty more : 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away! Let earth retaina trace 
Of that which lit my being, though its race 
Might have been loftier far. . . . . 
. . . « « « For thee alone, for thee ! 
May this last work, this farewell triumph be— 
Thou loved so vainly! I would leave enshrined 
Something immortal of my heart and mind, 
That yet may speak to thee when I am gone, 
Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 
Of best affection—something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose melancholy love 
On thee was lavished ; silent love and tear, 
And fervent song that gushed when none were near, 
And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 
Stealing the brightness from her life away.’ 


“* And thou, oh! thou on whom my spiritcast — 
Unvalued wealth—who knew not what was given 
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In that devotedness, the sad and deep 
And unrepaid farewell! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one! on thy breast, 
Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest! 
But that were happiness, and unto me 
Earth’s gift is fame.’ 
« «T have been 
Too much alone.’ ”—pp. 381—384. 


Well is it said by the same female writer from whose sketch 
we have now been quoting, “did we not know this world to be 
but a place of trial—our bitter probation for another and for a 
better—how strange in its severity would seem the lot of genius in 
a woman.” The truth of this remark, which is most tritely applied 
to the whole human race, because it is universally and intensely 
felt by every one, above all belongs to woman, whose keen feeling, 
generous enthusiasm, lofty inspiration, and delicate perception, 
are given but to make the possessor feel more deeply that this is 
not her abiding place. Perhaps seldom has all this held true of 
any one so eminently as Mrs. Hemans, if we are to look for her 
mind in her writings, where unquestionably she is ever to be 
found. 

“ As the clouds towards nightfall melt away on a fine summer evening 
into the clear amber of the west, leaving a soft and unbroken azure 
whereon the stars may shine through; so the troubles of life, its vain 
regrets and vainer desires, vanished before the calm close of existence— 
the hopes of heaven rose steadfast at last—the light shone from the win- 
dows of her home as she approached unto it. 

*«*No tears for thee, though light be from us gone 
With thy soul’s radiance, bright and restless one— 
No tears for thee. 
They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
Tosee him parting for his native bourne, 
O’er the dark sea.’ ”—p. 384. 

A Sabbath Sonnet, composed by Mrs. Hemans a few days be- 
fore her death, and dedicated to her brother, expresses with a sad 
beauty, much that is in accordance with the foregoing views, and 
forms not only a suitable close to the sketch of her life we have 
thrown together, but to the thoughts which alone can comfort us, 
when looking to the death-beds of so many celebrated individuals 
whose faces were familiar to the world but a few months ago. 


“How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths their way 
Toward spire and tower, midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes prcolaim the hallowed day. 
The halls from old heroic ages grey 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
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Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound; yet, oh my God! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.”—p. 377. 
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Ant. XIV.—Life of Prince Talleyrand, Vols. 11]. and IV. London: 
Churton. 1835. 


Tarsz volumes are no improvement on the former two. Scandal, fic- 
tion, shreds of truth, and much familiar history, are all tied together, and 
made to rest on the shoulders of one man, and this is called a Life. 
The concluding volume that is promised, should those that preceded 
meet with public favour, we presume will never make its appearance, 
for it is not to be supposed that the condition required can ever be 
realized. As all the world knows, Talleyrand has long been celebrated 
not merely as the most dexterous and subtle, but the most witty statesman 
of Europe; and of the list of examples of his genius in this way, given in 
these volumes, which indeed is extremely meagre, considering the subject 
dealt with, we select the following. ‘* When the empress received the 
fatal bulletin which announced the disasters of the Russian campaign, she 
ordered all the dignitaries of the empire to wait upon her, and M. de Tal- 
leyrand, as vice-grand-elector, attended with the rest. The consternation 
was dreadful at the Tuileries, and the utmost anxiety prevailed to receive 
the particulars of calamities so little expected some months previously. 
All that was then known was that the whole army was destroyed, and 
every thing—men, horses, and baggage lost. Soon after, the arrival of 
of the Duke de Bassano was announced to the empress. ‘ Only see how 
they exaggerate,’ said M. de Talleyrand; ‘ here is Maret returned, and 
they said that all the baggage was lost.’ ” 





—_—— 


Ant. XV.— The Romance of History—India. By the Rev. Hosarr 
Caunter, B.D. 3 Vels. Churton. 1 ao 
Wz like Mr. Caunter best on Asiatic ground. He seems to be familiar in 
an uncommon degree with Indian history and life, and to depict with a 
strength of sympathy the habits and sentiments of the slaves of supersti- 
tion that populate Hindostan, in a manner which few are master of. The 
remark, however, which has been made in a contemporary journal, that 
India is but a poor country, if to be judged of by its fertility in romantic 
incident, is strictly true. The people have for many centuries been too 
listless, too stationary, and too bigoted, to furnish other materials for fancy 
to work up, than those of folly and cruelty. Still Mr. Caunter has done 
the most with his subject, and has succeeded, particularly in the tales 
Which are connected with the Mohammedan invasion, a period when there 
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was no lack of strange events, and displays of character. He has also 
pictured very vividly, the manners of the different races that inhabit In- 
dia. We quote an anecdote :—* Sevajee was one day passing through a 
mountain jungle, when a leopard appeared making its way stealthily 
through the bushes, as if threatening hostility. The cooley (a porter) 
was descending the hill at this moment, and seeing the leopard, vulun- 
teered to attack it, with a weapon as singular as it was formidable. 
Opening a small leathern wallet, he took from it an iron instrument, 
which filled the hand, covering the fingers like a gauntlet. Beyond the 
tips of the fingers, it extended to the length of at least three inches, 
curving like claws, tapered to a point as sharp as the tip of a dagger, 
being brought to an edge under the curve, nearly as keen as that of a 
razor. The man fixed it on his hand, and entered the jungle. The 
leopard seemed uneasy at his approach, waved its tail, rested its head upon 
the earth, yet made no attempt to spring. The cooley did not give his 
enemy time to commence an attack, but advancing boldly, struck it on the 
right eye, and drawing the instrument across its head, blinded it ina mo- 
ment. The wounded beast started up, and yelled in agony; when the 
man deliberately plunged the weapon under his belly, opened a prodigious 
gash, and the animal’s entrails protruded through the wound.” 





Arr. XVI.—The Story without an End. Translated from the German. 


By Sarau Austin. Illustrated by William Harvey, Esq. London. 
Wilson. 


THERE is a charm about this child’s book, calculated to raise the attention 
and excite the admiration of much older persons. It is full of poetical sen- 
timents, and the most pleasurable images; while, the manner in which it 
points out that which is lovely or magnificent in nature, and inculcates 
humanity, benevolence, and love of al] that is beautiful and good, cannot 
but instil principles and originate habits that will be influential for ever. 
To quick and lively children this “ Story” will in truth prove itself to be 
*‘ without an End.” We fear, however, it is too fine and profound for 
dull ones. We offer no account of its contents. But while we are sure 
that it will seem admirable to every parent, it may as positively be asserted, 
that even those who are acquainted with the great mass of books written 
for the benefit of the young, cannot possibly dream of its manner and 
spirit, nor anticipate the gracefulness or the sentiments contained in the 
illustrations to which it is wedded. 





Art. XVII.—Eliiott’s Poems. Part 1. To be completed in Eighteen 
Weekly Parts: uniform with the Works of Byron, Scott, Crabbe, &c. 
London. B. Steill. 1836. 

Tuis is a re-issue of the poems of the great poet of the people and of the 

poor, at the price of sixpence per part. Whatever he writes, whether it 

be in the shape of prose or poetry, has in every sentence the stamp of his 

earnest and nervous mind impressed upon it, and the colouring of an im- 

passioned imagination. For the future, Elliot will take his place in the 

mind of his country, by the side of Crabbe and Burns. And yet how un- 
like either of them in many respects! But at this time of day there is no 
necessity for any general eulogy of his works, or description of his genius, 
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which we could alone make use of, in a short notice of this kind, Our 
duty is merely to announce, that in a remarkably neat and convenient 
form, and at a remarkably low price, the natural, the beautiful, the bold, 
and the arousing verses of the Corn Law Rhymer are now to be obtained 
—those verses, the severe grandeur of which can never fail in communi- 
cating to the humblest, or the loftiest, a portion of their author’s power of 
thought, and fire of imagination. 








Art. XVIIJ.—Finden’s Portrait and Landscape Illustrations o 
Lord Byron’s Life and Works: with an Account of the Subject of 
each Engraving. By W. Brokepon, F.R.S. Part I. London : 
Murray. 1836. 


Tus is a new edition of these Illustrations, and from the pains that have 
been taken in renovating the plates, the impressions, in so far as we can 
judge from the present specimen, are equal in every respect to those first 
issued, while the publisher is enabled to adopt a new and much morecon- 
venient arrangement as respects the references, than he could possibly do 
from the desultory course of the delivery of the drawings by the artists 
in the first publication. The work will be completed in forty-two 
monthly numbers, forming three handsome royal octavo volumes. All 
who possess a handsome copy of the noble bard’s poems, or of Moore’s 
Life of him, or who desire to have a cheap yet beautiful set of views of the 
most interesting scenes of the continent, cannot add to their libraries or 
portfolios ,a more enviable collection than this. 








ART. XIX.—A History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist Churches 
in the West of England: with Memotrsof some of their Pastors. By 
Jerom Murcuw. London: R. Hunter. 1835. 


Mr. Murcu is a Unitarian minister, and confines himself in this work to 
a history and to memoirs belonging to his own communion—a course 
which some may not anticipate from the title of the book. Many may be 
apt to suppose that the term Presbyterian applies properly to the Christian 
who in religious matters is governed by a Synod, and who believes the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and Original Sin. The author, 
however, gives his reasons for this use of the term, stating that many of 
the congregations noticed in his pages, are of Presbyterian origin ; that 
this was their usual appellation for upwards of a century ; that the same is 
still frequently given them in legal documents; and that the title was 
gloried in by the fathers of their church, because it indicated their 
union with a body of dissenters, who were bound by no fetters with 
regard to church fellowship; and he adds that the constitution of the 
societies that have recently arisen in the west of England, under the 
name of Unitarian, is distinguished by the same characteristics. It is 
not always that there is much in a name; still, we think, had the 
title been a little more explicit, and had the word Unitarian appeared 
in it, the purpose of a title-page would have been much more mani- 
festly served. 

In so far as the merits of the work are to be considered, it is 
plainly, calmly, and candidly compiled. The author, as was to be ex- 
pected, looks upon state establishments in religious matters as un- 
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Scriptural. He also admits that although there has been a general 
Improvement in the Unitarian congregations within the last few years, 
a faithful review of their history, in point of numbers, is far from 
gratifying. 





Arr. XX —Practical Observations on Homeopathy ; with a Variety 
of Cases tending to provetts decided Superiority over the Ordinar 
System of Medicine. By W. Broacnes, M.R.C.S. London: Wil- 
son, 1835. 

Hoummoparuy is a term that some of our readers may never have heard 
of till now. It is compounded of two Greek words, the one signifying 
like, the other affection or disposition, and is applied to a new system 
of medicine, the founder of which was Hahnemann, a native of Upper 
S.xony, who made the study of medicine for many years his most 
anxious and scrutinizing employment. The Homeopathic is greatly op- 
posed to the old and present Allopathic practice. Its fundamental points, 
as stated by the author—fc.r we do not pretend to offer any opinion 
on the respective systems—are, first to ascertain what effect each me- 
dicine is capable of producing upon a_ healthy subject, previously to 
applying it to the removal of disease; and secondly, that to effect the 
removal of any given complaint, a specific remedy alone should be ad- 
ministered, the effects of which are observed to bear the strongest re- 
semblance to those of the disease; thus the system professes to cure 
diseases by the production of similar aff: ciions in the patient. 

The system has of late years been making rapid advances in the esti- 
mation and practice of physicians on the continent; the author ably, 
earnestly, and plainly unfolds its merits, or at least what he conceives to 
be its merits, in a small volume, and he assuredly, as an experienced 
practitioner, adduces ample arguments to prove that every medical man 
should give it his most impartial study and trial, unless so absurdly 
wedded to an old, and certainly in many cases, unintelligible and arbi- 


trary practice, as to argue that all improvement, and all the discoveries 
of medical science, are at an end and completed. 











Art. XXI1.— Wanderings through North Wales. By Tu. Roscor, Esq. 
Embellished with highly-finished Engravinys, by Wm. Radclyffe, from 
Drawings made expressly for the Work, by Catermole, Cox, and Cres- 
wick. London. ‘Lilt. 

Mr. Roscog, says truly, that the principal charm of Welsh scenery liesin 

its continual variety, its varied aspects, and novel effects, and his werk 

proves the strength and the character of his conviction thus expressed. 

Early in the course of this work, we pronounced its superiority over simi- 

larly illustrated publications, in its descriptions, or letter-press department. 

There is not the slightest ground for withdrawing that opinion, now that 

it his advanced so far as the tenth part, which with several of its imme- 

diate predecessors, is now before us, but every reason for a more decided 
approval. We therefore say, that while the Illustrations are full, or rather 
the most happy pictures of nature in her freshness and truth, the narra- 
tive is throughout not merely descriptive, but charged with poetic beauty. 


What a charm must these Wanderings possess to the professors of the 
« Gentle Art!” 
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Art. XXII.—History of the English Language and Literature. By 
Rosrret CuamBrrs. Edinburgh: Chambers. London: Orr and 
Smith. 1835. 

Tus volume belongs to Chambers’ Educational Courses, which is de- 

signed to communicate to young persons the rudiments of useful know- 

ledge. Like the whole of the works written by Chambers, it is good. 

As a clear, succinct, and comprehensive history of the branches named, it 

has indeed no predecessor, and therefore no rival. But after a pretty 

careful examination of its contents, we are of opinion, that it requires no 

successor, until a lapse of years renders a supplement necessary. As a 

text-book for lectures on British literature, it will, no doubt, be found a 

convenient and ready-made book; but to all readers who desire to have a 

general, yet enlightened and easily attained knowledge of English classics 

and authors of celebrity, it will be of still more service. 





Art. XXIII —The History of the Overthrow of the Roman Empire, and 
the Foundation of the Principal European States. By W.C.Tavy.or, 
LL.D., &c. London: Whittaker. 1836. 


AxoTHER work in conformity with the spirit of the age; but, unlike many 
of the cheap and abridged histories of the day, Dr. Taylor has given us 
one of sterling value and merit. Indéed, it is but just to say, that while 
the histories of Gibbon and Sismondi are here found, greatly condensed, 

they are also much enriched. ‘The Middle Ages—a most important pe- 
riod in the history of the human mind, and of political institutions, here 
receive a philosophical and clear narrative, as well as acommentary which 
is absolutely beautiful. The author, therefore, has done more than 
labour for students in the higher classes of academies: he has consulted 
original sources for himself, and conferred upon them historical value. 

His account of the last siege of Constantinople, is a fine piece of writing 
in point of literature, mind, and information. 





Art XX1V.—Materials for Thinking; or Facis and Opinions relaiixg 
to Man, in his Individual and Soctal Capacity. Extracted from 
the Works of Ancient and Modern Authors. By an Investigator. 
London, ‘Taylor. 

SEVERAL numbers of this periodical are now before us, and indeed they 

are full of Materials for Thinking. ‘The price of each is but one penny, 

and yet even such a slender portion is admirably calculated to set the 
mind to work ona variety of subjects, at any time the reader chooses to 
spend five minutes in search of mental food. There is no trash here, 
and no trifling; nay, there is nothing ordinary in any of these pages. 

The profoundest sentiments, expressed in the most pithy sentences, and 

that come from the most celebrated authorities, alone are introduced. 

The investigator must have heen not merely an extensive reader, ere 

he could know where to find such sterling and various matter, but a 

thinker of sound and strong discernment, thus to know the metal when 

it was found. We extract only two examples, not because they are the 
best of the selection, but because they are conveniently short. 

** Sloth.—Sioth is a most pernicious mistress; she smiles, soothes, 
seduces, aud caresses; but finally destroys every one who yields to her 
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blandishments. Though thou wert Samson, thou wilt lose thy strength, 
if thou layest thy head in the lap of this Dalilah! Though thou wert 
Ulysses, thou wilt sink to a state of brutality if tiou yield to the solici- 
tations of this Circe. ‘Though thou were Hercules, thou wilt become 
contemptible if thou become the slave of this Omphale.— The Savage. 

** Formation of Character.—lIt is of great importance to observe that 
the character of every man is in some degree formed by his profession. 
A man of sense may only have a cast of countenance that wears off, as 
you trace his individuality; while the weak common man has scarcely 
even any character, but what belongs to the body; at least, all his 
opinions have been so steeped in the vat consecrated by authority, that 
the faint spirit which the grape of his own vine yields, cannot be dis- 
tinguished. Society, therefore, as it becomes more enlightened, should 
be very careful not to establish bodies of men, who must necessarily be 
made foolish or vicious by the very constitution of their profession.— 


Mary Woollstonecraft.” 





Art. XXV.—Cherville’s First Step to French; indispensable to, and 
in Harmony with all French Grammars, Sc. &c. London: Wilson. 
1836. 


Tue author’s account of this work conveys a just character of it. 
He says it is intended for beginners, and for those who only know 
the language as it is written. It consists of a collection of progressive 
familiar conversations in French ana English, showing a parallel between 
the pronunciation, etymology, accidence, and idioms of the parts of 
speech, in both languages, with grammatical observations. The plan is 
new ; it also combines the advantages of affording means by which 
French may be pleasantly, as well as rapidly learned. Unlike many new 
elementary books, which pretend to supersede all that have preceded 
them, while they are merely badly compiled trash, M. De Cherville’s 
First Step will be found to supersede none, and yet be an excellent 
forerunner of all. 








Art. XXVI.—The Garden of Languages. London: Fisher. 
A BEAUTIFUL and enticing little book, which poetically and pictorially 
professes to teach Grammar, through the imagery, chiefly, that is drawn 
from landscape, garden, and life. 
« Gro, Little Book, and tell them 
Who Nature’s works can see, 
How the delightful subject 
With ‘ Language’ can agree, 
While through its mazes treading, 
Or in its bower reclined ; 
Each object round is spreading 
Instruction to the Mind.” 

Well may we call this a green, flowery, and odorous path to learning. 
Thus, when Emily Teachable wishes to have the Substantive explained, 
Mr. Speakwell has a picture of a boy, an oak, and a larch tree, on one 
page, and facing it these lines :— 
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“ The substantives comprehend al] things you see 
In the heavens, the earth, in the air, in the sea; 
What things in this beautiful garden are seen, 

Its temple or grotto, its bower or its green. 

A dream of the night, or a spark of the fancy, 
The good-sense of John, or the humour of Nancy. 
By substantives proper individuals are named, 

As Reynolds, the painter, and London, far-famed ; 
The Thames, noble river, the source of much trade, 
And Westminster Abbey, where great ones are laid. 


‘The substantive common ’s a general thing, 
And express’d in a general way, 

As bay, oak, or larch to the fancy will bring 
Any larch, any oak, any bay.” 





Art. XXVII.—Fac-similes of Historical and Literary Curiosities, 
accompanied by Etchings of interesting Localities. Engraved and 
Lithographed by and under the direction of C. J. Smith, No. I. 
to be continued occasionally. Nichols. 


Here we have not merely autographs, but fac-similes of the letters 
or other documents, written by the most illustrious personages ; and not 
only of writings, but of residences and scenes that have become classic 
or consecrated, there are here happily executed pictures. For example, 
there is a view of the house in Portsmouth, in which George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, was assassinated by Felton—a view of the resi- 
dence of Elwood, the friend of Milton—a view of the house in Chelsea 
in which Smollet wrote his Roderick Random—a view of Sterne’s 
residence at Coxwold, &c. These are portions of the work which it 
does not suit us to copy into our pages. But there are letters, all of 
which we might verbally transcribe; and yet we could not thereby 
communicate the sentiments which they convey in these faithful litho- 
graphs. It suits us not to copy the style of the various hands. If, how- 
ever, the autograph of a great man be next in value to his portrait, it 
is no exaggeration to say, that when his familiar letters in his own 
hand-writing are beheld and read, there is the nearest access to his pre- 
sence, to the intonations of his voice, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, that can be obtained. 

Horace Walpole, Chatterton, William Penn of Pennsylvania, Prior, 
Swift, Smollett, Richardson, Napoleon, Pope, Sterne, &c., figure in the 
present number of these Fac-similes. And what a diversity in their 
styles of penmanship as well as of sentiment and literary character! 
What a contrast, for instance, between the bold, reckless, and splendid 
hand of Prior, and the neatness, precision, and plainness of Swift! 
Every one who is in possession of ‘* Autographs of royal, noble, learned, 
and remarkable personages, conspicuous in English History,” by Smith 
and Nichols, will, of course, enrich their collection by adding to it this 
work, which, although it possesses a separate and a higher character, 
is nearly akin to the former. Indeed the Autographs will be compara- 
tively barren without these Fac similes. 
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Art. XXVI}I.—The Roman Cathoke Church in Scotland; #s Esta- 
blishment, Subversion, and present State. By J. P. Lawgon, 
Fdinburgh Printing and Publishing Company. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1836. . 

Tuis work professes to be not a mere history of the Reformation, but 

of the Romish Church in Scotland—to give its political and ecele- 

siastical position at that eventful period—the first attacks made upon it— 
its struggles for existence—its final subversion—the destruction of jts 
edifices— the alienation of its temporalities—and its present state, after 
the lapse of three centuries. The author also professes, and indeed he 
has in a great measure succeeded in giving a plain detail of facts, from 
which every reader may draw his own conclusions. At the same time, 
it is not difficult to perceive in the course of the work, that which he 
confesses in the preface, viz., that he is zealously attached to the Pro- 
testant Church. We may add, that he is what is now-a-days understood 
by the term Conservative, in so far as ecclesiatical questions are con- 
cerned ; and that he maintains that the increase of Catholics in Scotland, 
which of late years has taken place, is solely owing to the influx of the 

Irish population, and their prolific descendants. Without expressing 

any opinion upon controverted points, we are bound to say, this is an 

able work, and that it will give satisfaction, in most of its statements, to 
all liberal and well-informed persons, whatever may be their political 
or religious creed, 








Art. XXIX.—The Family Topographer : being a compendious account 
of the Antient and present State of the Counties of England. Vol. V. 
Midland Circuit, By Samurt Tymms. London: Nichols and Son. 
1835. 


Tus midjand Circuit embraces Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Rutlandshire, and Warwickshire. 
Like the preceding parts of this work, we have here a most useful vo- 
lume, complete, as the others, in itself, and being a sure directory to 
the history, the topography, the antiquities and statistics of every 
county of which it treats. It is eminently suited for the tourists port- 
manteau; the remarkably happy design of the whole, the simple arrange- 
ment and intelligible maps, enabling every one to become a self-instructor 
by means of this silent but steady companion. 


Art. XXX. | 
1. The Christmas Féte: a Literary and Musical Offering for 1836 ; 
written by the Author of ‘* Clarenswold ;” composed by W. Kirsy. 
London: W. Spiers. 1835. 
2. The Origin of Sailors; or, A Sailor’s the Man. Words by E, Lan- 
casTER. Music by W. Kirsy. 
Or the literary portion of these publications, we cannot speak highly. 
The Christmas Féte, which has been elegantly and tastefully got up, 
contains a tale, introductory to the songs and the music, which is arti- 
ficial. The songs are feeble, although, we believe, they have a rhythm 
well suited to the music, which, of course, is the main object in such 
works, and which, we understand, not being of the tuneful tribe our- 
selves, is of a high order. The words to the second publication above 
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named, are a great improvement upon the songs in the Christmas Féte, 
in as far as fancy and effect go, although, we presume, they are all by 
the same poet. Upon the whole, these works are superior to nine-tenths 
of those of a similar order that are offered to the musical world. 





er 





ArT. XXXI.— Essays on the Principles of Human Action; on the 
Systems of Hartley and Helvetius; and on Abstract Ideas. By the 
late Witt1am Hazuitr. Edited by his Son. London: J. Miller. 
1835. 


Tue first two of these Essays were originally published by Mr. Tclman, 
in 1805, and were received as efforts every way worthy of the very pro- 
found and original mind of Hazlitt. They have been long out of print, 
and there can be no doubt that their republication along with the Essay, 
which is new to the world, will be gladly hailed by the metaphysicians 
and philosophical thinkers of the present day. We look upon this last 
Essay, in which there is an able account and defence of Mr. Locke’s 
method and classification, as to generalization, abstraction, and reasoning, 
with the utmost favour. Were there nothing more in these Essays than 
what belongs to form, brevity, vigour, and perspicuity, they ought to be 
extensively and diligently studied. 


Art. XXXII.—WNoble deeds of Woman. London: Hookman. 1835. 


Tue pleasure experienced by the author in perusing the scattered records 
of female excellence, gave rise to the idea that an interesting selection 
might be made from them, and prove not only instructive, but entertaining. 
The acknowledged superiority of example over precept confirmed this 
opinion, and the ensuing narrations have been chosen as most suitable 
to the various conditions and trials of life. Thusthe author’s preface 
begins, and we have only to add, that he has executed his task judiciously 
and attractively, never forgetting at the same time, to represent mere 
accomplishments such as those of painting, music, and dancing, of far 
less sterling beauty and merit, than the noble deeds which adventitious 
circumstances may call forth, nay, than the ordinary duties of social do- 
mestic life. 

















Art. XXXIII. 


1, Winkles’ Illustrations of the Cathedral Churches of Great Britain, 
The Descriptions by Tu. Moute. London: Tilt, Wilson, &c., 

2. Winkles’ Illustrations of the Continental Cathedral Churches. 
The Descriptions by Tu. Movie. London: Tilt, Wilson, &c. 


Or the former of these works, there are before us several numbers, 
containing views of the Cathedral of St. Paul, and of Wells. The first 
number of the second publication has only as yet appeared, but both are 
to be continued regularly every month, as indeed has hitherto been the 
case withthe British Cathedrals. As to their merits, we have little more 
to say, than to express our astonishment at the prices affixed to them. 
One shilling for each number of the former, and two shillings for the 
latter, considering the variety and style of the engravings, and the 
character of Mr. Moule’s descriptions, are prices which one should 
presume, never could remunerate the proprietors. But as this is 
solely their affair, it is doing our readers no more than justice, when we 
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recommend both publications to their favour, since they are not only so 
accessible, but because no where else can any uniform and complete collec« 
tion be found of such Views, that is at all worth having, unless an ex- 
orbitant sum be paid for them. We need not adda single word about 
the value of such Illustrations and Descriptions in relation to the artist, 
the scholar, or our national feeiings. But let it never be forgotten thay 
even these long enduring monuments are perishable, and can only be 
indefinitely preserved by works like the present. As respects the Con- 
tinental Cathedrals, they will of course enable the English student of 
history, and of the arts, to extend his views greatly, and to interpret 


more fully and clearly the specimens that adorn and enrich his own 
country. 





Art. XXXJV.—Create! A Letter to the Ktng on behalf of the Lords. 
London: Ridgway. 1836. 

A NuMBER of severe things are said of the Lords, in this pamphlet, and 
very dark prospects pvinted out to them, unless there be a speedy remedy 
provided, so that they may be saved even against their own wills. In dis- 
cussing the merits of certain measures which they have strenuously op- 
posed, and that have come from the present ministry, he argues that a 
different ministerial’ policy is now impossible, that no change of determi- 
nation can be reasonably expected, either from the present House of 
Commons, or from the constituent body; and that to avoid a continuance 
of the struggle, the King must create nearly a hundred peers, as the 
mildest of all remedial expedients that can now be proposed. He con- 
jures his Majesty to oppose the destruction of the House of Lords, and to 
avert its death by the simple measure of adapting it for life. Without 
offering any opinion on the doctrine of this infusion of new peers, we 
shall quote a passage, on account of a bold statement which it contains, 
placing the author, according to our interpretation of it, in the ranks of 
the Conservatives, although the greater part of the pamphlet professes hosti- 
lity to Sir Robert Peel’s whining ‘‘ on with one protracted falsetto through 
a whole session,’ and a support of the present administration. ‘‘ To 
operate,” says the writer, ‘‘ upon men’s will by the force of what is 
called, ‘ public opinion,’ is to influence them in a very inconvenient, and 
even insulting manner—it is to shake their convictions, by shaking their 
nerves—strange ! that men of honour should prefer such degrading sub- 
jection to the wholesome coercion of your Majesty’s prerogative !” 








Arr. XXXV.—A Descriptive Account of a Variety of Intellectual Toys* 
made for the Instruction and Amusement of Youth of both Sezes. 
By Francis West. London. F. West. 1836. 

Mr. West has here published for juvenile readers, a highly interesting 
and concise little book, in which every description is level to the most 
ordinary mind; accompanied by thirty engravings of the various optical 
and philosophical instruments described. ‘These instruments he has con- 
structed on a scale adapted for young persons, made on the same principles 
and of the same materials as those employed by public lecturers. ‘The 
pure amusement and permanent instruction which Mr. West has in this 
and other productions contrived for the young, will doubtless obtain that 
encouragement which the beauty and the value of such intellectual toys 
merit. 
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